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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF INSURANCE 


Unusual Agency Contracts . 


H™ IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure an unusual 
agency contract if you can meet our qualifica- 
tions. Contact the Home Office of the Group for 


further information. 


AUTOMOBILE Retrospective Contract Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers facilities for attractive Retrospective Automobile Com- 
mission Contracts. 


fie. GIA 29, MOBILE HOME Agents 
fs ap= = FE | =i = 


The St. Louis Insurance Group offers attrac. 
tive Agency Commission Agreements for Fire, 
Theft, Combined Additional Coverage, Vendors 














Single Interest and Collision on Mobile Homes. 


CREDIT LIFE Agents 


The St. Louis Insurance Group can arrange agreements at attractive Agency Commissions for 
Credit Life, Health & Accident Insurance Applying to Automobiles and Mobile Homes financing. 


ST. LOUIS INSURANCE GROUP & 


WASHINGTON FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. ST. LOUIS FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 
MIDWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


4144 LINDELL BLVD. OLIVE 2-2000 ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 





CAREFUL 
HOMEOWNERS 
POLICY 


SELL YOUR BEST PROSPECTS WITH THE FIRST HOME POLICY TO PAY CASH REWARDS! 


Now you can offer a cash reward to your best Homeowners prospects! The exclusive Phoenix of Hartford 
Careful Homeowners Policy gives your customers broad packaged coverage —plus a 10% cash saving after 
one year without a claim, 15% after two years. It almost sells itself to the prospects you want most... helps 
you build profitable business with the better type of insured. Phoenix also gives you a streamlined 
Standard Homeowners package that still saves your customers money over the old many-policy method... 
Ask your Fieldman or write for your Careful or Standard Homeowners Kit today! 





For information about representing a Phoenix of Hartford Company, write J. D. Taylor, President. 


The PROFIT IDEAS come first wn) Dhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. e THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. « EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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Insuranee Stocks 
Over-the-counter Market 


1961 Range Bid Price 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 5/31/6l 
Aetna Casualty 132 94 128 
Aetna Fire Insurance 116!/2 88!/, 1134/2 
Agricultural Insurance 37/4 26 
American Equitable (a) 19'/ 
American General Insurance, 30!/2 
American Home 
American Insurance 
American Re-insurance 
Bankers & Shippers 
Boston Insurance 
Camden Fire 
Continental Casualty 
Continental Insurance 
Employers Group 
Employers Reinsurance 
Federal Insurance 
Fidelity & Deposit (f) 
Fireman's Fund 
General Reinsurance 
Glens Falls 

Globe & Republic 
Great American 
Hanover Insurance 
Hartford Fire 

Hartford Steamboiler 
Home Insurance (b) 
Insurance Co. of N. A 
Jersey Insurance 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Massachusetts Protective 
Merchants Fire 
National Fire 
National Union Fire 
New Amsterdam 
New Hampshire (e) 
New York Fire 
North River 
Northeastern 
Northern Insurance 
Northwestern Nat'l 
Ohio Casualty 
Old Republic '!nsurance 

Pacific Indemnity 

Pacific Insurance 

Peerless Insurance 

Phoenix Insurance 

Providence Washington 

Providence Washington, Pfd 
Reinsurance Corporation 

Reliance Insurance 

St. Paul Fire & Marine 

Seaboard Surety 

Security Insurance 

Springfield Insurance (e) 

Springfield Insurance, Pfd 

Standard Accident 

Trinity Universal 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 

United States Fire 

Westchester Fire 

Life Companies 

Aetna Life 

American General Insurance 
American Heritage 

American National 

Bankers National 

Beneficial Standard 

Business Men's Assurance (i) 
California Western States (b) 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General (g) 

Continental Assurance 

Franklin Life 

Gov't. Employees Life 

Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard 

Kansas City Life 

Liberty National (h) 

Life & Casualty 

Life Insurance of Virginia (c) 

Lincoln National (d) 

Massachusetts Indemnity 

Monumental Life 

National Life & Accident 

National Old Line Insurance 

North American Life Ins. (Chicago) (b) 
Philadelphia Life (b) 

Quaker City (e) 

Republic National 

Southland Life 

Southwestern Life 

Travelers Insurance 

United Insurance 

United States Life (j) 

West Coast Life 


(a) Adjusted for 2.1 for | merger exchange 

(b) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend 

(c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend 

(d) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend 
e) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend 

f) Adjusted for | for 9 stock dividend 

g) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend 

h) Adjusted for 33!/;% stock dividend 

' 
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Texas 


Insurance 


) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend 
) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend 
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1960 
End of 30 
Month Life 
January 187.9 
February 189.6 
March 184.1 
April 176.8 
May 174.3 
June 176.3 
July 178.7 
August 184.6 
September 171.4 
October 174.8 
November ... 39.4 181.2 
December .... 42.5 193.0 58.1 
Index base for the three above, 1941—43 = 10. 


* Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 public utility stocks combined. 


: 1961 

*500 30Fire 30 
Stocks & Cas. Life 

55.6 47.0 210.2 

56.1 48.4 224.4 

55.3 49.3 236.1 

54.4 49.3 249.5 

55.8 50.4 263.3 

56.9 

55.5 

57.0 

53.5 

53.4 

55.5 





*500 
Stocks 
61.8 
63.4 
65.1 
65.3 
66.6 


37.1 
37.2 
36.6 
36.9 
37.6 
38.2 
39.5 
37.1 

37.4 


Building Cost Index 


028 4 6 6 4 @ © DO St 52 5 MS SG TS 
Apr. 
1961 
696 
663 
713 
808 
644 
739 
635 
717 
696 
715 


Avg. 
1939 
210 
219 
205 
198 
196 
219 
209 
206 
205 
206 
208 778 
209 757 National Average 200 735 
This index (1913 = 100) applies to, construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
—and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Com- 
pany. 


Apr. 
1961 
758 
808 
787 
738 
728 
720 
717 
728 
662 
724 


Avg. 
1939 
202 
209 


Boston 

New York 
Buffalo 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Kansas 

St. Louis 208 
Atlanta 187 
Dallas 171 
New Orleans 194 
Denver 195 
Seattle 195 
San Francisco 183 
Los Angeles 167 
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That’s America’s theme song today — Go, Go, Go. Why not have people go to you before they 
go away? Travel Accident Baggage gives you the perfect excuse to keep in touch with your 
accounts every year. It’s fast. It’s easy. And it can very often lead to other business that you 


might have missed. Make sure your next mailing carries an Aetna T.A.B. folder. You'll be 
pleased with the plus business that comes your way. 
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known 
by the company 
he keeps 


The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company . The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York ¢  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. «* Commercial Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. «© The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company ° Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited + Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK HOME OFFICES 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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New Directors 
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Rate Changes 
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Conventions Ahead 


14-16 


14-16 
15-17 


15-17 
17-18 
18-21 
18-21 
19-22 
21-23 
26-28 


29—July 


JUNE 


Independent Insurance Agents Assn. of Maryland, Inc., 
Commander, Ocean City, Md. 

Loss Executives Assn., Seaview Hotel, Absecon, N. J. 

The Carolinas Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Inc., Bi-State 
Carolinas Group, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C 
Mississippi Assn. of Insurance Agents, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Gulfport, Miss. 

California Assn. of Insurance Agents, Board of Directors 
Meeting, The Inn, Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 

Conference of Mutual Casualty Cos., Management Con- 
ference, Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa. 
Insurance Advertising Conference, 
chester, Vt. 

National Assn. of Insurance Women, Sheraton-Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Georgia Assn. of Insurance Agents, General Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

Virginia Assn. of Insurance Agents, Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 

| Florida Assn. of Insurance Agents, Fontainbleu, Miami 


Beach, Fla. 


Equinox House, Man- 


JULY 


International Assn. of Insurance Counsel, Queen Elizabeth, 
Montreal, Canada. 


AUGUST 


Honorable Order of The Blue Goose, International, Statler- 
Hilton, New York City. 

Louisiana Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Inc., Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 

West Virginia Assn. of Ins. Agents, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Texas Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Inc., Hotel Texas, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Georgia Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. 
Independent Insurance Agents of South Dakota, Marvin 
Hugett, Huron, S. D. 

Montana Assn. of Insurance Agents, Finlen, Butte, Mont. 

Int. Fed. of Comm. Travelers Ins. Organizations, La Fonda, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

National Insurance Assn., Inc., Sheraton-Park, Washington, 
D.C. 


SEPTEMBER 


The Independent Insurance Agents Assn. of Maine, Rockland, 
Me. 

Utah Assn. of Insurance Agents, Newhouse, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Minnesota Assn. of Independent Ins. Agents, Kahlor, Roch- 
ester, Minn. 

Idaho Assn. of Insurance Agents, Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Michigan Assn. of Insurance Grand, Mackinac 


Island, Mich. 


Mutual Ins. Agents Assn. of Indiana, Marott, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Oregon Assn. of Insurance Agents, Benson, Portland, Ore. 
West Virginia Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Frederick, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 
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Company Developments 
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Admitted 


..Andover, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Insurar St. Louis, Mo. 
Examined 
e Equitat ®. 


Baltimore, Md. 
States Fide 


Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Liberty Mutual Fire Ins. ( 
Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. ' 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins. Co. 


Examined 


MONTANA Admitted 


American Policyholders' Ins. Co. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Ins. Underwriters, Inc 


North American Reinsurance Corp. . 
Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 


NEVADA 


Spartan Insurance Co. 


Admitted 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
United Bonding Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


NEW YORK 


Guarantee Insurance Co. 


Admitted 


Examined 
Empire Mutual Ins. Co. 
Sun Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
The Fire & Cas. Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
f Connecticut 


OHIO Admitted 


Northwestern Security Ins. Co. 


Examined 
Fidelity & Guaranty Ins 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie County Mutual Ins. C 


Examined 


Merchants & Business Men's Mutual Ins. 


Penn State Mutual Ins. Co. . 

Reliance Insurance Co. . 

Tri State Mutual Ins. Co 

Withdrew 


Emcasco Insurance Co. 


VERMONT Licensed 


Vermont International Ins. Co., Inc. 


VIRGINIA 


Congressional Insurance C 


Admitted 


WASHINGTON 
Empire Indemnity Ins. Co. 
Spartan Insurance Co. 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. C 


PUERTO RICO 


Re serve 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Insurance C 


DOMINION OF CANADA Admitted 
First National Ins. C f America 


. Underwriters, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
. .Boston, Mass. 


Wakefield, Mass. 
..Columbus, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 

LeRoy, Ohio 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
..New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Columbus, Ohio 


, : Harrisburg, 
Johnstown, 
.. Philadelphia, 


....Palmyra, 


Des Moines, lowa 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Washington, D.C. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 


. Seattle, Wash. 


New Directors 


America Fore Loyalty Group (New York, New York): 
Robert E. Blum, vice president of Abraham and Straus, 
Inc., Brooklyn, and of Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
and Dr. Paul D. Shafer, president of The Packer Collegiate 
Institute of Brooklyn, have been elected directors of The 
Yorkshire-Seaboard companies of this group. 


Continental Casualty Company (Chicago, Illinois): Ellis 
H. Clarkson, president, National Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, and Robert P. Gwinn, president of the Sun- 


beam Corporation, Chicago. 


Great Northern Insurance Company (Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota): Mark Heffelfinger, vice president of Russell 


(Continued on page 152) 
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OR ALERT AGENTS 
small Business is Big Business 


our Prospects Are Everywhere 

low many self-employed people do 
ou have in your town? 50-100-1000? 
Jo you know that every one of them 
3a prospect for Continental Casualty’s 
Iverhead Expense Plan? Why? Be- 
ause the Overhead Expense Plan pays 
tilities, rent, laundry, depreciation, 
nd most other operating expenses 
yhen the insured becomes sick or 
ajured. 


'rovides Leads to Other Lines 

Vhen the self-employed man is dis- 
bled, he has twice the problems of the 
alaried man. His domestic expenses 
lus business expenses continue. Con- 
inental’s Overhead Expense Plan will 
elp him meet his business expenses— 
nd give you a good prospect for your 
ther lines. 

'verhead Expense Protection is just 
ne of a long line of easily salable 
‘ontinental Casualty policies. Watch 


»r this page every month for news 
bout other profit-makers. 


OR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S OVER- 
‘EAD EXPENSE INSURANCE, SEE YOUR 
EAREST CONTINENTAL AGENT OR 
RANCH REPRESENTATIVE—OR FILL 
UT AND MAIL THE COUPON 


‘Plan not available in Georgia or North Carolina) 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
: A Member of the 
Continental-National Insurance Group 
Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 


| 


Continental Casualty Co. 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


(C] Please send full details on your Overhead Expense Policy. 
[] | am interested in an agency or brokerage appointment. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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What do drivers want these days? Low-priced 
protection plus high quality service — and 
that’s the combination you can offer safe 

drivers with Economy Plus Auto Insurance. 
And add up these other pluses: Premiums 
extremely competitive. Rates don’t fluctuate 
— regardless of accidents or citations.* 

A single policy can cover two autos. No 
minimum premium requirement. Coverage 

is not restricted —it can be ‘‘tailored’’ because 
the Family Auto Policy provides flexibility. 
And you can close sales on the spot with 
pre-carbonized applications and binders plus 
acceptance of a handwritten form. Many 
other features, too—all designed to cut time: 
consuming detail work and ease operations. 
Right now The Fund is promoting Economy Plus 
with merchandising aids that dramatize ‘‘the 
big difference’’ between direct writers and 
independent agents. So get your sales off the 
ground! Write for full details and sales aids 
now. (While you're at it, ask about 

Economy Plus Homeowners Plans, too 

...and go up in the world — fast!) 

*in New York, Safe Driver Plan applies 


& ECONOMY PLUS 





INSURANCE PLANS 
GY WOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
NOTE: NOT AVAILABLE IN ALL STATES 


Peat 


FIREMANS FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


3333 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 





eee in previous years we have pub- 
lished a study of the underwriting 
experience of the four principal in- 
dependent direct writers of automo- 
bile lines. On page 18 the study of 
these Independents’ Experience has 
been brought up to date to cover the 
years 1956 through 1960. The an- 
alysis takes into account the devia- 
tions at which these companies write 
and adjusts the underwriting results 
to the manual rates charged by the 
Bureau companies. This pinpoints 
savings which are the result of a 
lower operating expense and those 
which ensue because of superior se- 
lection of risks. 


eee (Coverage for water damage has 
for some time been a thorny prob- 
lem for agents and adjusters. The 
current popularity of package cover- 
ages has intensified the problem and 
lead to a re-examination of the situ- 
As the first of a series of 
studies to be made into all phases 
of current problems of the industry, 
one group of insurance men made a 
survey on the Basic Philosophy of 
Water Damage currently endorsed 
by the members. A report on the re- 
sults of the survey will be found on 
page 20, 


ation. 


eee Nine years of research into the 
problem of protecting automobile 
riders in the event of an accident 
has culminated in a four-door sedan 
of conventional model adapted to 
provide the most complete protection 
presently possible. Capsule chairs 
are sufficiently strong to withstand 
a 5,000 pound blow from any direc- 
tion ; the steering mechanism is flex- 
ible and collapsible to protect the 
driver and special seat belts pro- 
vide comfort and safety. In addi- 
tion, fire protection and complete 


\For June, 1961 


breaking safety are built into the 
car. A description and pictures of 
Survival Car II will be found on 
page 61. 

eee (/nauthorized Insurer's Leg- 
islation, as our author on page 85 
points out, is a subject which is often 
misunderstood because the termi- 
nology applied to the non-admitted 
market tends to mislead rather than 
clarify. Before any form of legisla- 
tion is discussed it must be under- 
stood exactly what the market is and 
how it can be controlled. Any legis- 
lation enacted must adhere to cer- 
tain basic principles and will require 
the highest ethical and business 
judgment standards on the part of 
licensed surplus line producers, 


eee No matter what his employ- 
ment, as a partner or Owner or as 
a member of the management team, 
a*man’s death will cause a radical 
economic change in his family’s af- 
fairs. Life insurance properly ap- 
plied will serve as the best, and 
sometimes the only, instrument to 
solve the problems brought about 
by these changes. If an agent will 
Ask Questions properly, the proper 
questions in the correct form, he can 
develop the information necessary 
to establish an individual’s needs 
and the type of protection best de- 
signed to meet them. The article 
on page 93 suggests the proper form 
of interrogation. 


eee The functions of the actuary in 
the fire and casualty area of insur- 
ance are manifold. It is the actuary 
who must perform many jobs vital 
to the smooth and successful opera- 
tion of an insurance company. But, 
as the author of the article on page 
99 points out, The Role of the Ac- 


tuary is not limited to insurance 
ratemaking. He may be an important 
employee of bureaus and independ- 
ent consulting firms who must be 
thoroughly trained for his highly 
specialized duties, 


e°¢ Coverage protecting an insured 
motorist from damage caused by one 
who is not so protected was first 
written in this country on an experi- 
mental basis in 1954. The following 
year it was offered by the major 
underwriters both as an endorsement 
and as a required coverage. Last 
month we published the first part 
of a two part article describing the 
background of and claims 
problems arising out of Uninsured 
Motorists’ Coverage. On page 105 
there appears the second installment 
of this study giving an additional 
claims problem and some conclu- 
sions concerning the coverage. 


some 


eee Last month we published an 
article dealing with the evaluation 
of an agency by a man with con- 
siderable experience as the third 
man in the negotiations between a 
prospective buyer and seller of an 
insurance agency. Drawing on his 
experience as a broker, this author 
has prepared a companion article 
on the Continuation of an Agency. 
Beginning on page 113 it considers 
the various methods available and 
the pitfalls to avoid. The two ar- 
ticles will be combined in reprint 
form and limited numbers of copies 
will be available to those interested 
in this phase of agency management. 
eee The placement and regulation 
of surplus lines insurance presents 
problems which are being studied 
by many fine minds in the industry. 
The principal problem is to design 
a law which will protect small and 
average-sized buyers who need 
unobtainable from a_li- 
censed carrier while leaving the 
larger and more sophisticated buyers 
the liberty they need to arrange 
coverages best suited to their partic- 
ular needs. Certain dramatic events 
forced the insurance department of 
an eastern state to revise their Reg- 
ulation of Surplus Lines. The ar- 
ticle on page 125 describes the phi- 
losophy in back of the law that was 
passed and their experience in ad 
ministering it. 


coverage 


il 





Stock Company Groups 


N JUNE, 1898 the control of Mechanics and Traders 
| New Orleans was purchased by National Fire of 
Hartford and early in 1899 Citizens of Missouri was 
Hartford These two purchases 
marked the beginning of the group, or fleet operation 
plan in this country. 


purchased by Fire. 
The original impetus and early 
development of fleet operations was to secure additional 
agency representation and make possible more intensive 
cultivation of territories than was permitted under 
agency limitation rules covering single company opera- 


tion adopted by the industry. 


Growth of Casualty 


Added to this quest for wider agency representation 
was another important factor responsible for the later 
development of group operations—the growth and in- 
creasing importance of casualty business. Not only did 
many fire companies establish casualty subsidiaries but 
The 
most recent change in group operation concerns the 
development of all lines underwriting through the affili- 
ation of life insurance companies with fire and casualty 
companies. 


casualty companies organized fire subsidiaries. 


The group plan of operation which was just starting 


at the turn of the Century reached a peak in 1929 when 


355 individual companies were operating as members 





THE TWENTY-FIVE LEADING STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY 
COMPANIES AND GROUPS 


(Net premiums written in thousands) 


1960 Rank 
$869,435 | 
748,485 
550,956 
515,870 
502,348 


1959 
$816,977 
665,493 
537,689 
477,177 
438,581 


Rank 1950 
$301,222 
236,852 
218,598 
257,646 
66,311 


Rank 


Travelers 

Aetna Life 

America Fore-Loyalty 
Hartford Fire . 
Allstate 


Continental-Natl. 
Ins. of N. America 
U. S. Fid. & Guar. 
Royal-Globe 


Home Insurance 


389,212 
384,227 
301,275 
274,699 
263,267 


358,565 
357,838 
277,889 
234,162 
243,539 


99,827 
182,623 
124,547 
161,463 
184,227 


The Fund 

American Insurance 
Employers’ Group 
General Motors 

St. Paul 

Aetna Insurance 
General of America 
Great American 
Crum & Forster 
Maryland Casualty 


260,595 
183,913 
182,190 
175,379 
173,223 
162,332 
154,824 
143,068 
140,901 
136,879 


258,195 
172,535 
153,513 
173,055 
161,215 
152,186 
148,002 
147,290 
129,375 
132,008 


119,937 
64,582 
71,612 

127,762 
86,514 

105,323 
56,897 
96,364 
78,059 
65,758 


Comm. Union-N. Brit. 
General Accident 
Security-Conn. 
Chubb & Son 
Glens Falls 


135,571 
123,332 
110,394 
98,357 
94,820 


131,044 
115,651 
23,991 
90,260 
87,868 


47,976 
50,138 
19,760 
45,775 
53,423 





of some ninety separate groups. The ravages of the 
depression period brought retirements and consolida- 
tions which reduced the number of groups to 74 in 1935 
with fire company members reduced from 287 to 232 
and casualty company members knocked down from 68 
to 51. The total companies in group operations hovered 
very close to the 1935 figure of 283 during the depres- 
sion years, It was not until 1945 that the total compa- 
nies in group operations reached the 1939 record of 355. 
Consolidations reduced the number to 318 in 1950 but 
in succeeding years there was a net increase to new 
highs with 397 fire and casualty companies in 136 
groups in 1960. 


Growth from 1935 


The growth in group operation from 1935, when 7 
independent units were in operation, to 103 by 1945 was 
due almost entirely to the organization of subsidiary 
casualty carriers by fire companies or the founding of 
subsidiary fire companies by casualty carriers. During’ 
this period, while total groups advanced by 29, individ- 
ual fire carriers advanced by 30 and casualty members 
of fleets advanced by 42. 

The Supreme Court decision holding insurance to be 
commerce, and thus subject to the anti-trust laws when 
it crossed state lines to become inter-state commerce, 
sounded the death knell to industry agreements on 
agency appointments. It is no longer necessary to have 
separate corporate entities to maintain agencies. 

Legislation to permit multiple line underwriting in a 
single carrier has been adopted so that it is now feasible 
to underwrite all classes of fire and casualty lines in a 
single company. This has not only slowed down the 
organization of additional subsidiary carriers but has 
permitted the consolidation of fire and casualty compa- 
nies. A number of company fleets have consolidated] 
their operations by merging some of their affiliated car- 
riers while others have made complete consolidations 
into a single carrier. However, other companies have 
extended their multiple line operations by acquiring car- 
riers which were strong in the opposite field. 


Group Plan Will Persist 


Although the two most important reasons for group 
operation of fire and casualty carriers no longer exist, a 
plan of operation that has been built up over a period 
of sixty years will persist. While there is less incentive 
to start new fleet operations there are many reasons to 
continue some of those which are well established. Not 
all groups are set up on a basis that would lend them- 
selves to physical merger, Some are organized on a 
management basis, others have strong specific reasons 
for separate existence and often it is very difficult to 
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merge companies domiciled in different states. Company 
names have acquired value through long association and 
extensive advertising. Numerous special reasons could 
be cited for specific situations but, fundamentally, many 
managements hesitate to go to the trouble and expense 
of consolidation unless it can be more fully demonstrated 
that a single large unit can be operated more efficiently 
than several smaller units. 


Specialized Companies 


There are also factors tending to foster group opera- 
tion in the fire and casualty field. Conventional compa- 
nies have encountered stiff competition, particularly on 
automobile lines, based primarily on rate differentials 
due to lower acquisition costs. Some companies have 
organized or are using a subsidiary or affiliated carrier 
to operate on a basis of six-month special policies, direct 
billing of renewals and lower commission rates so as not 
to disrupt their backlog of business being underwritten 
on the conventional basis. 

The most important recent change in group operation 
concerns the development of all lines underwriting 
through the affiliation of life insurance companies with 
fire and casualty companies. Several companies or 
groups have recently organized or purchased control 
of life insurance companies. To cite only a few exam- 
ples of each, American Surety, Insurance Company of 
North America, Great American, U.S. F. & G., Allstate 
and Employers have organized new life companies, 
while Federal, St. Paul, Home, Glens Falls, Springfield 
and Hartford have acquired life companies. Over half, 
74 of the 136 fire and casualty groups in our study in- 
clude life insurance companies. 

As we have included in this study any two or more 
stock companies under the same management, it includes 
a wide range in size from two companies which wrote 
only $31 thousand last year to fleets of as many as four- 
teen companies and one group which wrote $869 million 
in 1960. 


Total Premiums 


The 397 fire and casualty companies and two life 
insurance companies reporting on a departmental basis 
wrote total net premiums of $8,811 million in 1960 and 
accounted for nearly 90% of all business underwritten 
by stock fire and casualty companies. The over-all loss 
ratio to premiums earned was 64.3% and the expense 
ratio to premiums written was 33.9%. The statutory 
underwriting profit was $22 million. 

There is no reason to discuss the general operating 
results of the companies in these groups, as operating 
results of all fire and casualty companies were the object 
of a special study in the April issue of Best's /nsurance 
News, and these companies follow closely the general 
averages, 

There was only one change during 1960 in the eleven 
leading groups ranked by net premium writings. Royal- 
Globe which was eleventh in size in 1959 jumped to 
ninth replacing The Fund which dropped to the Royal 
Globe’s previous position of 11. There were shiftings in 
the next four places with American Insurance, Em 
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Number —Number of Companies— 

of Groups Fire Cas. Total 
1960 136 397 
1959 137 388 
1958 134 365 
1957 128 365 
1956 123 352 
1955 122 362 
1954 (20 360 


1953 120 355 
1952 115 345 
1951 113 342 
1950 104 229 318 
1949 105 241 336 


1948 106 243 338 
1947 102 255 349 
1946 103 256 349 
1945 103 262 355 
1944 93 245 326 


1943 90 245 322 
1942 90 242 318 
1940 93 241 312 
1935 74 232 283 
1929 90 287 355 





ployers’ Group, General Motors and St. Paul ranking 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth. In 1959 
they ranked thirteenth, fifteenth, twelfth and fourteenth, 
respectively. There were two newcomers to the circle of 
the twenty-five leaders: Security-Connecticut, ranking 
twenty-third, and Glens Falls, ranking twenty-fifth. 
They replaced Zurich-American and Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, 


Ten Years Ago 


Going back ten years brings out several additional 
important shifts and emphasizes the tremendous growth 
in volume. Ten years ago only eleven groups wrote 
more than $100 million, now twenty-three write above 
that figure. In ten years Allstate moved from nineteenth 
(eleven years ago it was thirty-second) to fifth position 
premiumwise by boosting volume from $66 million to 
more than $502 million. Aetna Life Group moved from 
third to second position by boosting volume from $237 
million to $748 million. 

Groups that did not participate extensively in the 
expanding casualty lines tended to show relatively lower 
than average growth in premium volume. Although 
Home raised its premium volume in the ten year period 
from $184 million to $263 million it slid from fifth place 
to tenth while Aetna Fire dropped from twelfth to six- 
teenth position despite increasing volume from $105 
million to $162 million and the Crum and Forster group 
slid from sixteenth to nineteenth position despite boost- 
ing volume to almost $141 million. In the table of the 
twenty-five leading companies and groups in the stock 
fire and casualty field only Aetna (Fire) and Maryland 
Casualty are single companies and Aetna operated on a 
group basis until absorbing its affiliates in 1958. The 
table on page 57 lists the fifty leading stock, mutual and 
reciprocal companies and groups. 

The detailed tabulation of the individual stock com 
panies now operating on a group basis will appear in 
the 1961 edition of Best's Fire and Casualty Aggregates 
and Averages. 

(For the Fifty Leading Fire and Casualty 

Companies and Groups see page 57} 
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INDEPENDENTS’ } 
EXPERIEKNCK 


S. ALEXANDER BELL 
Partner 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


N RESPONSE TO requests from our 
ba. we have made studies of 
the underwriting experience of our 
four principal independent direct 
automobile writers. The last three 
studies have been published previ- 
ously. We have extended these 
studies to cover the five-year period 
1956 through 1960 and are giving 
below a summary of the results. 


Companies Studied 


The annua) statements of the fol- 
lowing companies were included in 
these studies: 
Allstate Insurance and 
subsidiary, Allstate Fire Insurance 
Company, Skokie, Illinois 


Company 


Farmers Insurance Exchange, Los 
Angeles, California 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Com 
pany and afhliate, Nationwide Mu 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 


Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois 


State Farm 


13 


Allstate Fire Insurance Company 
and Nationwide Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company were included in the 
1958, 1959, and 1960 figures only. 
Because of inter-company reinsur- 
ance transactions between these two 
companies and their parent compa- 
nies involving physical damage auto- 
mobile insurance, it was necessary 
to include them to present a com- 
plete picture of automobile opera- 
tions. All of these companies also 
write a relatively small amount of 
fire and casualty insurance other 
than automobile. The inclusion of 
lines other than automobile in 
total combined picture presented in 
the following analysis, however, does 
not materially affect either the totals 
or the ratios. On the other hand, 
separation of underwriting opera- 
tions in lines other than automobile 
from published reports only and 
without access to company records 
is impossible without a great deal 
of estimating which may have a 
greater effect on the ratios than the 
inclusion of the subsidiary and affil- 
iated companies. ; 


the 


Net Rate 


These companies write automobile 
insurance at a net rate except in 
those states where statutory provi- 
sions require them to write at a 
gross rate. In the latter states they 
pay policyholders’ dividends to bring 


the rates into line with their general 
rate level. Therefore, in the follow- 
ing analysis of underwriting opera- 
tions of these companies, we have 
shown the premiums written and 


arned net after policyholders’ divi- 
dends. 


Average Deviation 


In response to our request, these 
companies furnished us with their 
average “deviation” from manual 
rates. On the basis of these “devia- 
tions” we recalculated the amount 
of written earned premiums 
which would have been charged by 
these companies had they written 
their business at manual rates. We 
then applied against such adjusted 
premiums their actual losses and ex- 
penses incurred. In this manner we 
have restated their combined under- 
writing exhibit in such a manner 
as to be capable of comparison with 
the breakdown of the premium dollar 
on which manual rates are based. 


’ 


and 


Pro-forma Comparison 


A summary of these calculations 
which shows a comparison of the 
actual results of the combined under- 
writing operations of these compa- 
nies for the years 1956 through 1960 
and a pro-forma comparison of the 
combined results adjusted to manual 
rates follow: 

(Continued on page 140) 
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WE NEVER GOT A HIT... 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO, A. P, RELEASE 


YET WE “ASSURED” THE SERIES FOR PIRATE FANS 


Pittsburgh, October 13. So far, the Bucs and Yanks have 
split . . . three games apiece. Now it’s the last of the ninth 
in the final game ... tie score. After 62-and-a-half nerve- 
shredding innings—until Pirate Bill Mazeroski’s fence- 
clearing blast—the outcome of the 1960 World Series 
remained in doubt. 

But never in doubt was the fact that every Pittsburgh 


fan who’d been mailed a World Series ticket would get a 


chance to see his game—if it were played. Pirate manage- 
ment and the specialists at National Union Insurance 
Companies had seen to that. Each of the thousands of 
mailings of World Series ducats was covered by a specially 
designed National Union policy. 

This package was created and sold by an Jndependent 
Agent ... typical of the outstanding professionals who 
prepare and service America’s finest insurance. 


National Union Insurance Companies 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Casualty + Fire + Inland Marine + Ocean Marine 











BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF 


Water Damage Committee 
INLAND MULTIPLE PERIL SOCIETY 
New York, N.Y. 


HE PACKAGING of coverages has 

led to a re-examination of the 
problems of water damage as a cov- 
consideration, 
damage can be broken down 


Particular 


erage. Kor water 

into 
two areas, being water 
damage and Area water damage 
that is, the underwriting of a par 
ticular occupancy with its potentials 
for water damage as opposed to the 
catastrophic losses that can be ex- 
perienced due to flood or surface 
waters arising from torrential rain 
affecting an area. 

Particular water damage can be 
insured against because the under- 
writing information on a certain risk 
can be obtained and considered. On 
the other hand, area water damage 
does not lend itself to the use of 
underwriting skills in the same de 
gree because of the inability to pre- 
determine or anticipate the occur- 
rence of a great storm. 


Greater Frequency 


We have all read of recent torren 


tial rains happening in usually aver 
rainfall 


age which have re 
sulted in whole blocks of mercantile 


or residential areas being plagued 


areas 


with flooded basements and cellars. 
This situation has been occurring 
with greater frequency than ever be- 


20 


fore, and since package policies are 
so popular the separation into par- 
ticular and area water damage has 
become necessary. 

The insurance industry has found 
it imperative to standardize the cov- 
erage by means of standardizing the 
exclusion in policies. (c.f., Water 
Damage Exclusion Clause in Appen- 
dix) Several recent situations have 
made this approach necessary. 


Degrees of Coverage 


For example, the heavy rainfall in 
the Chicago area some time ago at 
which time the companies found it 
needful to issue a brochure to their 
adjusters defining the varied clauses 
in use and explaining the differing 
degrees of coverage found in the 
many insurance policies under which 
claims had been presented. 

In summary, the basic philosophy 
seems to be that water coming from 
within the premises is intended to 
he covered by the insurance, while 
such water which by its very nature 
would produce a catastrophe situa- 
tion is intended to be excluded; this 
on its face is the logical result of 
experience with area catastrophes 
that have occurred from time to time, 
in the past few years. To put it 
in another way, water damage aris- 
ing from local flooding or a great 
accumulation of surface waters is 
properly intended to be excluded, 
while those water damage situations 


which are unique to the building or 
contents are intended to be covered. 

Seepage, leakage, and similar en- 
tries of water into a basement are 
most likely to be the result of a gen- 
eral surface water situation brought 
about by a deluge or very heavy rain. 
Then, too, new development con- 
structions are an unknown quantity 
until at least a full year of habitation ; 
many of these areas have been cut 
out of the meadow or forest, reduc- 
ing the natural absorptive qualities 
of the soil to disperse rainfall, and 
creating a wholly new water prob- 
lem where none existed before. 

In the case of mercantile prop- 
erties, because of the specialized na- 
ture of straight water damage cov- 
erage, it was only sought after by 
those who had a water damage 
problem (or were anticipating one) 

thus straight water damage poli- 
cies were available to but a minority 
of all applicants and then only after 
a specific inspection of the premises. 
Now, however, with the all-risks 
mercantile forms available, virtually 
any risk can have at least as much 
coverage as would have been avail- 
able under a straight water damage 
policy. 


Merely "Another Peril" 


It is, perhaps, unfortunate that a 
problem that once required the atten- 
tion of specialists in the underwriting 
and inspection field has become, by 
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virtue of “packaging,” 
other peril.” 


merely ‘‘an- 


The clause which is presently used 
in all standard industry policies has 
been a step forward in clarifying the 
coverage. But there are some inter- 
esting aspects to such standardiza- 
tion ; it appears in some forms which 
are “named perils’ only. For ex- 
ample, Form #807—Manufacturing 
or Special Hazard Form; Form 
#859—Standard Dwelling Form; 
Form #858—Standard Mercantile & 
Apartment Owners Form; Form 
#MIC-1—Homeowners _ Standard 
Form do not cover water damage as 
a peril insured against and yet the 
exclusion clause is found in them. 
There is no doubt in our minds that 
the very stringent lead-in language 
of the exclusion clause reading “not 
liable for loss caused by or resulting 
from, contributed to, or aggravated 
by” was never intended to restrict 
the coverage afforded by the stand- 
ard fire insurance policy. Yet, a 
literal reading of the clause by a per- 
son not familiar with insurance prac- 
tices would lead him to expect that 
a water damage loss occasioned by 
the extinguishing of an exposure 
fire is specifically excluded. Nor 
would this inexperienced person be 
wrong, for the wording of the water 
damage exclusion is actually broad 
enough to preclude this coverage. 
He could argue “Why the exclusion 
clause when there is no mention of 
water damage as a named peril in 
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the perils section of the form?” It 
is submitted that some learned jur- 
ists might reach the same conclusion. 


Background 


Water damage insurance was first 
made available by the casualty com- 
panies in 1904 as a natural extension 
of boiler insurance—at first the cov- 
erage applied only to the discharge 
of water (or steam) from plumbing 
or heating systems. However, by 
1918, some water damage policies 
also insured against damage by 
rain or snow admitted 
through roofs or by reason of de- 
fective guttering or broken or open 
windows. More recent policies cov- 
ered water damage from domestic 
appliances and refrigerating or air- 
conditioning systems as well. In 1950 
the Federal Insurance Company is- 
sued a “combined additional cover- 
age endorsement” applicable only to 
residential properties. This endorse- 
ment could be used on fire policies 
which had already the extended cov- 
erage endorsement attached. 

By 1951, an industry-wide “Ad- 
ditional Extended 
dorsement 


water, 


Coverage” en- 
made available. 
Among other coverages, water dam- 
age was now part of a readily-obtain- 
able “package,” but the coverage did 
not apply to leakage of roofs or 


was 


gutters or the entry of rain or snow 
through open or defective doors or 
windows, 


—— 
WT mi I 


In 1954 the Inter-Regional In- 
surance Conference recommended 
the Dwelling Buildings and Contents 
Broad Form. No major improve- 
ments in water damage coverage 
were contained in this form except 
that the cost of tearing out and re- 
placing a part of the building as 
necessary to effect repairs on the 
faulty piping or device causing 
the loss was covered. Still, as in the 
other forms, the cost of replacing 
the defective plumbing was still ex- 
cluded. 

Also in 1954, Inter-Regional rec- 
ommended the “All-Risks” type of 
form we know as the Dwelling 
Buildings Special Form. For the 
first time, loss to the interior of a 
dwelling caused by water, rain or 
snow entering the premises was cov- 
ered. Flood was excluded, however, 
as were waters and other 
waters which could involve catastro- 
phe losses due to a high degree of 
geographical concentration. 


surface 


Industry Basis 


Everyone is familiar with the 
homeowners policies and the extent 
of coverage with respect to water 
damage losses. Briefly, the provi- 
sions were developed on an industry 
basis and specifically cover real prop 
erty. 


The inland marine approach, by 
the nature of the restrictions of the 


(Continued on the next page) 





Water Damage—Continued 
Nationwide Definition limiting the 
sphere of the underwriting to per 
from real 
property, developed differently. 


sonal as distinguished 


As early as 1933, the personal 
property floater covered water perils 
and flood by the simple fact of their 
As time went 
on, though, even the personal prop 


not being excluded. 





INSURANCE 
TO FIT THE NEED 


Like YOUR office, 
many others need 


insurance against 


BURGLARY 
and ROBBERY 


/ Any quick inventory of the 
values represented by the equip- 
ment in yours, or any normal 
business office, shows the sizable 
loss than can result from theft. 
Add to that the money you han- 
dle and it is easy to see why it is 
wise to protect yourself with a 
low cost Office Burglary and 
Robbery policy. 


/ Once you have bought that 


protection for yourself, you 
quickly see the size of the po- 
tential market for this modern 
“package,” providing the six 
essential types of protection 
against burglary, robbery or 
theft both at and away from the 
office. “Shelby” agents have the 
advantage of a reduced mutual 
rate that helps them close the 
sale. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
# SHELBY, OHIO 


NON-ASSESSABLE 
FIRE & CASUALTY 





erty floater was restricted until to 
day we find the same exclusions with 
respect to water damage as found in 
the other types of policy. 

On the commercial side of the in 
land marine business there are still 
which cover flood, 
specifically, in the non-controlled or 
“tailor-made” categories. This can 
be explained by the special considera- 
tion given by underwriters to unique 
risks as opposed to those risks 
which by their nature are handled 
on a “class basis.”” When flood or 
water damage is sought on a specific 
risk, it is possible for the underwriter 
to acquire through inspection analy- 
sis the information pertinent to that 
risk for the hazards involved. 

In sum, the “problems” of water 


some policies 


damage insurance coverage can be 
most simply stated by saying that it 
is not practicable to provide coverage 
against loss by a catastrophe situa- 
tion on business written as a “class” 

that is to say “dwellings,” “mer- 
cantiles” and so on. It is possible to 
insure against flood and _ surface 
waters (as defined in appendix) only 
when the particular risk can _ be 
specifically considered and, 
chance, rated. 


per- 


Exclusion Clause 


Flood and Water Damage Exclu- 
sion: This policy does not insure 
against loss caused by, resulting 
from, contributing to or aggravated 
by any of the following : 


1. Flood, surface water, waves, tidal 
water or tidal wave, 
streams or other bodies of water, or 
spray from any of the foregoing, all 
whether driven by wind or not; 


overflow of 


2. Water which backs up through 


sewers or drains; 


> 


3. Water below the surface of the 
ground including that which exerts 
pressure on or flows, seeps or leaks 
through sidewalks, driveways, foun- 
dations, walls, basement or other 
floors, or through doors, windows 
or any other openings in such side- 
walks, driveways, foundations, walls 
or floors: 

unless loss by fire or explosion en- 
sues, and this company shall then 
be liable only for such ensuing loss; 


but these exclusions shall not apply 
to property in due course of transit 


while in the custody of carriers for 


hire. 


Definitions * 


Flood: an inundation of water over 
land not usually covered by it. Such 
an accident is an act of God. 
Ordinary and Extraordinary Floods: 
extraordinary or unprecedented 
floods are floods which are of such 
unusual occurrence that they could 
not have been foreseen by men of 
ordinary experience and prudence. 
Ordinary Floods: are those, the 
occurrence of which may be reason- 
ably anticipated from the general 
experience of men residing in the 
region where such floods happen. 
Flood Waters: waters which escape 
from a stream or other body of water 
and overflow adjacent territory. Un- 
der conditions which do not usually 
occur, 

Surface Waters: as distinguished 
from the waters of a natural stream, 
lake or pond, surface waters are such 
as diffuse themselves over the sur- 
face of the ground, following no 
defined course or channel and not 
gathering into or forming any more 
definite body of water than a mere 
bog or marsh. They generally origi- 
nate in rains and melting snows but 
the flood waters of a river may also 
be considered as surface waters if 
they become separated from the main 
current or leave it never to return 
and spread out over lower ground. 
Tide Water: water which falls and 
rises with the ebb and flow of the 
tide, the term is not usually applied 
to the open sea but to coves, bays, 
rivers etc. 

Sewer: in its modern and more usual 
sense, an artificial (usually under- 
ground or covered) channel used 
for the drainage of two or more sep- 
arate buildings. “Sewers” differ 
from “drains” only in that the former 
are in cities and generally covered 
over while the latter are in rural 
communities and open. 

In a survey of the membership 
of the society, four examples were 
propounded and the respondents 
were asked if there was coverage 
under the industry clause. One- 
third of the members (about thirty- 
five persons returned the survey). 
One half of all replies received were 


* Blacks Law Dictionary—-4th Edition 
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from underwriters with the remain- 
ing equally distributed among ad- 
justers, inspectors and agents. The 
most striking result of the survey 
in the opinion of the committee is 
the lack of agreement as to just 
what water damage situations are 
excluded under the industry clause. 
Particularly, since the examples used 
are not of an unusual nature but the 
most likely to occur under the water 
damage coverage afforded by the 
personal and commercial package 
policies. An interesting sidelight is 
the fact that at least the commercial 
package policies are frequently split 
up among many carriers; thus con- 
fusion could arise in the adjustment 
of losses without some basic interpre- 
tations of the coverages definitely 
afforded and the situations definitely 
excluded. The four examples follow : 
1. Water derived from rain lays in 
a depression on a flat roof. After 
a period of time this water seeps 


through the roofing material and REGIONAL 


enters the building damaging per- 


sonal property. In the light of the | N LAN D MAR { N Ee 


flood and water damage exclusion 
is the loss covered ? TEAM 
Yes—65% 

No—35% 

2. A fire occurs in a frame dwelling, 
the water used by the firemen to fight 
the blaze runs off the wall of the ways ... through qualified and ready assist- 


Royal-Globe’s local Inland Marine team pro- 


vides you with unexcelled service in three 


burning house and flows into the ance in solicitation of all your Inland Marine 
basement of the house next door prospects a through on-the-spot premium 
through basement windows. This 


. : quotations . . . through coverage tailored to 
house has a homeowners policy with 


: your insured’s requirements. 
the water damage exclusion shown. 


Is damage to personal property in 
the basement covered ? 

Y es—90% 

No—10% on call NOW. For top service in Inland 


Royal-Globe’s team consists of a local under- 


writer and a mobile salesman and they are 


3. A break occurs in a water main Marine, call your local Royal-Globe Inland and your versatile 


and the water forces its way up Marine team and get earnest solicitations, “MULTIPLE-LINE” FIELDMAN 
through the street, it flows across competitive quotations, and custom-built 

the curb and into the basement of coverage. 

an office where supplies are stored. 
| Any coverage ? 

Ves—32% 

No—68% 

4. A vehicle strikes a water hydrant 
in front of a mercantile. The water 
enters the basement of the store by 
| seeping through the wall of the build- 
ing at ground level, then into the * 
basement. There is no doubt that 


° °s 9° YOUR, BF ot pot ar 
it entered the wall of the building Pe) fm 


grseeey] soe fron 


| (hollow concrete block) above - 


| ground. Is damage to stock covered ? INSURANCE COMPANIES new York 38, New York 
Y es—64% 
: N zie 3¢ of ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. - ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY - GLOBE 
1VO0—J0/¢ INDEMNITY COMPANY + QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
(Continued on page 84) INSURANCE COMPANY - THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD.- THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 











Sound Pilots 


In maritime circles, a pilot is one well qualified by 
training and experience and licensed by law to 


conduct vessels in and out of port. 


Our “pilots” . . . Graham W. and Marcus L. 
Ralston, left and right above . . . are exceptionally 
well qualified by training and experience and duly 
licensed by law. But, though they are mariners of 
some repute, the “circles” we have more specific 
reference to, are insurance circles rather than 
maritime. The “‘ vessel’”’ they have so soundly and 
successfully conducted, is the Ralston Insurance 
Agency. The “‘port’”’ is Port Angeles, Washington. 


Credit for a sturdy assist at the helm is accorded, 
in full measure, to Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, by ‘‘senior pilot’? Graham Ralston, 
founder of the agency . . .“‘Standard Accident has 
the facilities and services an independent agent 
needs to meet present day competition and still 
maintain an independent agent status. 


“‘Qur experience has proved to our complete satis- 
faction that Standard Accident gives fast, fair 


claim service . . . a prime requisite to success in 
today’s market . . . and skilled, helpful assistance 


with underwriting. 
“In short, an agent must deal with a reliable stock 
company and we have found Standard to be sucha 


company .. . reasonable, courteous, and fair in all 
their dealings with their agents and the public. 


We've enjoyed doing business with this outstand- 
ing Company for 28 years and we’re confidently 


looking forward to the next 28.” 
Sy, SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 77 YEARS 


S122 STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CASUALTY © FIRE ¢ MARINE © FIDELITY «© SURETY 
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Health Insurance Proposals—Part Il 


W. LEE SHIELD 
Executive Vice President 
American Life Convention, Chicago 


HE Kerr-MILts amendment to 

last year’s Social Security bill 
should be given a chance to prove its 
effectiveness. In a speech to the Ok- 
lahoma Association of Health Un- 
derwriters reported in the February 
18, 1961 issue of the National Un- 
derwriter, Senator Kerr said: 
“The opposition is going to look for 
every flaw in operation of the law 
in every state. If we can get people 
to learn provisions of the law in time 
to persuade states to implement it, 
then we have a better than 
chance to preserve the law.” 

The Senator noted that the pres- 
ent program is a complete one, ap- 
plicable to every person in the U. S. 
over 65 who is unable to provide 
health care for himself in the states 
that take advantage of the plan. 

If we refuse to give the amend- 
ment a chance, Federal government 
determination of “reasonable cost”’ 
of hospital services for a substantial 
percentage of all the hospital patients 
(the aged) will very quickly affect 
the type and quality of that service. 
The adage that “He who pays the 
fiddler calls the tune’? would again 
be proven true. And then if hospital 
costs are to be paid because many of 
the elderly cannot pay the high cost 
of medical care how can a_fair- 
minded government refuse to expand 
the program to include the other 
major element of medical cost, the 
physician and surgeon? If the pay- 
ment for a doctor is included would 
not the same truth apply? “He who 
pays the fiddler calls the tune.” 

A nationwide compulsory federal 
medical care program would cer- 
tainly increase the already existing 
tendency of overusing hospital fa- 
cilities. The feeling will exist among 
many of those receiving hospital 
treatment that since the bill is being 
paid for by some distant govern- 


even 
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ment agency an extra few days of 
hospital care might well be afforded. 
Already the serious lack of hospital 
beds is well known and this program 
would aggravate this problem. 

The Social Security approach 
piles upon the younger persons in 
the working force the unfair financial 
task of paying for the medical care 
costs of others now in retirement 
and would be a complete departure 
from the basic philosophy of the so- 
cial security system which is to pro- 
vide money in retirement years. The 
idea of the government providing 
a service (medical care) rather than 
money would open the door for the 
furnishing of other material needs 
of the aged. Housing is an example 
which immediately comes to mind. 
This is pointed to by the opponents 
as a dangerous departure from the 
original system. A departure which, 
they say, could be an important step 
down the all-too-short road to state 
socialism. 

So much for the pro’s and con’s 

‘now just how will this bill come 
up and what are its chances of enact- 
ment? 


Legislative Procedure 


All legislation levying a tax must 
originate in the House and pass the 
scrutiny of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of that body. It would 
therefore seem that hearings on the 
King Bill conducted by the Ways 
and Means Committee would pro- 
vide the first occasion for this clash. 
However, it may not happen this 
way. If the House passes and sends 
over to the Senate a bill relating to 
Social Security benefits, Senator An- 
derson might offer his bill as an 
amendment to the House-passed 
bill and the first consideration on 
providing medical care for the aged 
under Social Security would then 
occur in the Senate when it 
siders the amendment. 


con- 


Social Security  liberalizations 
have almost always come in the sec- 
ond year of each session of Congress. 
This is the so-called “election” year 
when the pressure of groups of voters 
who want something for themselves 
is felt most acutely by those who 
must stand for election. In view 
of this history, the fact that this sub- 
ject is extremely controversial, tiie 
apparent opposition to it in the 
Ways and Means Committee, and 
the need for Congress to deal first 
with matters of immediate concern 
such as unemployment, the state of 
the economy, and our foreign prob- 
lems, it appears likely that no final 
action will be taken on this proposal 
this year. 


Complex Situation 


Weighing the outlook for passage 
of the Administration proposal next 
year is considerably more compli- 
cated. These factors must be in- 
cluded in the process: 

1. Last year Congress was warned 
that if it passed such a bill President 
Eisenhower would veto it. This year 
President Kennedy is the proposer 
and advocate of it and can put the 
tremendous power of the Executive 
Department and the great weight of 
political patronage behind it. Addi- 
tionally, this proposal was an impor- 
tant plank in the platform adopted 
by the Democratic Party and a 
major issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign., 

2. The vote in the Senate last year 
on the Kennedy-Anderson amend- 
ment was fairly close :—51—44. The 
weight of the official Democrat Party 
position on the subject and active 
Presidential advocacy of it might 
very possibly cause a_ sufficient 
switch in votes to permit the bill to 
pass the Senate. 

3. In the House a compulsory 
medical care plan was not voted on 


(Continued on the next page) 





Proposals—Continued 


since the Forand Bill was rejected 
by the Ways and Means Committee 
after lengthy hearings. It was evi- 
dent last year that Rep, Mills, Chair- 
man of this critical committee, was 
opposed to the social security pro 
posal and, of course, he and Senator 
Kerr were the authors of the amend 
the security bill of 


ment to social 
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last year which was designed to care 
for those over 65 who need govern- 
ment aid to pay their medical bills. 
Mr. Mills, like Senator Kerr, feels 
that this new law should be given 
an opportunity to prove its adequacy 
before it is abandoned. As I have 
indicated, it is significant that Con- 
gressman Mills refused to introduce 
President Kennedy's bill in the 
House even with the designation 
after his name that it was done “By 
request.” There is no significant 
change in the make-up of the Ways 
and Means Committee. However, it 
is impossible to say now just how 
great an effect the reversal in Presi- 
dentia) attitude toward the Jegisla- 
tion will have. The extent to which 
the President is willing to push for 
his legislative program was demon- 
strated in the fight in the House over 
the expansion of the Rules Commit- 
tee membership. Undoubtedly the 
chance of passage for the Adminis- 
tration proposal has improved, but 
by how much is hard to measure. 
Also to be considered is the fact that 
the conservatives gained 22 seats in 
the House in the last election and it 
is expected that al] or almost al) of 
their votes would be against such a 


bill. 


On balance, it appears that the 
Administration will have a difficult 
battle to get its bill through the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and that if it is successful 
there it is almost impossible at this 
point to predict what would happen 
in a vote of the entire House. On 
the other hand its prospects for 
passage in the Senate are good and 
it was for this reason that I earlier 
indicated that the strategy of the ad- 
vocates of the social security mech- 
anism might be to add Senator An- 
derson’s bill as an amendment to a 
Social Security measure which has 
already passed the House, so that 
when the House considers its bill, 
as amended by the Senate to include 
health care, the weight of Senate 
action would be added to it. 


Other Factors 


There are other factors bearing 
on the passage of this proposal 
whose weight will depend to a large 
extent on the conditions existing 
when the bill is considered. The 
state of the economy is one such 


factor, as is the possibility of a na- 
tional deficit. Another will be reac- 
tion of the country to other tax in- 
creases which have already been en- 
acted. 


As much as I would like to be able 
to tell you with some definiteness 
that the bill will either be enacted or 
be defeated, I cannot do so. I think 
that at the present time we must 
describe its chances as 50-50. Its 
outcome will depend on the factors 
which I have mentioned, plus one 
other, and it may well be the most 
important of all. It is the interest 
which insurance men and_ other 
Americans have and express to those 
with whom you come in contact and 
especially if these opinions are ex- 
pressed to the members of Congress. 


Consider the Impact 


T have been asked, “What will the 
passage or defeat of this legislation 
mean to the insurance business?” 
Let us consider first the impact on 
us of its passage, 

Its immediate and short-range ef- 
fect will be to kill the sale of basic 
hospital insurance coverage and the 
continuance of such coverage for the 
over age 65 persons covered by So- 
cial Security. This is a loss of sev- 
eral million policyholders. I do not 
mean that the entire market of the 
over age 65 will be eliminated and 
all policy coverages would be cut off 
at that age. Those persons who 
would be dissaiistied with the level 
of benefits provided and who are 
economically able to do so would 
undoubtedly purchase supplementary 
coverage to raise the level of bene- 
fits to those which they desired. 
However the basic coverage under 
the proposed law is quite generous 
and the market for that coverage 
would be destroyed. 
apply to: 


This would 


1. The sale of individually purchased 
policies to the over 65. 

2. The sale of individual policies 
that become paid up at 65. 

3. The sale of individual guaranteed 
renewable policies for a guaranteed 
period beyond age 65. 

4. The continuation of group health 
insurance on retired workers and 
their dependents. 

5. The continuation on an individ- 
ual policy basis of coverage origi- 
nally provided by group insurance, 
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pursuant to the right of the employee 
to convert his group coverage. 

6. The new issuance of group in- 
surance at advanced ages. 

The long-term effect is much more 
difficult to define. At one time | 
would have simply said that it would 
mean the complete death of the 
health insurance business. Now I’m 
not so sure, Undoubtedly this part 
of the insurance business would suf- 
fer terrible and permanently crip- 
pling blows but I have been sur- 
prised to learn recently that in 
England the sale of health care 
insurance is beginning a discernible 
comeback. However, I would remind 
you that this has only happened 
when the tax burden for the benefits 
became so heavy that the taxpayers 
would not stand for any further in- 
creases and the quality of the services 
under the government plan was so 
inadequate that those who could af- 
ford it were willing to buy insurance, 
even though they also had to pay 
the taxes. 

I cannot predict just what would 
be the course of expansion and rate 
of expansion of this initial program. 
On the one hand we have the avowed 
program of the United Auto Work- 
ers, and others who could expand 
this “foot in the door” to an open 
door program of national health in- 
surance and on the other, the fact 
that in no other country that has 
adopted such a full program has 
there existed the dynamic, success- 
ful, widely accepted and mature pri- 
vate health insurance business that 
we have in America. In my own es- 
timation there would be a gradual 
erosion of our business as the gov- 
ernment plan was expanded. Prob- 
ably the first expansion would be to 
include doctor bills—then to de- 
crease eligibility requirements, etc., 
much as social security itself has ex- 
panded. 


A more intriguing area of specu- 
lation is what use will be made of 
our opportunities if the administra- 
tion bill is defeated. We are aware 
that its defeat would not be the end 
of efforts to legislate in this area. 
The opporunities would be great to 
accomplish the following things 
which we must do: 

1. Bring about a close association 
between the doctors, hospitals, in- 
surance business, Blue Cross—all of 
those who are part of the financing 
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and furnishing of medical care. The 
possibility of similar legislative pro- 
posals later make the problems of 
each the problems of all. It should 
cause each of us to assist the others 
in better performance, more econom- 
ical service and definite efforts to 
spread both so that our services will 
reach all who are entitled to them. 
Whenever any one segment of the 
private health care mechanism falls 
down, the danger of imposition of 
a government plan is strengthened. 


2. The insurance business should 
immediately direct a long, hard, 
searching, merciless look at itself. 
This need was driven home in an 
address by Horace Brower, Presi- 
dent of the Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company of California, before 
the Health Insurance Association 
of America’s Group Insurance 
Forum in New York. Some of the 
questions he posed are: Is our prod 
uct as good as we can make it? Does 
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TRAVELING DICTATOR 

This portable battery-operated,  full- 
fledged dictating machine especially de- 
signed for the business or professional 
man who is “on the go” was announced 
today by Edison Voicewriter Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company. Called “Escort,” 
the new machine may be used in the office 
or on the road as a regular dictating ma- 
chine. Comfortably slung over the shoul- 
der in a leather holster or carried in an 
attractive attache case when traveling, it 


can be used to record interviews, notes, 
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office efficiency 


or reports anywhere in the field. Rugged 
in structure, it will record in any position 

in the briefcase, even upside down. 
Edison has built into the portable the full 
power of its standard dictating machines. 
It is equipped with an adjustable record 
volume control which enables the user 
to record close-up dictation, conferences, 
or interviews without the use of extra 
microphones or accessories; an On-Talk 
light which flickers with the sound of the 
voice, signalling visually that the unit is 
recording; a signal that warns the user 
that he is near the end of the disc; and 
a set of batteries that will power the ma- 
chine for a full three months of average 
use. 


RAPID COPIER 


Said to be the fastest copying machine 
ever introduced in this country, the French- 
made ARCOR is simple enough for a child 
to operate. According to its American 
distributor, the Burton Mount Corporation, 
the machine is the first copier to produce 
glossy and plain stats on permanent paper. 
In addition to standard office copying the 
French process should add a new dimen- 
sion to the copying field for both amateur 
and professional photographers. The fully 
automatic ARCOR makes from one to 500 
copies electronically in ten seconds each, 
can copy originals from 9 inches to 42 
inches in width and stands approximately 3 
feet in height. For use in systems work, 
it can be set to automatically produce any 
number of copies of an original. 
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TAPE FILE 


Designed to keep data processing tape 
neatly stored and immediately accessible 
anywhere in the computer room, this Mo- 
bile Rotary File manufactured by Acme 
Visible Records, Inc., can be _ easily 
wheeled to whichever computer is avail- 
able. The mobile file revolves a complete 
360 degrees, bringing tapes within finger- 
tip reach from any position. 

The file holds the reels of tape compactly 
in metal cases, where they can be visibly 
coded for immediate reference. Less active 
tapes can be stored in lower drawers. 


SELF-PRINTING METER 


Weighing only five pounds, this new 
postage meter prints directly on any size 
envelope or package and eliminates the 
need for a mailing machine or tape. The 
“Postalia” should prove particularly attrac- 
tive to small business firms and self-em- 
ployed professionals who heretofore have 
found it uneconomical to use a meter for 
their relatively small mailing needs. The 
same meter, however, has also been de- 
signed to meet the requirements of large- 
volume producers since an easy spap-in 
adjustment facilitates its use with either a 
manual or electric-drive letter sealer. Hav- 
ing a capacity of up to 6,000 letters per 
hour, the sealer will accommodate enve- 
lopes up to %” thickness. Beyond that, the 
meter is simply snapped out of the sealer 
unit and the stamping done by hand. 








TIME 
CONTROL = 


CCURATE PERFORMANCE records 
pte for every minute of 
a computer’s time are necessary both 
for planning full utilization of the 
computer and for charging work 
against individual departments. 

The American United Life Insur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, wanted 
to gain the greatest possible advan- 
tage from its recently installed NCR 
304 Electronic Data Processing Sys- 
tem. This system reads paper tape 
at 108,000 characters a minute, reads 
2,000 punched cards a minute, and 
prints reports at 600 lines per minute 

a speed equivalent to 290 typists. 
The company wanted a detailed time 
control on each individual “job” 
or operation performed on the ‘“Na- 
tional 304” as well as a time report 
on all non-productive periods. This 
data would enable management to 
know at all times the exact time 
status of computer-performed work 
in total and for individual depart- 
ments. 

A Calculagraph Elapsed Time 
Computer was installed to give man- 
agement the machine-verified time 
reports it wanted. The Celculagraph 
performs three distinct jobs. At the 
start of each-day’s operation of the 
“National 304,” it records and prints 
the exact starting time—and at the 
end of the day it checks out the sys- 
tem in the same manner. This gives 
the time in which the machine was 
assigned for over-all use. 
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The second use of the computer 
involves possible down time of the 
If, for a 
brief period, the system must be 
turned over to maintenance person- 
nel, the Calculagraph prints the start 
and elapsed time of the maintenance 
work. By deducting this time from 
the over-all system time, the com- 


data processing system. 


pany can determine the ratio of use 
to maintenance for that particular 
period. 

The third and most important unit 
of work in terms of volume involves 
the time measurement of individual 
jobs that are performed on the “Na- 
tional 304.” Using an individual 
ticket for each computer assignment, 
the starting time is imprinted on the 
job ticket by the computer. When 
the “304” has completed the task, 
the elapsed time is printed on the 
ticket. The job may be a production 
run, a program testing period, tape 
audit period, or some other task re- 
quiring the use of the processing sys- 
tem. 

Theoretically, the sum total of the 
individual time cards plus the main- 
tenance period should equal the al- 
loted time for the system. This 
would be true if one job precisely 
followed another. In actual practice, 
this seldom happens. Therefore, the 
difference between the over-all re 
corded time, the maintenance 
time, less the sum of the individual 
job time, equals the non-productive 


less 


time which would have been avail 
able under maximum utilization. 
American United finds that this 
system of obtaining time data on its 
computer system is both simple and 
effective. No clerical or stop-watch 
calculations are required. The ticket 
which the Calculagraph imprints 
with the time data is a permanent 
record available for any kind of anal 
ysis. These tickets enable manage 
ment to study all aspects of its new 
system on the basis of full data. 


NEW STENO COURSE 


A FIVE-HOUR CONCENTRATED 
eral dictation and _ transcription 
course has been prepared here by 
The SoundScriber Corporation. The 
new course was designed to train 
secretaries in the skills of machine 
transcription in just five classroom 
hours. Planned for minimum super 
vision, the course includes students’ 
textbook, instructor’s manual 
professionally recorded discs. 

The course consists of five work 
units, with each unit containing sec 
tions on transcribing aids and prac- 
tice, spelling study and secretarial 
hints. 


gen 


and 


Besides its application to 
classroom study, the course is adapt 
able to home study since the Sound 
Scriber recording discs can be 
played easily on most 33% r.p.m. 


phonographs. 
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The Statistician’s Role 


HUGH D. WALLACE 
Farmers Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company 


HE ROLE OF the statistician in 
T management may strike some of 
you as a rather limited subject. Ac- 
tually, there are few functions that 
have as many line-staff, centraliza- 
tion versus decentralization, and in- 
tegrated electronic data processing 
ramifications as does the statistical 
function. In our company, we have 
watched as the company changed 
from a line organization to a line- 
staff organization. We have seen 
it partially decentralized and, in the 
past year, substantially programed 
for our electronic data processing 
equipment. Our case history on the 
statistical function has helped us to 
understand these new concepts. 


Role Differs 


What is the statistical function? 
My experience as an insurance de- 
partment examiner in visiting vari- 
ous companies, in talking to company 
men at meetings and in reviewing 
articles in various publications leads 
me to conclude that the statistician’s 
role in the insurance industry usually 
differs from the academic concept 
of the function. 

Statistics is the science of collect- 
ing and compiling data and analyzing 
it so as to learn new facts. The col- 
lection process starts with a defini- 
tion of the data that is to be collected. 
The insurance statistician is an ex- 
pert on what is to be collected. In 
the past, he has usually been an ex- 
pert on how it will be collected. He 
usually, though, did not specify the 
data. The specifications for the 
greatest volume of data have been 
set for most of us by statistical 
agencies or rating bureaus. Assigned 
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Risk Plans similarly tell us their 
requirements. The annual statement 
in Schedules O and P, specifies ac- 
cident and policy year statistics that 
are needed. Schedule T calls for 
state statistics. The actuary, claims, 
underwriting and other functions 
state their needs. The statistician 
has not been given a general problem 
with a great deal of leeway as to what 
data is necessary to solve the prob- 
lem. The data has been predeter- 
mined. 


The Analysis Phase 


At the other end, the analysis 
phase of the function, we seldom find 
a need for the traditional tools of a 
statistician: frequency distribution, 
measures of dispersion, skewness 
and kurtosis, probable error, etc. In 
fact, the very question of credibility 
is usually left to the underwriter, 
actuary or bureau that requested the 
figures. One might even conclude 
that the title “statistician,” is a mis- 
nomer and that “statistical manager” 
or “‘datician” would be more appro- 
priate. 

This line of thinking might lead 
us to conclude that the function is 
primarily concerned with data proc- 
essing with the emphasis on proc- 
essing. If processing were the es- 
sence of the function, then the 
statistician’s job is diminished to the 
extent that centralized data process- 
ing is transferred to the branch office, 
it is diminished to the extent that 
an independent electronic data proc- 
essing department integrates statis- 
tical processing with other data 
processing. Processing is not the 
essence of the function. 

The value of the insurance statis- 
tician does lie in his centralized 
knowledge of the various govern- 
mental, industry and internal re- 


quirements, and his ability to develop 
a coordinated program to obtain 
them. He works with the data proc- 
essing group, he works with branch 
offices. His authority is one of ex- 
pertness. 

Just how much does the company 
have at stake in this job? First of 
all, much of it involves external re- 
ports. Rate filings or deviations may 
be predicated on special statistical 
runs. 100 per cent accuracy is es- 
sential—the company’s reputation is 
at stake. Secondly, this data is an 
important ingredient in many in- 
ternal management decisions—the 
company’s financial well-being is at 
stake. Thirdly, a great deal of in- 
ternal work, meaning salary dollars, 
is involved in this function. I can 
make a good case for 75 per cent of 
our 80 column renewal premium 
card being of a statistical nature. 
Study your data processing pro- 
grams and you will find that the 
volume of data is in the statistical 
area. 


Responsibilities 


Let’s take a look at the responsi- 
bilities of the vice president—sta- 
tistics in a large decentralized, line- 
staff company which has an 
independent electronic data process- 
ing department. He is responsible 
for furnishing Actuarial with pure 
premiums by rating territories, clas- 
sifications, age groups and similar 
categories; He sees to it that ac- 
counting gets the unearned premium 
reserve, loss reserves, premium tax 
reserves, dividend reserves and state 
and coverage breakdowns; Claims 
receives detailed claim figures by 
supervisory units and claim reserve 
studies; Underwriting gets loss ex- 
perience by occupation, limits, birth 
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SPEED YOUR READING 


RUSSELL THACHER 
Director 
The Columbia University Study 
Program in Rapid Reading 
With Improved Retention 


HE AVERAGE AMERICAN reads 
only as fast as an eighth grader ; 


that is, less than 200 words per min 
ute. A few people may be able to 
get by at this low rate, but for any 
one who depends upon reading to 
any extent—students, businessmen, 
professional people, those interested 
in civic affairs, book lovers, or even 
the average citizen who wants only 
to keep abreast with the world about 
him 


quate, 


this rate is hopelessly inad« 


A Reading Problem 


Kor example, it would take the 
average unskilled reader eight hun 
dred hours (over twenty full work 
weeks!) to read thoroughly any 
sizable Sunday paper, which may 
easily run to four hundred pages and 
a million words of text. It is per- 
fectly true that no one wants to read 
every word of the Sunday paper, or 
every best seller, or every memoran 
dum or form letter that crosses the 
desk or comes throngh the mail 
but the sheer bulk of such material 
is indicative of the “reading prob 
lem” of our time. Unless you know 
how to tackle it you are at a serious 
disadvantage. You find yourself so 
overwhelmed by the flood of routine 
and largely unimportant material, 
you neglect what you really want to 
read, or really should read, simply 
because you never have the time 


Do you know how fast you now 


read? You can find out very easily: 
Write down the exact time in min 
utes and seconds. 


When you finish 
reading this article, note the time 
elapsed. You will have read a total 
of 600 words. Divide the number 
of minutes by 600 to find your exact 
reading rate in words per minute. 

No matter what your present read- 
ing has 
proved that you can train yourself 


speed may be _ research 
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to at least double that rate in a very 
short time. Colleges, universities, 
and large business corporations all 
sponsor courses for exactly this pur- 
They are aware that one of 
the greatest handicaps their students 
or employees face is an inadequate 
reading rate. Now the Columbia 
University Study Program in Rapid 
Reading with Improved Retention 
that 


pose. 


offers a do-it-yourself course 
can be taken at home during your 
leisure time. The Columbia Pro- 
gram is a division of, and is being 
distributed by, the 
Month Club. 

For years it was assumed that the 
slow reader was the sure reader, that 
the rapid readers were careless or 
superficial—or both. Actually, stud- 
The 
mind of the rapid reader is far more 
alert and eager than that of the slow 
reader. The fast reader tends to 
think as fast as he reads. 


300k-of-the- 


ies have proved the opposite. 


Wrestling With Words 


On the other hand it 


has been 
found that the slow reader is in- 
clined to labor over each word, 
mouth them audibly or silently to 
himself, Often he finds it neces- 
sary to look back every line or so to 
make sure he understands what he 


has read. His mental energy is ab- 


With complete comprehension 


sorbed wrestling with words rather 
than with the thought they are in- 
tended to convey. 

Of course, rapid reading is no end 
in itself. Why read at all unless you 
remember what you have read? But 
the ability to read quickly and with 
complete comprehension has very 
little relation to intellectual 
capacity. It is an acquired facility 
much like driving a car or learning 
to speak French. Slow hesitant read- 
ing is simply the result of poor train- 
ing. Statistics show that many chil- 
dren read faster and better than their 
parents. And though some eminent 
professors are rapid readers, some 
who are equally eminent cannot read 
as fast as their freshman students. 


one’s 


The secret of rapid reading is 
learning to read word groups rather 
than one word at a time, and to 
anticipate what’s to come in the next 
word grouping—the next sentence, 
even the next paragraph. But as the 
Columbia University Program 
points out no one should try to read 
everything at the same rate of speed. 
Flexibility is important. For in- 
stance no matter what your average 
word-per-minute reading speed 
might be, anyone tackling Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity—or for that 
matter instructions governing your 
Federal Income Tax Returns— 
would be well -advised to read with 
slow and exacting care. On the other 
hand, many ordinary form letters, 
memorandums, or articles of tran- 
sient interest may be rapidly 
skimmed. Coverage of the morning 
paper by the properly trained reader 
can easily be whittled down to 20 
minutes a day. 


Specific Training 


It all depends upon training—ac- 
quiring the specific techniques called 
for by the demands of various read- 
ing material. These techniques are 
easily mastered; they involve prac- 
tice in retention, practice in increas- 


ing your eye-span—iiterally training 
(Continued on page 53) 
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FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 226 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


Via Air Mail 
BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


APECO 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2100 West Dempster Street 
Evanston, IIlinois 
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OPIES? 
OU CAN HAVE AN 
APECO 
OPYMAKER 
in your office for 
as little as $99 complete 
DW COST LEASING AND TIME PAYMENT 
PLANS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE 

FREE BOOK 





FREE APECO 
BOCK CFFER 
NO OBLIGATION! 


“HOW MANY HATS SHOULD 
YOUR COPYMAKER WEAR?” 


NAME 
ADDRESS __ 
CITY 

COMPANY — 
TITLE —=*™*S 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 





NEW HI-SPEED, 1-STEP OPERATION — 
CLEAR, SHARP COPIES EVERY TIME! 


The new Apeco Uni-Matic is all-electric, completely automatic. 
So fast . . . so easy-to-use you’re an expert the very first time you use it. 
Styled to enhance any office. Priced to fit the smallest budget. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


Get all the time and money-saving facts of APECO copying. Discover the hundreds 
of additional applications for copying in your business that only 
“copy everything” versatility can offer. 


it’s all in this NEW FREE BOOK! 


MAIL ATTACHED POSTAGE PAID AIR MAIL CARD TODAY! 


the futine we your office todoy. *APECO, 9 at eras oe a | 
‘APECO | AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street+>Evanston, Illinois 
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Decisions and Communications 


GUY’ FERGASON 


OETHE sAtp, “Treat a man as 

he is and he will get worse. 
But treat a man as if he already is 
what he ought to be and he will 
become what he ought to be.” 

It is our opinion that the effects 
of decision-making go deep in an 
organization and form the basis for 
the human relations program of an 
organization. Every program of 
management regardless of whether 
it deals with personnel, sales, oper- 
ations or finance reflects a series of 
decisions of management. The man- 
agement of men which reflects an at- 
titude is put into operation by deci- 
sion. 


Operational Pattern 


Communication is the means by 
which an organization carries on its 
activities. It is the practice of man- 
agement to establish a pattern of 
operations by which an organization 
handles its affairs. If all activities 
were identical we would need only 
to set up an example and direct all 
to follow this pattern without devia 
tion or exception. That is what hap- 
pens when machine application is 
used—each transaction must be 
standardized. Though the 
may vary, the method remains con- 


figures 


stant. By routine and repetitive oper- 
ations management is spared the need 
for personal direction. If it were this 
easy we could (1) define the method, 
(2) issue the order, and (3) estab- 
lish the volume of production, and 
ergo, the operations become auto- 
matic. But life and management is 
not so simple. Anywhere from 25% 
to 40% of our office transactions 
require interpretation and decision 
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because they differ from the common 
pattern. Management will be ever 
plagued by the need to decide, di- 
rect and communicate. 


Management Skill 


It is the management skill that 
commands our attention. One com- 
pany, seeking a way to control its 
salesmen’s expenses, established a 
budget which was based on a maxi- 
mum expense allowance which, in 
turn, was based on “an allowable 
percent of sales.” This was a sound 
decision because it solved half the 
problem—namely, the control of the 
total expenses. It failed utterly in 
determining if the expenses could 
be reduced. There is no such thing 
as automatic management. Controls 
are guides by which the unimportant 
or routine and repetitive decisions 
are disposed of with a minimum of 
effort. Management is predomi- 
nantly concerned with the exceptions. 

In our effort to develop an orderly 
analysis of the importance of com- 
munications on decision-making, it 
is our opinion that the attitude of 
management is the base upon which 
other factors are developed. Attitude 
reflects management’s motives—abil- 
ity is the capacity to put the attitude 
into tangible perspective—policy is 
the by-product, and decision is the 
triggering mechanism, Communica- 
tions is the means by which we sell 
our ideas (or decisions, or policies, 
et cetera ). 

Attitude may make or break a 
decision. We are thinking of one 
company that was moving to new 
quarters. The Office Manager con- 
vinced management that new furni- 
ture would save space (furniture 
could be functional and of modern 


size versus the old, large, cumber- 
some desks) and would please the 
employees. It would reflect man- 
agement’s interest in the employees’ 
working conditions. However, man- 
agement’s attitude was such that it 
handled the purchase of the furni- 
ture, selected the color of the desks 
as well as specified size and type. 
In a few words, management made 
all the decisions. As long as man- 
agement was spending the money, 
it had the right of selection. You 
guessed it—the employees felt that 
nothing was correct. The colors 
were bad—the size was wrong— 
there was insufficient drawer space 
—the tops of the desks caused light 
glare and so on. Management threw 
up its hands in disgust. “What does 
one have to do to please employees 
these days?” one of the managers 
asked us. We pointed out two basic 
errors: the first was the real one, 
namely, it failed to communicate with 
the employees and give them a choice 
where choice was possible. The 
great use of color in modern offices 
lends itself to individual selection 
within a given range of colors. Man- 
agement could control the colors by 
determining the acceptable and har- 
monious ones. The employees could 
select the color that appealed to them 
individually. 


Failure to Communicate 


The second error was that the 
failure to communicate included the 
failure to obtain the expert opinion 
or recommendation of their Office 
Manager as _ to size, material, et 
cetera, within the price range estab- 
lished by management. So often our 
attitude is that the other person does 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Stop / - 2= Store 
_ misplacing policy data 
files / electronically 


di 


THE MANUAL FILE. Master policy records are 
often unavailable because they are in transit 
or temporarily misplaced. 


ELECTRONIC INFORMATION SYSTEM. Master policy 
records kept in the RAMAC disk file are avail- 
able to you immediately. 


Get any policy fact you need in seconds 
.. from IBM RAMAC’ disk files 


No more lost or strayed daily reports 
when they are stored in an IBM data proc- 
essing system with RAMAC disk files. 

RAMAC magnetic disks contain all 
master policy file records in one place—and 
make them available immediately. Simply 
type your inquiry...and you get complete, 
accurate policy status in seconds. With the 
RAMAC file, your records are as up-to- 
date as your very last transaction. 

IBM data processing systems automati- 


cally rate and code approved applications 
and write policies on high-speed printers. 
In addition, they automatically prepare 
renewal notices, policy declarations, sta- 
tistical and other management reports. 

Call your IBM Representative. He can 
give you the full story on IBM data proc- 
essing systems with RAMAC disk files... 
and tell you how the increasingly wide 
range of capacities provides the ideal sys- 
tem for any size insurance company. 


DATA PROCESSING 





booklets 


P-413—Dictating Tips 


Stage fright is usually the disease of the 
unfortunate person forced into facing a 
large and strange audience. But since the 
development and perfection of dictating 
equipment this troublesome terror has 
spread to thousands of offices where the 
sole audience is an innocent enough looking 
microphone. “How To Measure Time With 
Tape" may prove an invaluable aid in over- 
coming this common fear of both veterans 
and recent converts to tape dictation. The 
booklet also suggests various methods of 
getting the most out of dictating units and 
tips on composing, preparation and trans- 
cription. 


P-414—Property Protection 


Designed as a guide for anyone responsi- 
ble for plant protection—top management, 
supervisory personnel, guards and watch- 
men—a new "Property Protection Manual’ 
is now available. Among the subjects cov- 
ered are: Selection of the proper candidates 
for guard duty; who needs a guard and how 
many; purchasing and caring for uniforms 
and equipment; the guard's route; what 
every guard should know about first aid 
problems, intruders, sprinkler systems and 
report writing; and several other topics 
which should help to make protection an un- 
derstandable and efficient technique. 


P-415—Novel Letterheads 


The success of an aggressive sales cam- 
paign or a large publicity drive often de- 
pends on getting the attention of the 
selected audience. Too often form letters 
involving a great deal of the time and money 
on the part of the sender, land in the 
wastebasket of the recipient—unnoticed and 
unread. A pamphlet, "300 Flash Bulletins," 
contains examples of letterheads which 
through illustration, color, and jingle or 
maxim should prove effective against the 
temptation of the trash bin. The ideas 
offered are appropriate for advertising, col- 
lecting, holiday greeting and many similar 
activities carried on by most business firms. 
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Decisions—from page 40 


not understand our problem. In one 
such situation, also involving furni- 
ture purchase, management put a 
“dollar limit” on the expenditure 
but permitted the Office Manager 
and the employees to work out the 
details. 

Ability may deal with skills and 
it may deal with empathy which we 
use here to mean the ability to un- 
derstand and consider the feelings 
and attitudes of others. We are not 
speaking of technical skills which 
have to do with acquired knowledge, 
general or specialized. The ability 
of appraising its attitudes and of 
putting them in proper perspective 
is one of management’s greatest as- 
sets (assuming it is possessed by 
management). We mentally run 
down the list of our acquaintances 
and we can spot those who find 
communications a difficult problem. 
The problem is not one of articula- 
tion—it is a problem of being a “lone 
wolf” in the decision-making field 
and of deciding for one’s self. One 
of our clients asked us to develop 
a training problem for them. After 
talking to management about the 
objectives and the areas of training, 
we listed a group of subjects which 
were to be covered in the program. 
With minor changes, management 
approved the list and requested that 
the material be developed as soon 
as possible. We stated that manage- 
ment should do two things before 
we wrote the detailed training ma- 
terial : 

1. Should notify the employees (su- 
pervisors) that a training program 
was being developed : 

2. Ask their opinion and comments 
as to the list of suggested subjects. 

Management failed to differentiate 
in its refusal to communicate with the 
employees, as we required, between 
(1) asking for an open opinion on 
the subject, and (2) asking for opin- 
ion in respect to specifics (which is 
not a choice but a critical comment). 
If we had suggested that manage- 
ment ask the supervisors if they 
wanted a training program or what 
subjects should be covered, we would 
have been asking management to 
give up one of its prerogatives, 
namely, the right of determination. 
But to ask advice as to the scope 
or content, directed to specific items 


is a form of communication that pro- 
duces results. In this case, the su- 
pervisors added two subjects which 
were important to them but which 
had been overlooked by manage- 
ment. The training course was suc- 
cessful mainly because of the com- 
munication, and management’s abil- 
ity to understand its importance. 


By-Product of Decision 


Policies are examples of communi- 
cations in which management ex- 
presses the ground rules in writing. 
One of our associates does consider- 
able consulting work for small com- 
panies (with office staffs not ex- 
ceeding 20 or 25 employees). He 
told us that he rarely found written 
policies, or for that matter any kind 
of policy, in small companies. Call 
it anything you want or subscribe 
any reason, it still reflects an absence 
of communication by management. 
It almost invariably follows that the 
absence of policy is attended by a 
one-man rule in which all decisions 
are made by the manager. 

Policy can deal with any subject 
from methodology to internal pro- 
motion. Policy, as we said, expresses 
management’s decision in respect to 
the subject covered by the policy. 
Inasmuch as a policy is a written 
decision, there are several questions 
which influence its (policy) effec- 
tiveness : 

1. Does the policy deal with an ex- 
ceptional incident or does it apply 
to a repetitive situation? 


2. Has the reason for the policy been 
explained ? 


3. Have the employees been notified 
of the policy ? 

4. Will its interpretation and applica- 
tion give rise to exceptions ? 

5. Am I prepared to enforce the 
policy ? 

6. Did I check with other companies 
as to what they did in similar situa- 
tions? 

7. Does the policy require “selling” 
or is it self-enforcing ? 

8. Did I have the facts when the 
policy was formulated ? 


9. Is it worded clearly so as not to 
cause confusion ? 


10. Is the policy in contradiction with 
other policies ? 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Office designed with EFFICIENCY in mind... 
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ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
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OFFICE SEATING 


PLANNING of to- 
day’s offices demands office seating 
that is both attractive and comfort 
able. This combination is said to be 


TOTAL-CONCEPT 


achieved in a new line of aluminum 
chairs made by the Cramer Posture 
Chair Co., Inc. 

The ‘1600 
twelve matched chairs—executive, 
clerical, secretarial and side chairs 
—each one graceful yet functional, 
with heavy accent on “all-day” 
comfort. The chairs are made ex- 
clusively of aluminum by Alcoa and 
each has maximum strength with 
minimum weight. 

The swivel models feature Cra- 
mer’s exclusive ““TurnOmatic” mech- 


Series” includes 


anism which allows a seated occu- 
pant to raise or lower his seat simply 


by swiveling. Other simple, finger- 
tip adjustments properly fit each 
chair to its occupant. In addition, 
each chair has a non-revolving spin 
dle for smooth, non-wobbling seat 
action, plus custom engineered tilt- 
ing mechanisms for greater comfort 
and efficiency. 


Roll Quietly 


Formed seat plates are perforated 
for air flow and have thick foam 
latex cushions. Seat and back covers 
are removable and are available in 
a variety of 


modern colors and 


fabrics. All models roll quietly on 


2” soft-tread casters 


COMPACT CALCULATOR 


\ NEW MODEL of its lightweight 
calculating machine, the Type 2, 
introduced by the Curta 
Company. It is intended for those 
who require a precise “on-the-spot” 


has been 


answer for every type of mathemati- 
cal operation. Combining the accu- 
racy, speed and versatility of a large 
desk calculator with the portability 
of a pocket slide rule, the Curta has 
a capacity of 11 digits on the key- 
board, & digits on the indicator dial 
and 15 digits (corresponding to 999 
trillion) in the answer dial. 

Precision made of stainless steel 
and high grade anodized aluminum 
alloys, the cylindrically shaped in- 
strument is only 214. inches in dia- 
meter by 33 inches high and weighs 


12 ounces. Easily held and operated 
in one hand, the Type 2 is noiseless 
in operation, rust and corrosion- 
proof and does not require an ex- 
ternal power supply. A continuous 
tens transfer and reversing lever 
permits short-cut techniques in the 
basic operations of multiplication, 
division, addition, subtraction and 
in multiple operations involving 
cubes, roots, percentiles and trigono- 
metric functions. Automatic stops 
prevent errors in operation or dam- 
age from overspeeding in fast opera- 
tion. 


EASY ERASABLE 


A DIAZO SENSITIZED Erasable Sepia 
Intermediate paper (402 IZE) is 
now offered by the Ozalid Division 
of General Aniline and Film Cor- 
poration. Pencil, ink, and typewrit- 
ten entries can be removed by rub- 
bing with an ordinary eraser. The 
surface retains its tooth in the erased 
areas for subsequent additions. The 
specially prepared base paper is 
highly transparent for fast reprint 
speed and has excellent show- 
through for drawing purposes. Its 
high degree of uniform translucency 
and freedom from conventional fibers 
or mottle permits extra sharpness 
in copies. The sepia image of the 
402 IZE material provides actinic 
opacity and superior contrast to pick 
up fine detail from weak-line origi- 
nals and provides wide latitude in re- 
printing. The dark image has ex- 
cellent readability of all detail from 
the front or from the back. Both 
sides of the sheet are coated with a 
plastic surface making 402 IZE 
water and grease resistant. It can be 
subjected to running water or 
cleaned with a damp sponge without 
damage to the dye image. 

Ozalid’s Erasable Sepia Inter- 
mediate may be exposed in any dry 
diazo whiteprint machine. Exposure 
time will vary with the translucency 
of the original and intensity of the 
light source. Usually development 
takes but one pass when machine is 
run at its normal speed. If neces- 
sary, several passes can be made 
through the developer section with 
safety since Ozalid ammonia proc- 
essed materials cannot be over-devel- 
oped. In addition to a standard 
eraser, removal of the dye image 
may be accomplished by scraping 
with a blade or knife. 
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Who needs 
wastebaskets? 


There’s so little waste of paper 
with a 914 Office Copier that 
the cost of discarded copies has 
become an insignificant factor. 
The oversized wastepaper basket 
(which had to be emptied 4 or 5 
times a day) is fast disappearing 
from the modern office. 


Push a button 
... copies flow! 


Anyone can make perfect copies 
everytime on a 914 Copier. No 
wet chemicals or expensive copy- 
ing paper are required, and there 
are no exposure settings. It’s 
fully automatic! Makes copies on 
ordinary paper (plain or colored) 
or selected offset masters, 


NlOwW... 


_Imake 
copies on 
ordinary 


Copies are as 
good as originals 


Many insurance companies re- 
port that copies often look better 
than originals, so fine is the 914’s 
quality of reproduction. Yet sup- 
plies cost only about 1¢ per copy! 
Makes multiple copies of insur- 
ance forms, letters—anything, 
without rehandling original. 


XEROX: 914 


CORPORATION 


lf you spend $50 
or more per month 


on copying supplies, you can af- 
ford to modernize your copying 
methods. Reported one 914 user, 
“It lets you do so many things, 
make so many copies.’’ Write for 
booklet. XEROX CORPORATION 
(formerly Haloid Xerox Inc.), 9X- 
114 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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One test of a cleaning contractor is whether 
hard-to-reach areas are cleaned as readily 


and efficiently as more obvious spots. 


OES IT PAY, and is it good pol- 
|i , to hire an outside contractor 
to clean and maintain a large in 
stitutional building? 


The answer to these 


become 


questions has 
increasingly important in 
recent years to owners and managers 
of headquarters or Home Office 
buildings in the insurance industry, 
especially since Home Office 
operation has reported savings “well 
in excess of 10 percent” as a result 
of its use of a cleaning contractor. 
While the hiring of such contrac- 
tors has been widely accepted in the 


one 


commercial office building field for 
many years, it is a relatively new 
development in institutional build- 
ings. 

According to one observer, a rea- 
son for this lag 1s that although most 
institutional companies have modern 
and efficient accounting and cost 
analysis methods in their over-all 


operations, this is not always true 


when it comes to analyzing building 


maintenance costs. 


tt 


For example, in a typical head- 
quarters building, the Building De- 
partment (or its equivalent) may be 
charged not only with the cleaning 
and maintenance of the building, but 
also with such related activities as 
the the company 
motor pool, recreational facilities, 
the cafeteria, the mail distribution, 


maintenance of 





High standards of grooming and uniform ap- 
pearance are required of all elevator opera- 
tors and starters available through National. 


and similar services. Thus, by lump- 
ing together all these costs, it be- 
comes difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine the cost of 
cleaning the building itself. 

A few ago, the National 
Building Owners and Managers As- 
sociation in Chicago made available 
new accounting and cost analysis 
methods that were designed to break 
down the costs of the various Build- 
ing Department services, and thus 
provide a more precise fiscal picture. 
At about the same time, at least one 
company began to compare the cost 
of maintaining its own home office 
building with those of commercial 
buildings in which it held important 
investments. It appeared that build- 
ings cleaned by certain outside clean- 

{Continued on page 46) 
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Light fixtures are cleaned 
periodically as one of 
National's many clean- 
ing services. 
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Don't Get Caught 
In The Middle! 


Your office operations can be seriously restricted by inflexible 
reproduction facilities. Small copiers can do only limited jobs. 
Some large office copiers can’t serve all your needs. 

The new PHOTOSTAT 10-14 Photocopier frees you from re- 
strictions—performs all copying jobs! Delivers quality copies 
and volume production, reduces and enlarges, produces posi- 
tive photocopies from paper records and paper enlargements 
from 16mm or 35mm microfilm. And all at the touch of one 
button! 

No other machine can match the multiple copying jobs 
turned out by this new photocopier. For more information on 
how the new 10-14 can serve your operation, write or phone 
PHOTOSTAT Corporation. 


PHOTOSTAT-the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM + OFFSET + PHOTOCOPY + COPIER 


Offices in all major U.S. and Canadian cities. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


2F-6-BF ROCHESTER 3.N.Y..A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 





Contract Cleaning—Continued 


ing contractors could be maintained 
less expensively and perhaps better 
than those buildings which used 
their own cleaning staffs. 

An important reason for the in- 
stitutional hesitation in using out- 
side services is the question of job 
security of those whose position may 
be jeopardized by contract opera- 
tions. Because of this, many compa- 
nies are reluctant to take on this 
problem. Over the years, 
Home Office buildings have built up 
a reputation of providing tenure and 
stability for their employees, and 
because of this, some managements 
have hesitated to explore a new ap- 
proach. Many institutions, it was 


large 


pointed out, have employee pension 
and benefit plans which are ex- 
tremely costly when applied to por- 
ters and cleaning women. If a 
building becomes saddled with non- 
productive help, then the over-all 
costs of payrolls, pensions and other 
company benefits can become exces- 
sively burdensome to the building’s 
operation. 

Experience has shown, however, 
that when a contractor’s executives 
are fully aware of all the legal, ethi- 
cal and economic problems involved 
in institutional personnel problems, 
these problems can be resolved with 
patience and understanding. 

What are the advantages of hiring 
a contractor to clean an institutional 
building ? 

According to National Cleaning 
Contractors, Inc., of New York, 
which with its affiliates, Realty 
Maintenance, Newark, N. J.; Realty 
Services, Philadelphia; and Main- 
tenance Services, Chicago, 
more than 50 million 


cleans 
square feet 


daily, the reasons are many. 

First, management no longer has 
to devote excessive time to solving 
personnel problems resulting from 
absenteeism, 


tardiness, vacation 
scheduling, maintaining quality per- 
formance and high productivity of 
work, 

Second, the company no longer 
has to screen, test and train 
employees. 


new 


Third, the cleaning contractor is 
able to provide supervisory and 
other trained help in depth. If a su- 
pervisor becomes ill or goes on vaca- 
tion, there is adequate personnel 
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available to replace him—which is 
rarely the case when a building at- 
tempts to do the job itself. 

Fourth, unless there is an exces- 
sive amount of help, no extra help 
is available to the “do-it-yourself” 
building in the event of an emer- 
gency, such as accidental floods or 
fires, the unexpected notice to pre- 
pare an entire floor or large numbers 
of rooms for special functions or 
meetings, or to provide extra service 
for department changes. A good 
example of this, National pointed 
out, was the sudden need of a com- 
pany in Newark, N. J., for 15 extra 
operators, preferably attractive girls, 
to run the elevators and act as guides 
during an “open house.” On short 
notice, National tapped its labor 
force and was able to provide 15 ex- 
perienced and attractive elevateor 
girls from New York City to do the 
job. 

Fifth, a cleaning contractor is able 
to provide up-to-date knowledge on 
the newest and best cleaning mate- 
rials and methods for all the many 
new materials now used in building 
construction. In some buildings, it 
was found, the beauty of materials 
used in design, decor and in the 
structure itself was diminished be- 
cause the best cleaning materials and 
best techniques were not used. 

Finally, there is the economic fac- 
tor: Contract cleaners can generally 
do the job less expensively and bet- 
ter than the building’s own cleaning 
staff. 


Thorough Selection 


A good example of how to choose 
a cleaning contractor is provided by 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J. Having 
decided that such a contractor would 
be especially valuable to the com- 
pany during its then projected move 
into a beautiful new home office 
building, the company assigned the 
task of screening various cleaning 
contractors to the manager of the 
Building Department. 

A list was drawn up of the follow- 
ing criteria to be used in selecting 
a contractor: First, would the con- 
tractor be willing to open his records, 
including payrolls and time sheets, 
for inspection by company auditors, 
insurance examiners, or other au- 
thorities, This was important be- 


cause insurance companies are sub- 
ject to examination and the position 
was taken that the contractor’s re- 
cords would have to open for in- 
spection. 3 

Second, what was the quality of the 
contractor’s work, his reputation 
among building owners, and the type 
of job he was already performing? 
This was highly important, because 
cleanliness is difficult to describe and 
define in writing. Actually, the con- 
tractor’s reputation and performance 
record was considered a criterion. 

Third, could the contractor’s em- 
ployees be trusted with access to all 
areas of the company’s operations? 

Fourth, what was the over-all 
economics of contract operations ? 

Finally, could the contractor han- 
dle all the problems connected with 
moving into a new building? 

The company chosen was Realty 
Maintenance, Inc., an affiliate of Na- 
tional. The parent firm has been in 
business 75 years, has a total of 
more than 3,000 employees, and 
cleans many of the outstanding build- 
ings in the nation. 

In the four-and-a-half years since 
Mutual has had contract cleaning, 
how has it worked out? 

According to the building man- 
ager Mutual has saved “well in ex- 
cess of 10 percent” in maintenance 
costs, as compared with having its 
own cleaning staff. In addition, he 
notes, that compliments far outweigh 
complaints, employee and _ tenant 
relations are excellent, and many of 
the company’s own problems in re- 
lation to cleaning and maintenance 
have been solved. 

One of the many important ad- 
vantages of having a_ contract 
cleaner, it was pointed out, is the 
saving of time in handling employee 
problems and grievances. At Mu- 
tual, this amounted to perhaps 5 to 
6 hours a week plus the time of the 
cleaning supervisors. As a result, 
company supervisory personnel for- 
merly involved in day-to-day build- 
ing cleaning problems now have 
more time to work on other assign- 
ments. 

Does it pay to hire an outside 
contractor to clean and maintain a 
large institutional building? 

The answer is a definite “yes”— 
providing, of course, that a compe- 
tent cleaning contractor is used who 
can meet all the specifications. 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona: $225 


Full-sized features in a compact size./The new Compact 200 is an office electric priced at a sensible 
$225. / It's the compact! New American engineering ideas now make parts work more efficiently in a 
smaller space. / The carriage is 12 inches wide. The keyboard is the same size as a standard electric. 
Carriage return is automatic. It does all the jobs of a conventional electric—all but the marginal jobs. 
But it costs just half as much (or about what you would pay for a manual). / To see this new idea in 
electrics, just call your Smith-Corona Marchant representative, today. 


EF SMITH-CORGQNA MARCHANT 
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Lock Files, 
too! 











FILEAGE in the office is like mileage on 
the road. The rugged, lifetime construc- 
tion of Bentson files is your assurance of 
years of trouble free service. Their smooth 
operating features make them a dream 
to use—even to sit on, at times! 


In addition, Bentson cabinets are of- 
fered in a wide range of decorator colors 
and in literally hundreds of drawer com- 
binations. Your choice, too, of follower 
blocks, sway blocks, or hanging folder 
frames. Any way you look at it—as a buyer 
or a user—Bentson files are a quality in- 
vestment. 


To get more fileage-per-gal in any office, 
sell Bentson top quality files. Write for new 
catalogue. 


BENTSON MFG. CO. 


650 Highland Avenue, Aurora, Ill. 








NEW PHONE SYSTEM 


More THAN 1,200 new telephone numbers, all in one 
building, were added to the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph network recently when the most modern 
communications operation in industry, the direct dial 
system, went into effect at the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

The Hancock Company’s new private branch ex- 
change, replacing a dual phone system, interconnects 
some 2,400 company telephones, half of which are also 
equipped to make and receive calls outside the building 
by direct dialing. The remainder of the new phones will 
operate only within the company. Engineered for the 
future, the new telephone system will be adapted to push 
button dialing when that innovation goes into operation. 
From now on, anyone calling an employee at John Han- 
cock will dial him direct, from any part of the country. 
All the caller need know is the person’s number. 

Concurrent with the direct dial installation, a new, 
compact, two-position switchboard, neat as a modern 
radio console, and the first of its kind in New England, 
will replace the Hancock Company’s former five-posi- 
tion board. A mere two feet by four feet, its sleek ap- 
pearance is only one feature of the board itself. Its dial- 
ing mechanism, for instance, consists of the new key 
pulse, or touch dial, rather than the old rotary dial. 
This is located on a small panel, somewhat like an ad- 
ding machine, on the right of each board position. 

Engineered for the John Hancock’s particular needs, 
the new PBX telephones and switching equipment are 
equivalent to a small town communications system. 

But, in spite of this, the PBX operation requires only 
700 square feet of floor space on the Hancock premises, 
as compared with 3,800 square feet occupied by the sys- 
tem being replaced. 


COMPUTER INSTALLATIONS 


Tue Great-West Lire AssuRANCE Company has 
ordered two large scale electronic computers, the IBM 
7070 and 1401. Delivery will be made July 1, 1963. 
The installation at Great-West Life will consist of 21 
units. The 7070 includes ten magnetic tape units, the 
console control unit with a console card reader, and the 
main memory contained in six sub-units. The 1401 
system consists of a process control unit, a card reader- 
punch, and a high-speed printer. 

The Company plans, initially, to convert the records 
and transactions relative to the 450 thousand ordinary 
policies on its books to the new consolidated system. 
Subsequently, group and health insurance information, 
involving an additional half million policies and certifi- 
cates, will be converted. 

Provident Life and Accident has received an IBM 
1401 Data Processing System to augment the opera- 
tion of its IBM 7070 delivered to the company last Au- 
gust. 
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Decisions—from page 40 


11. Have I reviewed our policies to 
determine their current status and 
application ? 

12. Have we appraised the effects of 
policies ? 

Some psychologists say that per- 
sonality is the combination of native 
qualities plus the effects of environ- 
ment, and can be changed only by 
the individual’s efforts. In other 
words, no one but | can change my 
personality. Our point is that per- 
sonality is changeable, or can be 
changed. We make this point be- 
cause in our opinion personality 
{temperament in action) influences 
the ability and willingness to make 
decisions. For example: 

A tranquil person is not inclined 
to make decisions that may lead to 
conflict and argument, whereas an 
aggressive person usually makes de- 
cisions quite readily. A_ social- 
minded person is usually a conform- 
ist and his decisions tend to be more 
acceptable because they recognize the 
rights of others, whereas a person 
who likes to work alone (with intro- 
version tendencies) will make deci- 
sions based on fact regardless of the 
popularity or unpopularity of the de- 
cision. This is an oversimplification 
of traits and their influence which is 
brought out to develop the theme that 
decision-making as a management 
technique can be learned. 

We have discussed the techniques 
of decision-making (January, 1961, 
The Anatomy of a Decision) in an 
earlier article in which we pointed 
out that “getting the facts” was most 
important in decision-making. In 
the observation of tendencies to 
either get the facts or rely on one’s 
own judgment as evidenced by the 
top management versus the lower 
management levels of a large com- 
pany, it was found that top manage- 
ment generally spent more time in 
consultation with others than did the 
lower management echelon. Again 
as a general practice (there are ex- 
ceptions) top management, recogniz- 
ing its vulnerability, attempted to 
get facts, opinions, and observations 
of as many persons (having contact 
with the subject at issue) as possible, 
whereas subordinate management, 
impatient to get going and possessing 
a cocksure attitude, spent less time 
in consultation but relied more on its 

(Continued on the next page) 





Is your 
figurework 


done 
blindfold ? 


If you removed the blindfold, you’d see 
a window that looks like this. It’s a 
“Check Window” that shows a full 
registration of figures entered — while 
there is still time for their correction. 
Of all the ten-key adding machines 
made in America today, only the 
Friden has it. All others are “blind”. 
The operator can’t tell what figures 
she has entered until they are added 
or printed. Then it’s too late. 


These are other advantages: the exclu- 
sive ‘‘Natural Way” keyboard, de- 
signed to fit the user’s hand perfectly. 


An extra-wide platen for roll paper 
and wide forms. Automatic red-print- 
ing of negative values. Automatic 
credit balances. All live control keys. 
And special features for rapid, effi- 
cient multiplying. 


Looking for accuracy, speed, versatil- 
ity (and ruggedness) all in one ma- 
chine? Call your local Friden man for 
a demonstration. Or write: Friden, 
Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automa- 
tion so hand-in-hand with practicality 
there can be no other word for it. 


tiden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 





Decisions—Continued 


own opinion. Experience teaches us 
when it’s time to consult and when 
it’s time to act. 

Accountability for results of de- 
cision-making is a great teacher from 
which we learn the 
and their analysis. 


value of facts 

Finally, a decision triggers a chain 
of actions. The most difficult deci- 
sion to make and enforce is one that 
will cause radical changes in estab- 
lished habits. A change of habit 
requires exposure to the impending 
change long before the need to 
change is confronted. People be- 
come accustomed to “an idea” if they 
have time to think about it—con- 
trariwise, they resent abrupt changes 
for which they have had no warn- 
ing. In talking to an equipment 
salesman who was involved in advis- 
ing management on electronic data 
and integrated data processing in- 
stallations, it was learned he always 
advised his clients “to tell the em- 
ployees” about the impending 
changes as many months as possible 
before the process was installed. He 
further said this had two advan- 
tages—one, which was psychological, 
gave them time to get used to the 
“idea” and to get over the resent- 
ment of change. The other advan- 
tage, which is practical, does away 
with the rumors and guesses which 
usually attend the long period of 
preparation, study and program- 
ing of the input source data. 


Different Reaction 


One company which had decided 
to have a complete organization re- 
view by professional consultants an- 
ticipated a reaction by the employees 
but were surprised when the reaction 
took on a completely different form 
than had been expected. The man- 
agement expected some questions 
along with the usual worries about 
“job security” and were prepared to 
answer the questions when they 
arose. Actually, the employees as- 
sumed that the company was con- 
solidating with another company in 
another city (false information given 
out by a dissatisfied employee) and 
that their jobs were being discontin- 
ued through merger, with the result 
that several capable employees re- 
signed in order to take other jobs 
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while the opportunities existed. Be- 
fore management realized the trouble, 
the damage had been done. If man- 
agement had communicated its plans 
before the consultants started their 
survey, considerable confusion would 
have been eliminated. 

Yes, decisions do trigger action 
but communications can control the 
type of action which takes place. 


Statistician's Role—from page 33 


year, etc. He ascertains the require- 
ments, develops the program, installs 
it, consolidates data where necessary, 
and periodically audits to assure con- 
tinuing accuracy. There is no doubt 
about it, this is a challenging job. 

There is a temptation at this 
point, to take off on flights of fancy 
as to ways in which the statistician 
can participate more fully in helping 
the president run the company. 
There are some things that he can do 
to make life easier for the recipients 
of his reports. 


Aware of Limitations 


1. He, better than anyone else, 
should be aware of any limitations in 
the figures prepared. For example, 
if a new class is put into operation 
on July 1, the figures for that class 
for the current year will be a half 
year only. A written reminder ac- 
companying his report will be help- 
ful. 

2. He is in the best position to 
work toward a common statistical 
language within the company. When 
your claims, underwriting and ac- 
tuarial men get together, are. they 
all talking about the accident year 
loss ratio, or is it one man thinking 
in terms of policy year experience, 
another earned to incurred and the 
third thinking in accident year 
terms? 

3. He is in the best position, with 
his knowledge of data requirements, 
to decide when the need for statistical 
data is frequent enough and worth- 
while enough to merit its incorpora- 
tion in the permanent data collection 
system. In many cases, special stud- 
ies or even samples may suffice. 

You may have noted the use of the 
word reports in connection with the 


statistician’s work. We do not al- 
ways think of the statistics that we 
send to rating bureaus, statistical 
agencies and assigned risk plans as 
reports—they are. As comptroller, 
I function very much as an assistant 
to the president, helping him to eval- 
uate the success or failure of our 
program. To the extent that our 
basic reporting program provides 
data needed by other staff functions, 
I serve them. Our controlling func- 
tion breaks down into three facets: 
Reporting, budgeting, and auditing. 
It is essential that the accounting 
and statistical reporting be coordi- 
nated. A 50 per cent loss ratio means 
nothing—a 50 per cent loss ratio and 
a 40 per cent expense ratio is mean- 
ingful information. I am therefore 
partial to an organization chart in 
which the accountant and statistician 
report to the same person. 

The statistician has a man-sized 
job. If he competently does a job 
comparable to that performed by 
my friend, the vice president-sta- 
tistics, he is fulfilling his role in 
management. 


NEW LEASE PLAN 


LEASING IS A MODERN method of 
putting up-to-date, cost-cutting 
equipment into an office without a 
large capital investment. Now 
through a lease plan, office managers 
can fully equip their offices with 
Remington Rand Systems equip- 
ment and enjoy the advantage of 
immediate use, no capital invest- 
ment, and cash-flow advantages. 


Monthly Rate 


This is the way leasing works: 
Remington Rand Systems equip- 
ment is installed in your place of 
business to speed the flow of paper 
work, increase employee efficiency 
and cut costs. You use the equip- 
ment as though it were your own 
and pay a monthly rate. In addition, 
at the end of the primary lease term, 
you have several choices available, 
including renewing the lease as long 
as you like at a yearly cost just 
slightly more than you have been 
paying monthly, or turning in the 
equipment for the very latest models 
under another plan. 
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An average of twelve hundred letters a day are recorded through the Edison Televoice system on these recording units at GEICO. 


NETWORK DICTATION 


OVERNMENT Emp Loyees Insur- 
Prete Company (GEICO) of 
Washington, D. C., will mark its 
first quarter-century of operations 
this year. Established in 1936 to 
serve the insurance needs of govern- 
ment employees (federal, _ state, 
county and municipal) and certain 
categories of military personnel, the 
company in 1959 was ranked num- 
ber 17 in the top twenty automobile 
insurers throughout the United 
States. Accompanying this tremen- 





dous growth has been a broadening of ABOVE—When a re- 
ligibility requirements to include cording is completed it 
———s : is given to a_ typist, 
such non-government occupations as whose name is entered 
administrative, technical, manage- on a ticket by the super- 
; mee ‘ ‘ visor. 
rial, professional and agricultural. 
The company and its affiliates con- 
duct their business directly with in- 
dividuals throughout the United 
States as well as overseas. With 
this method of operation, insuring 
such large numbers of policyholders, 
and over such a large portion of the 
world, voluminous correspondence LEFT—At the Control 
is a routine matter. Continuing Center, phone units are 
‘ available for instructions 
growth and the desire to render the 


from personnel using 
(Continued on page 53) dictating equipment. 
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MODERN 
COMMUNICATIONS 
ARE A 

PART OF 

OUR WAY 

OF LIFE 


All cut-size Nekoosa Papers are 

protectively packaged at 

our mills. New ream box flips open at 

end for easy withdrawal of sheets. 

Wax laminate ream wrap provides moisture 
vapor barrier for maximum protection. 


You can depend on modern communications actions. Nekoosa Communication Papers lie 
to safeguard your travels...just as youcan flat, never curl or wrinkle... assuring 
always depend on Nekoosa Communication fast, trouble-free runs on today’s high-speed 
Papers to facilitate your daily business trans- _ presses and office equipment. 


Streamline your office communication... use 


Mehoose. M NICATI 


Nekoosa Bond « Nekoosa Mimeo « Nekoosa Ledger « Nekoosa Duplicator « Nekoosa Manifold « Nekoosa Offset 
Nekoosa Opaque « Nekoosa Fantasy *« Nekoosa Fax « Nekoosa Master-Lucent « and companion ARDOR Papers 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY ° Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
MILLS AT PORT EDWARDS AND NEKOOSA, WISCONSIN, AND POTSDAM, NEW YORK 





Network Dictation—from page 51 


best possible service to its policy- 
holders keep GEICO on the alert 
for better methods and procedures 
in every facet of its operations. 

In order to speed up the handling 
of correspondence, the company re- 
cently installed a new network dic- 
tation system based on the Edison 
Televoice. Within the framework of 
regular operating procedures, in- 
creasing correspondence work loads 
are typed and returned to the origi- 
nator within four hours. 


Orderly Work Flow 


This increased efficiency is one of 
the many important changes made 
by GEICO when the company re- 
cently moved its operations from 
downtown Washington to the sub- 
urbs. The impressive new Opera- 
tions Office Building, designed to 
meet the growing needs of a growing 
company, provides for the orderly 
work flow of large quantities of cor- 
respondence, files, and other papers 
concerned with the operation of an 
insurance activity. Paper traffic 
moves from unit to unit in unbroken 
sequence, and repeated returns to 
central core elevators are entirely 
eliminated. 

All major work areas have been 
located in such a way that both the 
horizontal and vertical movements of 
thousands of pieces of correspond- 
ence have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Indeed, it was from the or- 
derly arrangement of the work areas 
in planning that the shape of the 
building evolved—a long, low struc- 
ture consisting of only four floors. 
All steps involved in a single major 
activity, such as application or claims 
processing, are carried out on one 
floor. Complex processing among 
several departments requires a mini- 
mum of vertical transit. 


Frequent Delays 


Prior to moving to the new Oper- 
ations Office Building, most corre- 
spondence was handled through indi- 
vidual dictation units, with the 
product dictation then being routed 
via messenger service to a central 
typing pool. The signature-return 
time on this system often ran high 
and the resulting delays affected 
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other areas of operation. Because 
of this, it was necessary to review 
the operations and work flow, and 
inaugurate a system capable of meet- 
ing the speed-and-efficiency needs of 
the rapidly growing company. The 
Edison Televoice System with its 
push-button phones and centralized 
recording area appeared to be best 
suited for GEICO’s 
needs. 

With installation of this new sys- 
tem, GEICO is now using 148 phone 
stations, 30 recording units and 38 
transcription machines. The com- 
pany’s Claims Department currently 
makes the most extensive use of 
dictating phones—the Underwriting 
Department runs a close second. 
Both departments consistently have 
heavy work loads of correspondence, 
the two averaging about 1,200 letters 
per day. 


long-range 


Heavy Dictation 


Based on the present 148 phone 
stations, there is an average of 6,000 
units of dictation per week. This, 
broken down into number of words 
per minute per week is approxi- 
mately 1,000,000. All of this dicta- 
tion utilizing the Edison Televoice 
is transcribed by 34 typists in the 
Company’s Typing Division. 

The Televoice system is available 
to dictators throughout the working 
day. Each one of them has a station 
phone at his desk. As soon as this 
special phone is removed from its 
cradle, connection is established with 
a recording unit at the Televoice 
Control Center and the individual 
can begin dictation. 

At the Control Center there are 
30 recording units arranged in a 
bank of six batteries: three each 
for Claims and Underwriting. Each 
of these units is assigned a job ticket 
containing all data required for con- 
trol purposes, such as department of 
origin, date, recording unit code, etc. 
When the recording disc is com- 
pleted, it is given to a typist whose 
name is then entered on the job 
ticket and the ticket time-stamped. 
Next, the ticket is placed in a visible 
file under the name of the typist. 
Upon completion of the transcription 
the ticket is again time-stamped and 
filed, 

At the end of the day all job tick- 
ets for that day are tallied to deter- 


mine time-in-process, over-all dicta- 
tion load, and quantity of work done 
by each typist on that day. This in- 
formation is later used to determine 
compensation under the incentive- 
pay program which rewards a good 
transcriptionist immediately regard- 
less of length of service. 


Finished Typing 


At 15-minute intervals, service 
personnel pick up the finished typing 
and deliver it to the Control Center. 
Here, a reading copy is detached and 
the remaining copies sorted as to 
points of origin. Every half-hour 
messengers deliver these copies to 
the dictators. Part of this delivery 
job entails the combining of the com- 
pleted correspondence with its 
proper file. 

Careful planning and constant 
control along with full utilization of 
the Televoice System have enabled 
GEICO to achieve a signature-re- 
turn time of four hours. Insistence 
on giving the best service possible to 
its policyholders, coupled with the 
substantial savings available to those 
eligible for its insurance services, 
continue to bring ever-increasing 
numbers of inquiries and applications 
to this forward-looking company. 


Speed Reading—from page 34 


your eyes to “see wider’—and vo- 
cabulary drill. 

Many rapid reading clinics, in- 
cluding the Columbia Program, 
utilize a special device which features 
a pacing bar. By adjusting the speed 
at which the bar descends the printed 
page you are forced to read at an 
ever increasing speed. 


Your Present Speed 


Now to discover your present 
reading speed. When you finish 
reading this sentence you will have 
read 600 words. Check your time. 
Divide this by 600 to get your word 
per minute rate. If your word per 
minute rate for an article similar 
to this is less than 500 words per 
minute, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate a rapid reading course 
today ! 
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RECORDER AND RETRIEVER 


A NEW MACHINE which can auto- 
matically search a 32,000-page file 
and present desired information in 
less time than it takes to drink a 
cup of coffee has been developed 
by FMA, Inc. Called FileSearch, the 
machine combines new advances in 
optical and electronic techniques and 
is able to retrieve stored information 
from microfilmed files at the fastest 
rate yet known. 

Because the system stores 32,000 
standard-sized magazine pages on a 
single reel of microfilm, FileSearch 
can accommodate over 1,600,000 
pages of information—enough to 
crowd 40 four-drawer file cabinets 

in a single file cabinet. When 
information is desired the machine 
automatically searches the microfilm 
reels at the rate of 6400 pages a 
minute, making copies of the re- 
quested material. A researcher can 
locate in a few minutes all the data 
on a specific subject from an ac- 
cumulation of thousands of pages 
of reports or documents. In an aver- 
age day he can obtain data from over 
three million pages. 


The system is basically composed 
of a recording unit and a retrieval 
unit. 
graphs files of documents along with 


The recording unit photo- 


a description of each document's 
contents which is coded in the form 
of opaque spots. These are stored 
together on reels of microfilm. Un- 
like any other information handling 
process, FileSearch—from its re- 
quest card input to its printed hard 
copy or film output—is integrated 
into a single console (71 x 55 x 50 
inches) except for a recording cam- 
era and simple indexing machine. 
No associated units such as compu- 
ters, card readers, etc. are required. 
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The system can handle up to six 
requests simultaneously and the facts 
requested from the masses of infor- 
mation stored on film are instantane- 
ously projected on the viewing 
screen. If permanent, usable records 
on paper are required, the machine 
produces an immediate hard copy 
print of the document. 

FMA, Inc. has put major em- 
phasis on compactness and simplicity 
of operation in designing the equip- 
ment. It can be installed in the 
average office and operated by the 
usual office personnel. Greatest use- 
fulness of FileSearch is in libraries, 
industrial firms, military organiza- 
tions, government departments and 
similar activities which are strug- 
gling with the twin problems of 
mountains of data and the heavy 
costs of maintaining bulky files and 
personnel to dig out information re- 
quested. 


COMBINATION METER 


AN ADDITION To their line of busi- 
ness machine hour meters—the com- 
bination hour meter and high speed 
counter—has been announced by the 
Engler Instrument Company. This 
precision instrument designed for 
use on most I.B.M. EAM equip- 
ment will register an accurate record 
of production time as well as count- 
ing the cards processed, At the same 
time the device registers a complete 
record of work load and machine 
performance, eliminating certain 
manual records and permitting fur- 
ther study. 


JOB SLIDE-RULE 


DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW testing 
technique for vocational guidance 
and in fitting workers to jobs for 
which they are qualified, has been 
announced by Personnel Research, 
Inc, 

The new device, called the Career 
Finder, is the result of a quarter 
century of research to determine the 
kind of traits, temperament, knowl- 
edge and skills necessary for success 
in each occupation. It is unique in 
that it takes only about one hour to 
complete without supervision, and 
six minutes to score by any member 
of the personnel staff. It is especially 
unique in that the Career Finder is 
said to be suitable for all types of 
jobs. It also serves as a single test 
in measurement of aptitudes, rather 
than requiring separate tests for each 
of the 45 traits which comprise ali 
occupations. 

The mechanism is 814” x 11” in 
size, and contains a slide-card which 
can be moved up and down. When 
it is moved to position #1, a series 
of six questions appear through the 
window die-cut. Questions are then 
asked concerning the #1 trait. After 
the questions are marked and the 
result plotted on the face of the 
profile, the slide is moved to position 
#2 exposing the next series of 6 
questions appearing through the 
window. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed until all 45 areas or traits are 
similarly exposed and the questions 
answered. 

The entire slide-card is then re- 
moved from the testing device and 
reversed, exposing an occupational 
index of 562 key occupations in the 
field of sales, trades, science and 
technology, finance and commerce, 
journalism and advertising, ete. 
This index permits ready reference 
and identification of 28 individual 
characteristics essential for success 
in each occupation. In addition, a 
graphic picture is given of the family 
of related occupations to which these 
traits might belong. 

A student of 14 years of age can 
complete the Career Finder with ease 
to determine the courses or type of 
training to take; or an executive can 
use it in screening applicants or em- 
ployees for the type of work they are 
best fitted to do. 
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THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM pays for itself every two years. 


“Our ational Accounting System 


ROBERT S. LOWENTHAL, PRES!- 
DENT of H. S. Lowenthal & Co. 


saves us ‘3,000 a year... 


returns 51% annually on investment!” 


—H. S. Lowenthal & Co., New York, N.Y. 


“After fifty-nine years of manual book- 
keeping, we have finally modernized 
our operations by installing a National 
Accounting System. It was no easy 
job for National to sell us its System. 
We are very happy with the results 
and here are a few reasons for our 
satisfaction . .. 

“Our National saves time and money 
in all areas where it has been utilized. 
It posts to both the assured ledger and 
the company ledger, as well as handling 
all accounts payable and receivable. 
With the System, monthly statements 
are prepared in a fraction of the time 
previously required. Invoices are al- 
ways up-to-date. As a result of these 


efficiencies, we have vital management 
records at our disposal whenever they 
are needed. There is no more waiting 
for figures and reports ...a big asset in 
maintaining business control. 

“‘We are very happy with the results 
we continue to receive daily from our 
System. The National Accounting Sys- 
tem is saving us $3,500 a year, return- 
ing 51% annually on our investment!” 


Slr él 


President 
H. S. Lowenthal & Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your insurance business, too, can bene- 
fit from the many time- and money- 
saving features of a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves quickly 
through savings, then continue to re- 
turn you an extra regular yearly profit. 
National’s world-wide service organiza 
tion will protect this profit. Ask us 
about the National Mainte- westD 

nance Plan. (See the yellow @a,% 
pages of your phone book.) . 


“TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Nwtional* 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
wer Paper (No Carson Reaquineo) 





EQUIPMENT | DIRECTORY 


a A a & ss 


Current literature and prices on’ any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FILING CABINETS 145. Punched Tape Equipment PAPER 
. Card File 19. Tabulating 119. Card Index 
. Insulated . 70. Envelopes 
20. Dating Stamps 
. Metal 135. Labels 
- 21. Envelope Sealers 
. Micro } 121. Letterhead 
22. Mail 


peners - 
: ate 23. Postal Meters 122. Policy 


123. Ledger 
. Portable 24. Postal Scales 137. Photocopying 
118. Sorters 
. Rotary 106. Time Stam 124. Thin (Copy) 
. Stencil Briscoe P 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
133. Tabulating Card MACHINES, REPRODUCING SALES AIDS 


. Visible 25. Composing _ 132. Advertising Blotters 
10. Wooden 26. Direct Copying 116. Advertising Specialties 
FILING SUPPLIES 27. Duplicating 149. Audio-Visual Projection 


28. Micro-Filming 103. Birthday Card 
129. Cards 152. Photo-offset Presses 117. Display Material 


11. Fast : : 
Soo seg 136. Typewriter, Automatic 104. Greeting Cards 


30. Typewriter, Electric 100. P tonal Gift 
eee 31. Typewriter, Manval 66. Soles: incentives 
PREVENTION MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


32. Addressing 62. Accounting System 
. Fire Extinguishers 33. Checkwriting 151. Computer Centers 
. Fire Protection Service 150. Collators 127. Filing Systems 
. First Aid Kits 34. Dictating 64. Office Planning 








. Burglary Alarms 


. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 35. Intercommunication 115. Photocopying 


139. Paper Folding 65. Record System 
-endey: aay 36. Stapling and Fastening 146. Sound apredieethion 
_ Truck Alarm Systems OFFICE ACCESSORIES SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
141. Watchman's Clocks 38. ig Mie a 68. Moree — ) 
105. Bulletin Boards 69. Duplicating Supplies 
genie SCOUTING 39. Cash Boxes 7\. Eanenes (Specialized) 
Bar, g 40. Chair Cushions 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
gn: ‘ 41. Currency Trays 73. Marking Devices 
Calculate g . Desk Lamps 75. Paper Perforators 
; “bite . Desk Pads 76. Pens 
. Desk Trays 77. Pencils 
. Drawer Trays 81. Staple Removers 
June, 1961 . Moisteners SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Name Plates 83. Copyholders 
Best’s Insurance News . Pen & Ink Sets 85. Justitier 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. . Waste Baskets 86. Line Indicator 

’ ; ee are 87. Pads 
ai aa ge teg amen ee as ec icy on «a 88. Ribbons & Carbons 

. El Seabees TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
3 ra ei 143. Bookstands 90. Cord Cover 
ead oat) 52. Cabinets 91. Holder 

No. pee 53. Chairs 92. Index 

No. a 134. Costumers 94. Silencer 
Other , ; 54. Desks 95. Stands 
55. Fluorescent Lighting MISCELLANEOUS 
oF 108. Incandescent Lighting 131. Accident Diagramming 
Firm Name --—- 56. Matched Suites 130. Building Evaluation 
Attention of - ---------- 57. Safes 147. Emblems and Awards 
Position idaien saltbeake 89. Stands, Typewriter 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
“ov ae ; eee 58. Stools 99. Leather Goods 
Cit 59. Tables 114. Policy Wallets 
LB MS OS ONCE TESTA De 60. Wardrobes 148. Signs 
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FIFTY LEADING FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES AND GROUPS 


(from page 13) 


Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal 


a FOLLOWING TABULATION includes stock, mutual 
and reciprocal organizations with net premiums 
written tabulated on a group basis in all instances in 
which more than one company is involved. It is based 
on the fifty leading underwriters in 1960 and figures for 
prior years have not been adjusted to reflect subsquent 
acquisitions or affiliations. For example, early figures 
for America Fore-Loyalty reflect only America Fore, 
and Continental-National figures do not include Na- 
tional until it was acquired by Continental. Most strik- 
ing growth volume was by Allstate which twenty years 
ago wrote less than $5 million in premiums and in 1960 


wrote $502 million to rank in sixth place, just behind 
State Farm which advanced from less than $19 million 
to over $506 million in the same period. Nationwide 
advanced from less than $7 million to over $257 million 
to reach fourteenth position and Farmers Insurance 
(Cal.) from $8% million to $184 million and sixteenth. 
Companies writing predominantly fire lines or branches 
of foreign companies tended to lose relative position in 
ranking. Home dropped from first to twelfth despite 
increasing premiums from $99 million to $263 million 
while Royal-Globe was down from fifth to eleventh with 
an increase from $71 million to $275 million. 


Net Premiums Written (in thousands) 


1960 
Amount 
$869,435 

748,485 
550,956 
515,870 
506,431 
502,348 
389,828 
389,212 
384,227 
301,275 
274,699 
263,267 
260,595 
257,431 
225,860 
184,115 
183,913 
182,190 
175,379 
173,223 
162,332 
154,824 
145,911 
143,068 
140,901 
136,879 
135,571 
123,332 
110,394 
104,428 
98,357 
95,901 
94,820 
94,653 
89,971 
89,111 
82,057 
80,748 
80,280 
80,058 
75,060 
74,707 
65,133 
65,022 
60,413 
60,021 
55,667 
53,724 
53,320 
51,959 


1959 
Amount 
$816,977 
665,493 
537,689 
477,177 
471,167 
438,581 
358,225 
358,565 
357,838 
277,889 
234,162 
243,539 
258,195 
224,769 
211,786 
175,435 
172,535 
153,513 
173,055 
161,215 
152,186 
148,002 
132,090 
147,290 
129,375 
132,008 
131,044 
115,651 
23,991 
97,751 
90,260 
88,240 
87,868 
91,173 
89,139 
83,196 
86,065 
59,936 
85,967 
71,948 
70,914 
76,625 
59,829 
56,959 
59,558 
60,440 
48,821 
46,068 
50,670 
52,592 


Rank 
Travelers 

Aetna Life : 
America Fore Loyalty . 
Hartford Fire / 
State Farm 

Allstate. 

Liberty Mutual .... 
Continental-National 
Ins. Co. of N. America .. 
U.S. Fid. & Guar. ....... 
Royal-Globe ............ 
Home Insurance 

The Fund 

Nationwide 

Kemper .. : 
Farmer's Insurance (Cal.) . 
American Insurance 
Employers’ Group 
General Motors .... 

St. Paul 

Aetna Insurance 

General of America ... 
Employers Mutual (Wis.) . 
Great American - 
Crum & Forster ......... 
Maryland Casualty ...... 
Com. Union-N. British ... 
General Accident 
Security-Connecticut .. 
Hardware Mutuals .. 
Chubb & Son 

American Mutual Liab. . 
Glens Falls .......... 
TE Seer 
Phoenix of Hartford . : 
Accident and Casualty .. 
Transamerica 
Springfield-Monarch 

Swiss Reinsurance ... 
Ohio Casualty ..... 
Reliance 

Standard Accident .. 
General Reinsurance .. 
Government Employees 
Northwestern Mutual .... 
NESS era 
Northern (N. Y.) . 

New Hampshire 

Michigan Mutual 

Texas Employers 


SOUS HEWN —SCOMPNTOMAWN— 
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Rank 


1950 
Amount 
$301 222 

236,852 
218,598 
257,646 
95,914 
66,311 
153,771 
99,827 
182,623 
124,547 
161,463 
184,227 
119,937 
63,206 
125,603 
69,419 
64,582 
71,612 
127,762 
86,514 
105,323 
56,897 
67,997 
96,364 
78,059 
65,758 
47,976 
50,138 
19,760 
49,627 
45,775 
61,294 
53,423 
49,132 
54,804 
30,013 
37,754 
44,303 
53,064 
32,893 
28,625 
43,601 14,752 
29,559 8,056 
8,017 eS 768 
26,204 10,003 
27,634 7,344 
17,902 5,288 
21,104 6,575 
24,353 5,896 
25,234 7,262 


1940 
Amount Rank 
$87,919 2 

67,855 6 
73,477 4 
83,935 3 
18,631 
4,672 
51,353 
25,584 
48,470 
39,947 
71,411 
98,716 
30,134 
6,929 
40,291 
8,560 
21,161 
35,165 
35,224 
23,050 
35,447 
13,119 
15,230 
28,204 
30,541 
24,555 
25,165 
20,645 
6,223 
16,539 
18,689 
26,161 
17,729 
15,004 
17,679 
2,479 
5,761 
16,290 
14,865 
7,828 
14,887 








publications 


Time Saver for Health Insurance 


This book, now in its 38th edition, 
provides up-to-date information of 
individual health insurance contracts 
as written by some ninety insurers. 
It has become for agents the annual 
handbook of coverage developements 
in its reporting of contracts as they 
keep abreast of the advancements 
in the health insurance business. 

The 
tracts, policy revisions, added op- 


contents include new con 
tional features, liberalized coverages, 
new higher limits and premium 
revisions, among the more recent 
developments. Also featured in this 
book is a policy name index, a table 
of age limits, descriptions of the 
policies and riders of the various 
insurers, as well as information on 
Social Security disability benefits. 


Approx. 1000 pps. $6.50 per copy. 
Published by The National Under- 
writer Company, 420 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


"Automatic" Sprinkler Hydraulic 
Data, by Clyde M. Wood, C.E. 


This manual, dealing specifically 
with the hydraulic design of fire 
protection systems, has been greatly 
expanded and revised from its pre- 
vious 1944 edition. Said to be the 
only such handbook commercially 


Pras 


available, it should prove of inter- 
est to the fire protection industry 
and to fire insurance people as well. 

Described as a handbook for be- 
ginners as well as experienced fire 
protection engineers, the manual 
covers hydraulic calculations for all 
types of fixed-pipe fire protection 
systems, including sealed-head and 
open-head sprinkler systems, water 
spray and foam systems. 


300 pps. $10.00 per copy. Published 
by “Automatic” Sprinkler Corp. of 
America, Dept. PR, Box 360, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Handbook for the Woman Driver 
by Charlotte Montgomery, auto- 
mobile editor of Good Housekeeping 


This practical guide is written 
by a woman with the particular 
problems of the ladies in mind, It 
was originally published in hard 
cover by the Vanguard Press, and 
has been reissued in paperback by 
the Phillips Petroleam Company. 
Besides containing many helpful 
hints on travelling, buying a car, 
driving in winter, dealing with emer- 
gencies and city driving problems, 
the book contains an extensive sec- 
tion on ‘how to drive.’ The instruc- 
tion is thorough and complete, but 
written simply enough so that an 
average, non-machine oriented 


An admitted market 
providing professional service to 
Insurance Companies and their 


Reinsurance Intermediaries. 


The 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


of New York so John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


woman will be able to grasp the 
fundamentals of ‘how it works.’ 

Of particular interest is a chapter 
titled “The How and What of Car 
Insurance,” which deals not only 
with the purchasing of adequate 
protection, but also with what to 
do in the event of an emergency. In 
addition, aspects of automobile in- 
surance are dealt with throughout 
the book as particular questions 
arise. 


239 pps. Available at 25 cents by 
writing to Phillips Petroleum Co., 
P. O. Box 35-A, Mt. Vernon 10, 
New York. 


Boat Owners Buyers Guide Edited 
by Elbert Robberson 


This annual publication should be 
of interest to marine insurance peo- 
ple, as well as boating enthusiasts. It 
is a Classified directory of manufac- 
turers, prices and general information 
on boating supplies and activities. 

The Guide has been prepared from 
material provided by more than two 
thousand manufacturers and sup- 
pliers, and is classified for easy use. 
In addition to containing a list of 
every conceivable type of boat or 
boating accessory, this book contains 
a comprehensive listing of naval 
architects specializing in small craft 
design. 


294 pps. $1.00 per copy. Available 
from your newsdealer. Published by 
Boat Onwers Buyers Guide, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 16, 
Ni ¥. 


U. S. Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Worker's Law 


A new edition of this pamphlet has 
been published recently by the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. The revised edition in- 
corporates important changes in the 
law, and contains also a digest and 
complete text of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law and pertinent supple- 
mentary laws, including all amend- 
ments enacted by the 1960 legislative 
session. 


$1.50 per copy. Available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
nies, 60 John Street, New York 38, 
Nits 
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OFF THE PRESS ! 


Ready for Immediate Delivery 


NEW 1961 COMPEND -~ SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


The new 1961 Flitcraft COMPEND 
has ALL the latest 


REVISIONS . . . 
CHANGES... Putcraf 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


NEW FOR ‘61... 
COMPLETELY COVERED in the 
Flitcraft COMPEND 


More Companies Adopting New Mortality 
Tables. 


Rates, Cash Values of Those Policies Using 
New 1958 CSO Tables. 

Annuities Section Completely Revised . . . Im- 
mediate Annuities Showing Purchase Price of 
Annuity of $10 Monthly . . . Also, Monthly 
Annuity Purchased by $1,000. 

20 Additional Companies Exhibited for the 
First Time. 

New Coverages . . . New Rates. . 
dends . . . New Cash Values. 
New Triple Indemnity Riders. 
Companies Now Adopting Current Age for 
the First Time. 

More New and Revised Family Plans . . 
More Graded Premiums . . . More Guaranteed 
Insurability Riders . . . New Reduced Rates 
for Women. . . Increased Dividends. 


. New Divi- 


The most complete descriptions of policies . . 
for companies writing 98% of all Life insurance 
in force... 


Latest detailed information covers Rates, current 
dividends, and histories . . . Cash, paid-up, and 
extended insurance values . . . Life Income Settle- 
ment Options . . . Year- end total Business figures 
. Policy analyses . . Rates and values for Juve- 
niles . . . Industrial and annuity premium. . 
Basic Tables for interest and installment figures, 
paid-up cash values, etc., PLUS . . . Savings Bank 
Life Insurance . Social Security information 





Settlement OPTIONS .. . 
has more than 
700 changes in ‘61 


All the latest changes in options on every policy 
issued since 1900 by the 120 leading com- 
more information than the policies 

themselves show! (It is a statistical fact that 
there are more than 700 changes every year. ) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options in- 
formation on 98% of all life insurance out- 
standing in the United States and Canada! 


Here— in the only work of its kind in existence— 
is your million-dollar-round-table potential 

. the facts you must have for effective pro- 
gramming. And programming produces the 

real windfalls for the truly successful agent. 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and 
annoyance. No need for your client’s policies 


. . . all the terms they show and more are in 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the cur- 
rent options extended since the policy’s 
date-of-issue more than appear in the policy 
itself or in the companies’ own rate books! 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values 
to work for you . . . by showing prospects 
how they'll work for them. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out 
the window. You have little or no corre- 
spondence with companies . . . It’s the easy 
way to build your income and keep your 
clients. 

Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$8.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$7.20 ea. (10% discount). 


GROUP YOUR ORDERS . . . and SAVE! 


Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


copies of FLITCRAFT 
COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS 
subscriptions to 
COURANT 
} 1 YEAR } 2 YEARS 


. National Service Life Insurance... 


ALL FOR A FRACTION OF YOUR COMMISSION 
ON JUST ONE NEW POLICY. 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 
ea. (5% discount); 6 or more books—$4.50 ea. (10% discount). 


Cflitcraft — 


ime ©O 8 FO 8 2 FY 


Please send 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38. N.Y 








Mr. Za gets the whole ball of wax... 


. and with MERITmatic® HOMEOWNERS, features, more risks covered, Z-A’s superb service. 
MERITmatic automobile, A&S and small craft The Insureman owns all renewals. 


coverages, you, too, can wrap up all coverages For tips on wrapping up coverages in Z-A’s big 
in Z-A, with equal benefit to client and 
Insureman. 


ball of wax, a note to us will do the trick. 


Electre mic handling frees the In- MERITmatic not yet available in all states. Details on request, 
; : : ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 
sureman from bookkeeping, lets him F AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


: . 3 ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (affiliate) 
devote full time to selling and 


: shy ; ° . . 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

service. The client gets distinctive OOFICES Wes Dein Yorks Gente. Peeshdence, Haw Haven, Buliste, 
Amsterdam, Orange, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Greens- 
boro, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham, Canton, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Jackson, Dallas, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, 

. Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, 
L Angeles, Phoenix, Richmond, 








® ©1961 Zurich-American Insurance Companies 








N May or 1952, Frank Crandell, 
| le engineer of Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, proposed to 
management that the company 
should gather and analyze all avail- 
able statistical data concerning the 
type, frequency and causes of inju- 
ries and fatalities resulting from auto- 
mobile crashes. Secondly, that they 
should determine how these crash 
injuries might have been alleviated 
by proper design and application of 
safety devices. 

As a further step, he also sug- 
gested that a research program be 
undertaken based upon this data with 
the aim of designing new safety fea- 
tures to eliminate or modify the 
seriousness of injuries. Additionally, 
it was also proposed that Liberty 
reconstruct an existing automobile 
in order to incorporate these injury- 
reducing safety features and that this 
experimental car be made available 
for public display and demonstration. 

The original Liberty-Cornell “Sur- 
vival” car was created as a result 
of this proposal and was introduced 
to the public in 1957. Externally, 
the car resembled a conventional, 
contemporary four-door sedan. How- 
ever, the inside of the car differed 
radically from conventional design. 
With more than sixty new safety 
features, the car was in fact unique. 


Complete Envelope 


Essentially the 1957 car provided 
a completely “free envelope” for the 
occupants. It would prevent a rider, 
when restrained only by a seat belt, 
from striking any part of the auto- 
mobile during a collision. An ideal 
safety vehicle, it was designed to 
permit the passengers to walk away 
from a head-on collision at speeds 
up to 40 MPH. This car aroused 
enormous public interest and at- 
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FIRE... AUTO___. INDUSTRIAL 


Survival Car Il 


tracted the immediate attention of 
the automobile industry because of 
its numerous safety innovations. 
Many of the original safety concepts 
first introduced in this car have since 
been adopted by the leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers in their stand- 
ard models. Significantly, the auto 
industry has now decided that all 
cars from 1962 on will be constructed 
with basic fittings for seat belt in- 
stallation. 


Second Car 


The new “Survival Car II,” the 
successor to the “Survival” car, is 
a four-door sedan with a conven- 
tional center post for added roof 
strength and is, in fact, a completely 
functional and operational 1960 
model BelAir Chevrolet. It thus dif- 
from the Cornell- 
Liberty Survival Car of 1957 which 
was clearly a theoretical prototpye 
But it is a logical extension of the 


fers original 


overall research auto 
safety. 

In measuring the interior dimen- 
sions of the three commonly called 
low-priced cars—Chevrolet, Ford, 
Plymouth—it became apparent that 
there insufficient 
the passenger and driver compart- 
ment to safely restrain the travelers 
through utilization of the basic safety 
principles used in the prototype Sur- 
vival Car. 

Restraint in the original Survival 
Car was primarily at the hips of the 
passenger and driver. 


program in 


was room inside 


This meant 
that a sufficient envelope of move- 
ment had to be made available in 
the event of a front-end crash so that 
their heads would not hit the auto- 
mobile or come in contact with each 
other. 

Based upon scientifically controlled 
crash tests, the necessary clear- 
ance of movement for an average 
person would have to be approxi- 

Continued 


on the next page) 


The new "Survival Car II," which illustrates how the driver and passengers can be afforded 
maximum protection against bodily injury caused by head-on, rear end, and side or lateral 
collisions, is the result of nine years of research. 
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Survival Car i|—C 
inches. Measurement of 
the interior showed that the maxi 
mum distance between th 
and the instrument dashboard aver 
aged 27 inches. The 
tween the location of the hips of the 
rear-riding passengers and the front 


mately 45 
front seat 
distance be 
seat was’ 26 inches maximum. 


At the outset, it Crandell’s 


intention to overcome this short dis 


was 


tance of rear seat clearance by mov 
ing the seat back towards the trunk 
However, the configuration of the 
1960 low-priced cars did not allow 
this because of the low height of the 
rear window. Moving the rear seat 
back would not allow sufficient head 
room for the occupants. The im 
mediate problem that faced Cran 
dell’s team of Liberty engineers was 
to redesign the known hazards out 
of the car in order to reduce the 
effects of injuries in a crash. Owing 
to their program of research and ex 
perimentation for the Survival Car, 
they knew that the greatest protec 
tion for the driver and passengers 
could be achieved by basic redesign 
of the car’s interior. 
Through crash testing techniques 
it was determined that it 


extreme imp rtance that 


Was Ol 
driver and 
restrained 
deceleration and 


passengers be 
forward 


against 
rearward 
deceleration forces 
accidents, the 


In intersection 
traveler must also be 
the lateral direction 
where these lateral forces are equal 


restrained in 


to the deceleration forces. 


Design Criteria 


For a 30 MPH collision, the de 
sign criteria, therefore. should be as 
follows: 


1. Design all restraining devices for 
a head-on crash equal to a decelera 
tion force of 30 g's, 

2. The design forces for the lateral 
intersection crash should also be of 


the magnitude of 30 g’s 


S 


3. The design criteria for the whip- 
lash or rear-end accident should be 
no less than 12 g’s. 

In order to overcome the lack of 
movement clearance in today’s auto 
mobiles, Liberty’s decision was to 
contain the passengers in capsule 
like chairs so as to minimize body 
and head 


movement in a collision 
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COLLAPSIBLE STEERING ASSEMBLY 


During a collision, the steering wheel of a conventional car has been known to con- 
tribute heavily to severe injury. In order to overcome the injury hazards caused by 
projection of the steering wheel rim or post into the chest or face of the driver involved 
in a crash, this flexible shaft, small wheel, collapsible steering assembly was adopted. 


Their initial analysis showed that it 
would be necessary to protect the 
driver and passengers in all 360 de- 
to the front, at the rear, and 
at both sides. 

The first consideration the 
proper design of the capsule chairs 
that would replace the conventional 
front seat. These chairs because of 
the 


grees 


was 


strong deceleration forces in- 
volved in a crash have sufficient 
strength to withstand a 5,000 pound 
blow from the front, the left, the 
right, and the rear. The arm rests 
provide one of the protective me- 
diums in a side crash, either from the 
left or right. The wings of each chair 
afford the same protection at the 
shoulders of the driver and passen- 
gers. 

Because of their size and shape, 
and in order for the driver and pas- 
sengers to enter and leave the vehicle 
with difficulty, both 
“front-seat” chairs had to be de- 


signed so as to swing in either direc- 


little or no 


‘ap * 


tion or be rotated through a full 
360 degree circle. In addition to 
the swinging action, it was necessary 
that one of the capsule chairs, the 
driver’s, be capable of being moved 
forward and back in order to com- 
pensate for different leg lengths of 
various drivers. 

For safety, each chair is securely 
fastened to the floor of the car by 
a steel casting. Four slots milled into 
the two angle bars allow for move- 
ment of the assembly’s heavy % in. 
bolts to go forward and back to a 
maximum of 4 inches. The center of 
the spider arrangement is set upon 
a 214 in. pin that swivels in the 
bottom casting. This casting is de- 
signed to utilize a sufficient quantity 
of bolts to tie it to the floor of the 
car and mobilize enough flooring to 
equal a 5,000 pound thrust or load 


Complete braking safety is assured by the 
utilization of an in-the-line safety brake de- 
vice. This unit is designed as a shut-off for 


either the front-wheel or rear-wheel sections 
of the hydraulic brake system. 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 





A completely automatic fire protection sys- 
tem has been installed in the engine com- 
partment. Upon any abnormal temperature 
rise this rate-of-temperature fire detector 
system will actuate a 20 pound cylinder of 


CO:. 


The capsule chairs alone will contain the 
driver and passenger in any “action” from 
the rear and both sides. A lap belt and 
shoulder harness combination provides for 
forward containment of occupants. 
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that could be expected in a 30 mile- 
per-hour collision. 

Whip-lash protection is also af- 
forded the driver and the passengers. 
Attached to each chair, at the correct 
elevation for the head, is a medium 
to protect the heads of all occupants 
during a rear-end collision. 


Steering 


In the preliminary investigations, 
it was proven that the driver of a 
vehicle is subjected to two severe 
#njury possibilities. They are: 
1. Projection of the steering 
rim into abdomen. 
2. Projection of the steering wheel 
post, cracked or broken during a 
crash, into the chest or face. 

In order to overcome these haz 


wheel 


ards caused by the steering wheel 
rim or post, a collapsible steering 
mechanism has been developed. Es 
sentially, it consists of a flexible 
shaft and a wheel 


steering which 


(Continued on page 66 


LEFT—Two light spots below manual control 
mechanism for the fire prevention system 
will glow when brakes are applied to show 
that the hydraulic system is functioning. 


RIGHT—Configuration of capsule chair is 


shown here. Arm rests afford one of the 
many protective media in event of a side 


or lateral crash. Wings provide added pro- 


tection at the shoulders of the occupant. 


«mam. 


Ability to turn the chairs in any direction 
allows the passenger to face the rear seat, 
with belts in place to restrain the body 
against the deceleration of an accident. 





EMERGENCY LIGHT 


A NEW Low-cost “LIFESAVER” auto 
matic emergency light has been an- 
nounced by U-C-Lite Manufactur- 
ing Co. Designed to plug into any 
AC outlet and provide instant auto- 
matic emergency lighting whenever 
regular lighting fails, “Lifesaver” 
operates on a standard 7% volt dry 
battery. The unit is equipped with 
two 5” lampheads for wide, bright il 
lumination and with mounting 
brackets welded to battery container, 
to simplify installation. It also in- 
cludes a built-in voltmeter and mo 
mentary contact switch for testing 
battery voltage and neon bulb that 
glows when unit is plugged in for 


service. 


SWAB AIDS 


IN KEEPING WITH the modern trend 
of disposable, scientific packaging, 
Tailby-Nason Company, Inc. is in 
troducing Betadine Swab Aids, dis- 
posable antispetic 
minor wounds, 

burns, etc. 


applicators for 
cuts, 
Betadine Swab Aids are 
hygienically wrapped in individual 
cellophane tear-off envelopes—100 
to a strip 


abrasions, 


packed in a dispenser box 
designed for easy wall mounting. 
Each Aid contains Povi- 
done-Iodine NND, a germicidal io- 
dine complex that does not sting, 
stain, sensitize or irritate. 
the 


Swab 


The ce rc rT 


on wound indicates continued 
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the 


Povidone-Io- 
dine can also be safely bandaged. 
Betadine Swab Aids are suited for 
emergency rooms and first aid sta- 
tions of industrials, schools, camps ; 


microbicidal activity. 


for emergency vehicles—ambulances, 
fire trucks; first-aid kits, doctors’ 
bags, and dressing carts. 


‘hike 


SPRINKLER ALARM 


AN INNOVATION in the use of plas- 
tics in the fire-extiguishing equip- 
ment field is a sprinkler alarm cover 
molded of tough Tenite butyrate. 
The red cover, 14” in diameter and 
+1,” deep, provides a handsome and 


rugged shield for the loud gong 
which is automatically triggered by 


the interior mechanism the instant 


GPRD 


the automatic sprinkler goes into op- 
eration. Introduced by the Reliable 
Automatic Sprinkler Company in its 
new models, the durable butyrate 
cover is light in weight and remark- 
ably weather-resistant. Non-rusting, 
it helps eliminate the problem of un- 
sightly rust streaks on walls where 
the alarm is mounted. The red color 

an integral part of the plastic—is 
chip-proof and lasting under expo- 
sure, but can be painted over in an- 
other color, if desired, to match the 
decor of the building. 


FIRST AID KITS 


THe Repi-SpLint First Arp Kit, 
featuring an aluminum container 
that converts into a splint set within 
seconds, is the first departure from 
the old-fashioned kits that required 
splints to be carried separately, ac- 
cording to the Rock Royal Corp., 
Manufacturers. Now, when an 
emergency arises, the kit can be im- 
mediately disassembled, first aid 
supplies deposited in the container 
bag, and a splint constructed in a 
matter of seconds. 

In addition to regular splints, 
traction splints can be made with 
Redi-Splint. Traction splints are 
favored in many cases of broken 
bones. The kit is made of extruded 
aluminum, making it extra strong 
and lightweight. It will never rust, 
and can always be kept clean and 
sanitary with soap and water. The 
kit is available with a full comple- 
ment of first-aid supplies and is en- 
closed in an attractive water-repel- 
lent canvas container for easy hand- 
ling and storage. 
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WHO ARE 


THE FRIENDS 


OF BILL 


AND CHARLIE 


O 


Who is it who says “Hi, Bill... Hi, Charlie” 
...at church, on the golf course, or at 
your local civic luncheon? Not the insur- 
ance company loss-executive—he lives far 
away in a big city. He doesn’t know Bill 
and Charlie. And what about the adjuster, 
who lives nearby? He has his own prob- 
lems, his own business life. He doesn’t 
know Bill and Charlie either. 


But you know them. And they know you. 
Make sure you keep their good will. One 
time to be on the alert is when Bill or 
Charlie has a claim. (Or Bill or Charlie’s 
relative, or friend, or mere acquaintance). 
Word spreads fast when somebody has a 
fire. Word spreads just as fast—maybe 
faster—when you step in and make sure 
that Airkem Smoke Odor Service is called 
in on the loss. Bill tells Charlie: “I was 
back in business next day—all the stinking 
smoke odor in my store was gone over- 
night!” Or Mrs. Charlie tells Mrs. Bill: 
“My drapes, bed-linen and upholstery 
smelled just awful—but the Airkem 
people got rid of every whiff in just one 
afternoon!” 
Is the moral clear? Let it sink in: you, the 
agent, are the one who gets the biggest, 
most immediate and most lasting benefit 
from Airkem SOS. The company and the 
adjuster, they get valuable benefits too. 
But you and Bill and Charlie are the ones 
who live with the loss. Airkem SOS can 
be your best friend in time of emergency 
—Bill’s and Charlie’s best friend too. 

New! Sound-film, “The Nose, Friend 

or Foe,” available for your meetings. 

AIRKEM 
A For a Healthier 
a =Environment through 


wu) Modern Chemistry 


airke 
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AIRKEM, INC., 241 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Survival Car Il—from page 63 


will collapse in a forward motion 
in the event of an impact with any 
other object. Drawing I shows the 
design of the flexible shaft and the 
collapsible steering wheel. 

In addition to the flexible shaft 
|arrangement, a telescopic tubing is 
attached to the dashboard of the car. 
|Operating between the dashboard 
land the fire wall, it is installed so 
that the steering wheel will collapse 
in the event of any forward-direc- 
tion impact with any foreign object. 
| There are two other important 
| safety elements that should be noted 
‘in regards to the steering assembly. 
| The rectangular steering wheel has 
been reduced to a very small, but 
comfortable size. It is approximately 
24, smaller in diameter than the aver- 
age steering wheel of conventional 
automobiles. This has been done 
in order to insure greater visibility 
|for the driver, an important consid- 
eration when the driver is of small 
| stature and has difficulty in looking 
over the rim of an average-sized 
wheel. 








This reduction in driving wheel 
|diameter is made possible because 
the car has power steering. It takes 
only approximately 7 pounds of 
to turn the wheels with 
this power steering mechanism. 
The capsule chair alone, as previ- 
ously indicated, will contain the 
| driver in any “action” from the rear, 
'the left side, and the right side. By 
itself, no protection is afforded at 
the front. Therefore, Liberty’s engi- 
neers had to devise a method of 
containment so that the head and 
| body of the driver would not con- 
tact any part of the car in a head-on 
collision situation. The method of 
{containment consists of a lap belt 
with a special three-way buckle. This 
| buckle will take the connection of the 
lap belt and the two connections of 
the shoulder harness. When the 
|clriver or passengers desire to re- 
lease themselves, all they need do 
is lift the buckle’s latch mechanism 
to disengage the three connections. 
| The shoulder harness straps criss- 
|cross as they enter the three-way 


| buckle. 


pressure 











This is done to insure that 
|the harnesses would not cause dis- 
|comfort or harm to breasts of female 
drivers or passengers. 

| These belts are fabricated from 
Caprolan, a lightweight chemical 
fibre material. The lap belt has a 


resistance to breaking of 10,000 
pounds and the two shoulder har- 
nesses have a resistance of 5,000 
This affords a factor of 
safety of 3 against a failure of con- 
tainment for the occupants. 


pounds. 


Fire Protection 


In any mechanical assembly, the 
hazards of fire are present. There- 
fore, a completely automatic fire pro- 
tection system has been installed in 
the car’s engine compartment, Upon 
an abnormal temperature increase, 
this Kidde rate-of-temperature fire 
detector system will automatically 
actuate a 20-pound cylinder of pres- 
surized carbon dioxide. 

The fire smothering gas will flood 
from its container and pass through 
a series of 4 Maultijet 
mounted about the engine. 


nozzles 

These 
nozzles will discharge the gas in a 
volume sufficient to envelop the 
engine compartment. By reducing 
the oxygen to a point insufficient to 
support combustion, the fire can be 
extinguished in a matter of seconds. 
If the system should fail to function 
because of mechanical damage, the 
system can be activated through a 
manual control located on the car’s 
dashboard. 


Safety Braking 


Complete braking safety to passen- 
gers of the car is assured through the 
utilization of an in-the-line safety 
brake device. This unit is designed 
as a shut-off for either the front 
wheel or rear wheel sections of 
any hydraulic brake system. 

The Alex Safety Brake device is 
installed as a tee from the car’s 
master cylinder to the two lines sup- 
plying the front and rear brakes re- 
spectively. Normally, its piston is 
held stationary by friction between 
the cylinder walls and a circum- 
ferential snap spring. In case of line 
failure, the piston is carried with 
the flow until it blocks off the exit 
port and, thus, will allow use of the 
remaining pair of brakes. 

In the case of failure due to ap- 
plied pressure of the brake system, 
a dangerous and common occur- 
rence, the device will act to prevent 
the loss of appreciable amounts of 
fluid. In the case of an unrestricted 
failure, generally caused by a torn 
or cut line followed by brake applica- 
tion, the device will also prevent 





the loss of braking fluid. This latter 
condition is uncommon, but is quite 
dangerous. 

“To date,” states Frank Crandell, 
“our Survival Car II with its col- 
lapsible steering wheel, its capsule 
chairs and its containment of 
shoulder harness, lap belt and whip- 
lash protection has been road-tested 
for more than 5,000 
miles. 


satisfactory 


“The fact that there are arm rests 
on the seat has produced an addi- 
tional dividend. The support of the 
arms in driving reduces fatigue,” 
Crandell continued. “The feeling of 
driving in this manner is one of 
guiding the automobile rather than 
steering it. Whip-lash protection is 
evident at all times. However, it 
was so designed that the head will 
not touch the protecting medium 
during normal driving conditions. 

“The flexible steering post design, 
which includes the 21 in. section of 
flexible shaft and the telescoping 
wheel, has been road-tested for ap- 
proximately 3,000 miles,” said Cran- 
dell. “Under all conditions encoun- 
tered—smooth roads, rough roads, 
dirt roads, ice, snow and rain-filled 
roads—the steering was very effec- 
tive. It is safe to say that this flexible 
steering assembly has no detrimental 
effect on the steering ability of the 
car. 

Liberty Mutual president Bryan 
E. Smith commented that “In the 
course of our intensive investigations 
into the causes of automobile crashes 
and accident-producing injuries, we 
believe that Liberty Mutual has 
opened a number of promising new 
frontiers in automobile safety and 
design. In sponsoring the recon- 
struction and design of this com- 
pletely functional passenger car 
solely for safety our hope is that it 
will stimulate the forces already at 
work producing safer automobiles. 
It is imperative that there be a les- 
sening of the fatalities and injuries 
now occurring year-in and year-out 
on our nation’s highways.” 





Public acceptance of Survival 
Car Il has been such that three 
more of the cars are to be built 
and displayed in strategic spots 
across the country. 
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service is neater! 


USE THESE ‘‘GUIDES’’ 


... when you specify an Authorized 
or TO FIND HIM FAST 


SHAT-R-PROOF Auto Glass Dealer. 


Result: your insured stay happy with - 
"GUARANTEED 


RVICE 


our Authorized Dealer’s auto glass 
service... and happy insured keep 
policies renewed with you. Keep 
your insured happy by always speci- 
fying an Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF 


Dealer . . . where the service is 


Find Your Nearest Dealer 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


neater. 
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NOTE: Shat-R-Proof movies and speakers avail- 


able for insurance meetings! Send me information on 
SHAT-R-PROOF movies [], and speakers []. Send me - 
copies of 1961 Directory of Authorized SHAT-R-PROOF 
Dealers. 
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The Hartford’s National Roadside Program works 
all day, every day for local Hartford Agents! 


Three years ago The Hartford Insurance Group launched its National 
Roadside Sign program. Today, Hartford Agents throughout the entire 
country are participating in it— forming a powerful and impressive net- 
work of advertising that can be seen along the nation’s busy highways. 


Through this program, Hartford Agents’ names— displayed prominently 
with the famous Stag trademark—are kept before the public’s eye on a 
round-the-clock basis. It helps build prestige. It helps build business. 


Another big plus, Agents say, is the ‘‘tie-in’’ value the program provides. 
The program gives Hartford Agents an opportunity to identify them- 
selves with The Hartford’s national advertising which appears regularly 
in Life, Look, the Post and other major magazines. 


Simply stated, The Hartford’s Roadside Sign Program is one more way 
The Hartford works for the benefit of Hartford Agents everywhere. THE HARTFORD 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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HE AMERICAN AGENCY System 

has been vividly described as, 
“a once great institution which has 
lost its zest for existence, and is 
biding its time for permanent sleep.” 
It has been spoken of as a great sys- 
tem which has contributed generally 
to the business of insurance, but is 
heading for extinction due to its in- 
ability to keep abreast with the 
changing times. This embalming 
process started very quietly, secre- 
tively, in hushed tones, and in lan- 
guage couched with innuendo and 
double meaning. In the past years, 
however, the critics, well-wishers and 
professional mourners specifically 
and notoriously have warned, ca- 
joled, threatened, promised and even 
bid the system farewell. 


The Agency System 


Since all in the business of insur- 
ance, no matter what the segment, 
like to claim occult powers in one 
phase or another, and especially an- 
other’s, insurance meetings, lunch- 
eons and conventions have at least 
one speaker who authoritatively ad- 
vises or guarantees the agency sys- 
tem an early demise. Lest I claim 
exemption, please be advised of my 
personal guilt, for I, too, have on 
occasion exercised this privilege 
along with company personnel, 
spokesmen for the direct writers, 
regulatory officials, buyers of insur- 
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ance and members of the immediate 
family—the agents themselves. 


Still Important 

No one denies the agency system 
has rendered great service and still 
is capable of serving the insurance 
needs of the buyer. The producer in- 
forms and insurance 
needs. He selects policy forms and 
checks same for adequacy of cover- 
age. He recommends improvements 
to reduce fire hazards, lessen rates 
and reduce premiums. The impor- 
tance of assisting in claims handling 
by agents cannot be minimized. Such 
being his responsibilities, it is under- 
standable why people have been 
heard to state that every family 
should have an attorney, a doctor 


advises on 


“The issue is the cost” 


ae AGI 


} 


“—, 


SITION 


and an insurance adviser. The belief 
that an insurance agent or broker 
should be placed in the same category 
as highly respected professional men 
of more than average schooling, 
places a grave responsibility upon 
the producer, far greater than the 
insurance fraternity has recognized 
as a minimal requirement. 

What then is the issue which so 
vitally affects this facet of the mighti- 
est industry in the American econ- 
omy, an industry which represents 
better than 8% of the national in- 
come? It is simple. The issue is the 
rate—the cost of insurance, the ul- 
timate price paid by the consumer 
for coverage against the exigencies 
of nature and man. Inasmuch as a 
component portion of the rate is the 
commission paid agents and brokers, 
the rate and the commission paid the 
producer bear serious study. A\l- 
though these two items are impor- 
tant, what is more significant is 
that the rate and commission paid 
the producer may ultimately affect 
a method and means of selling insur- 
ance which has been utilized since 
1807. On December 7 of that year 
in Lexington, Kentucky, the Insur- 
ance Company of North America 
appointed the first agent in the his- 
tory of the American agency system. 
His name, Thomas McCail. If this 
same Mr. McCall were privileged 
to return as a vistor he would un- 
questionably be amazed at the un- 
believable changes which have taken 
place in the American agency system, 
but even more stimulating would be 

(Continued on the next page 





Agent's Position—Continued 


the similarity in circumstances which 
affected the agency system in yester 
years and which are prevalent today. 

The trite phrase, “History repeats 
itself” is true in the trials and tribula 
tions which prevail in the system. A 
review of the history of the agency 
method of marketing insurance re- 
flects changes not only in the pattern 
of doing business but in the philoso- 
phy under which this system was 
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installed. At its inception insurance 
agents did not receive commissions 
as compensation for writing fire in- 
surance business. By the very nature 
of the class of business, fire insurance 
required, as it does today, a visible 
review of the property involved. 
Therefore agents were paid for in- 
spections, surveys and classification 
of risks with compensation of $1.50 
to $2.00 per risk. At a later date 
as some semblance of security was 
developed in this segment of the 
business, a commission of 5% was 
paid to agents. 

Throughout the 19th century there 
existed a dilemma similar to the one 
which the insurance business faces 
today. Competition was keen. There 
were differences in rates and com- 
missions. Historians called this a 
rate war and it was indicated that 
ultimately chaos would result. They 
believed that wherever rate cutting 
existed the chief weapon was through 
the medium of a non-uniform pattern 
for payment of commissions. 

How to bring about uniformity 
of rates and commissions was a seri- 
ous question of the day. It was de- 
termined by the fire insurance com- 
panies that only federal regulation 
of the business of insurance would 
bring about the degree of conformity 
of rates and commissions that would 
stabilize the business. Accordingly, 
the New York Board of Fire Insur- 
ance Companies in 1865 memorial- 
ized Congress, as follows: 

“That Congress at its next session 
be memorialized to consider and en- 
act such laws as shall essentially 
nationalize the business of insurance 
in all the states of the union.” 

The agents were of the opinion that 
differences in state laws and regula- 
tions were a burden which constitued 
unreasonable state supervision. In- 
dividually and collectively the agents 
lobbied with the companies for favor- 
able consideration of federal control. 
Subsequently a bill was introduced 
in Congress, but failed passage. 


Other Means 


The attack upon state supervision 
having failed, the insurance compa- 
nies and agents determined that other 
means must be found to accomplish 
the following : 

(1) Establish and maintain as far as 
possible a system of uniform rates or 
premiums : 


(2) Establish and maintain a uni- 
form rate of compensation to agents 
and brokers: 

(3) Repress incendiarism and arson 
by combining in suitable measures 
for the apprehension, investigation 
and punishment of criminals engaged 
in this nefarious business, 

(4) Devise and give effect to meas- 
ures for the protection of our com- 
mon interest in the promotion of our 
general prosperity. 

Thus was born the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters by a group 
which met and set forth these prin- 
ciples. The tenets, of themselves, did 
not guarantee solution to the prob- 
lem. Rate cutting thrived, and once 
again it was determined that only 
federalization of the insurance busi- 
ness would resolve this enigma. 


Paul vs. Virginia 


A plan was conceived to test state 
authority. This test eventually be- 
came the celebrated case of Paul v. 
Virginia. Alex Stoddard, a New 
York agent, operated a nationwide 
business with a considerable pre- 
mium volume in Virginia. The 
agency’s attorney was one Samuel 
H. Paul of Virginia. The Virginia 
law declared that any person repre- 
senting a foreign insurance company 
in the solicitation of business was 
an agent of that company, and both 
the company and the agent must be 
licensed by the state as such. The 
constitutionality of this law was 
tested on the ground that it was an 
interference with the Federal Con- 
stitution which provided that citizens 
of each state shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of the stat- 
utes of the several states, and that 
Congress alone had power to regu- 
late commerce among the several 
states. 

Mr. Paul agreed to solicit and 
effect contracts of insurance in Vir- 
ginia with the New York agency 
without obtaining a license to do so. 
This he did. He was apprehended, 
indicted, convicted and fined, $50. 
The case eventually went to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
which upheld conviction on the 
ground that the citizenship rights 
mentioned in the Constitution did not 
apply to foreign corporations and 
their agents, that insurance was not 
commerce, and that a local transac- 
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tion should be governed by local 
laws. 

In the years that followed the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
became the vehicle for maintaining 
uniformity of rates and commissions. 
Experience indicated that the local 
agent was best able to carry on the 
underwriting practices of fire risks. 
This resulted in the development of 
local boards which were privileged 
to exercise their judgment and ex- 
perience in the inspection and clas- 
sifying of risks. This was the first 
attempt to grant rate making powers 
to the agency system, and for interim 
periods resulted in uniform rates and 
commissions. But not even this plan 
proved effective in maintaining uni- 
formity of commissions over a long 
range period. What was agreed to on 
Monday morning was circumvented 
Tuesday morning by special com- 
mission arrangements between com- 
panies and agents. Obviously at all 
times there were companies which 
did not adhere to the board rates and 
rules. Members of the American 
Agency System claimed that rate 
cutting resulted in inadequate rates 
and was responsible for the insolven- 
cies which followed catastrophies 
such as the Chicago fire. 

The desire for the premium dollar 
being paramount, companies were 
determined to inspire agents to 
greater volumes of business. The 
personal touch method was adopted 
and thus was born the special agent. 
A review of the history of the Amer- 
ican Agency System clearly reflects 
that throughout the 19th century all 
attempts between companies and 
agents to work effectively were not 
successful. The same lack of com- 
munication about which agents com- 
plain today, resulted in the birth of 
The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in 1896. 


Adherence to Conformity 


In 1896, as today, the insurance 
agent was a member of a highly 
volatile group of rugged, individual- 
istic citizens with courage and dedi- 
cation to their cause. The fact that 
subsequent political, economic and 
social patterns altered practices and 
attitudes on certain issues does not 
in any way detract from the fact 
that the local boards and state agents’ 
associations did assist in stabilizing 
a cut-throat business, a business vul- 


nerable by uncertainty of goal and 
purpose at a time when there ap- 
peared a need for same. 

The agents’ association at its birth 
believed in the adherence to the prin- 
ciple of uniformity of rates and com- 
missions, convinced, however, that it 
could be accomplished under state 
regulation. Today this credo repre- 
sents the agents’ basic philosophy 
for the writing of property insurance 
risks. 

Casualty never 
looked upon favorably by agents as 
a class of business they wished to 
write. It was an involved business 
with little premium. The growth of 
the casualty business followed the 
growth of the American economy. As 
protection for human and individual 
rights grew, by necessity the casualty 
insurance business expanded, com- 
pelling insurance companies to write 
this class of business, and agents to 
accept their responsibilities in this 


field, 


insurance was 


Recent Decisions 


In April, 1951, The National 
Board of State Directors of Agents 
Associations issued a pronouncement 
entitled, “Policy on Commissions.” 
1. That the commission structure 
should first and foremost be pred- 
icated on the public interest. 

2. That the national association be- 
lieves unalterably that supervision of 
the insurance business should be kept 
at state levels. 
3. That the national association is 
opposed to government, either state 
or national, imposing commission 
level control. 
4. That the national association 
stands for preservation of freedom 
on contract. 
5. That the national association is 
opposed to the exercise of unilateral 
commission control by insurance 
companies or rate making bodies 
without prior consultation with 
agency forces in the territory or 
jurisdiction affected. 
6. That the national association rec- 
ognizes that every state association 
belonging to The National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents is fully 
autonomous as regards the form of 
the commission structure in its state, 
but all are urged to conform to some 
reasonable national uniformity so far 
as method and basic fundamentals 
are concerned. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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today’s 
Minute Man 


...at the Middlesex Mutual and 
Lynn Mutual Companies serves 
progressive Agents by providing 
prompt, dependable attention 
to their clients’ needs. This 
traditional concept of service 
continues to prove an effective 
formula for Agency growth 134 
years after the founding of the 
“Minute Man Companies.” Com- 
bined with modern Minute Man 
coverages, it is helping an increas- 
ing number of Agents to build 
more profitable businesses today. 


“The 
Minute Man 
Companies” 


MUDDIESEX MUTUAL 
LYNN MUIUAL» 


Fire Insurance Companies 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Agent's Position—Continued 


New York passed the Barrett- 
Russo law, more commonly known 
as freedom of contract law, in 1959, 
to be effective for one year. Indica- 
tions are that it will be extended. 
This law presumably guarantees that 
companies will not use a common 
rate filing to force unilateral cuts in 
commissions. It evidences a trend 
of the agency system to utilize the 
legislative halls, if necessary, to 
maintain a semblance of rate and 
commission uniformity. It repre- 
sents a complete departure from 
earlier positions. 


Right of Private Contract 


The Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, an organiza- 
tion of influence in the agency sys- 
tem, in the fall of 1960, undertook 
a study of legislation which affects 
the issue of commissions. The Mas- 
sachusetts law provides that “Noth- 
ing in this chapter shall abridge or 
restrict the freedom of contract be- 
tween insurers and agents or brokers 
with respect to commissions.” The 
association charged that recent ac- 
tions taken by companies “Have done 
away with the right of private con- 
tract on commissions.” 
for the 


Proponents 
Jarrett-Russo law charge 
that, “If companies want to reduce 
commissions, they should not use the 
subterfuge of rating organizations.” 
There are, however, many agents 
who oppose the freedom of contract 
law, indicating that this gives a tre- 
mendous competitive advantage to 
non-agency companies by maintain- 
ing higher commissions disregarding 
the consequences of higher rates. 
Insurance company executives, 
while extremely desirous of keeping 
the agency system intact, recognize 
that commissions are a highly vul- 
nerable subject matter. The Journal 
of Commerce in its issue of October 
20, 1960, quotes John A. North, 
President of the Hartford Insurance 
Company, as follows: 
‘Salaries, travel expense, data proc- 
essing, advertising, postage, tele- 
phone, dues and charitable contri- 
butions, are about all in the list of 
controllable items, and none of these 
holds much room for adjusting. Then 
comes the largest item of expense— 
agents commissions. 
This is the area which needs adjust- 
ment, 


Thus today the commission prob- 
lem remains a vulnerable factor as 
it did in the 19th and early 20th 
century, except that this issue has 
created a relationship between the 
agency system and the companies of 
serious concern, and certain aspects 
of the present relationship should 
be analyzed. 

I. The agency system has taken 
on an independent status. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all the advertising of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents carries the label “Independ- 
ent Agent.” I am confident that the 
independent position taken by the 
agents was based upon reasoning of 
serious import. The label of an in- 
surance agent for a company might 
well lead the agent’s clients to ques- 
tion the interest of the agent for his 
client in the servicing of coverage 
and losses. To me the independent 
status of the agent has another signif- 
icance ; For the past ten years agents 
have sustained loss of markets due 
to adverse experience. They were 
forced to seek companies for capac- 
ity of lines as well as availability for 
placement of non-selective risks. The 
result has been obvious. Agents 
previously bound by contract and 
spirit to the so-called bureau stock 
system today represent mutuals and 
so-called independents. The recent 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers Study indicates that 58% of 
the agents representing bureau com- 
panies also represent companies 
operating on lower rate schedules. 


Forced Betrayal 


While the agents, through the 
medium of their association, speak 
for some degree of uniformity, price 
competition has forced agents as in- 
dividuals to seek out mutuals and 
deviators as carriers. One of the 
largest direct writers in the United 
States is not only doing a reinsur- 
ance business with companies operat- 
ing under the agency system, but is 
writing specialty lines which attract 
brokers who, under most state laws, 
are in fact agents as well. An Illinois 
agent of long experience and dedica- 
tion, to the so-called bureau system, 
who is also licensed as a_ broker, 
spoke to me of this situation. When 
I jocularly chided him about his 
betrayal of the system, his response 
was direct and forthright: 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Agent's Position—from page 72 


“T intend to survive in this busi- 
ness of which I am very fond. it has 
been good to me for many years, | 
have enjoyed profitable and fruitful 
years. If a mutual or deviator offers 
Y Oo U G E T A L L markets or competitive rates that 

will aid me in retaining my clientele 

[ will seek and use these facilities. 
FIRE © CASUALTY If the XYZ company, a direct writer, 
LIFE © HOSPITALIZATION _ | proves to be the best source, I will 


take that carrier. While I have pride 
ACCIDENT and HEALTH © GROUP 


in the agency system and its full im- 
plications, I take greater pride in not 
only retaining my business but com- 
peting for other clients. Some of 
the companies I have represented for 
years, profitably for them, I might 
say, cancelled my contracts, cut my 
capacity or generally changed their 
attitude toward the agency. I feel 
no moral obligation to them. As 
far as I am concerned, the National 
Association of Independent Agents 


COMPLETE MULTIPLE LINES advertises for the independent agent, 


and I hope it continues.” 


SUPERIOR INSURANCE COMPANY The attitude of this successful 
SENTINEL INDEMNITY COMPANY agent and broker was questioned re- 


cently by John A. North, President 

DALLAS, TEXAS of the Phoenix Hartford Insurance 

PAT M. GREENWOOD, Chairman of the Board E. T. EARNEST, President Company, who is also President of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. In an address before the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
Mr. North commented on independ- 
ent agents who sell cut-rate policies, 
further complicating the picture for 
stock agency companies. He said: 


For many years Superior Insurance Com- 
pany and Sentinel Indemnity Company 
have made available Multiple Line Fire 
and Casualty facilities to agents. 

Now, our affiliation with Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company enables the 
Group to add Life, Hospitalization, Acci- 
dent and Health and Group Insurance 
...to provide really 











“We find our own agents occasion- 
ally weakening their position by sell- 
ing policies in ‘cut-rate’ companies 


when they run into a little price 
competition, instead of trying to first 
justify a fair charge for their own 
all valued service.” 
II. Generally the problems of the 
YOUR dependent © S-M Regional Offices past ten years would, under ordinary 
/nsurance AGENT circumstances, cement relations be- 


2 tween the parties of so-called similar 
“serves/ rou /rirst” There are 49 cities and towns called . . 6 
an is interests. Is this true of agents and 
Springfield’ in 36 of our States i creck ‘ 

Reg. U. S. Pat. OR. companies ? There is every reason to 

There are hundreds of thousands of people believe that the problems created by 

in all 50 States benefiting from Springfeld- rate competition have done just the 

Monarch service 


opposite. The companies and agents 
Springfield Insurance Company New England Insurance Company have failed to maintain lines of com- 
Freeport Insurance Company Springfield Life Insurance Company, Inc. 


munication on rate matters or new 
The Standard Insurance Company Horizon Insurance Company forms or plans. Agents tell of in- 
fe 


5 stances when they first learn of a 
MEMBERS OF @) SPRINGFIELD-MONARCH ; 


2 ; new plan by reading of it in a trade 
imsurance companies press or press release. Agents 


speak of ivory tower executives who 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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seldom, if ever, take the time to meet 
the producer. Commissions are cut 
without consultation or adequately 
preparing the agents for same. 
Agents claim they have fixed ex- 
penses in their office and such bi- 
lateral actions impose excessive hard- 
ships. 

Recently the America _ Fore- 
Loyalty Group and the Yorkshire 
embarked on a new program to 
change its retail distribution of auto- 
mobile insurance in New York City. 
The companies’ contention was that 
this was not unusual and it merely 
was doing so to compete for its share 
of the automobile market at a profit. 
While some producers reportedly 
discussed the plan with the company, 
the Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers’ Association petitioned the 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York contending that the America 
Fore plan was a boycott against the 
agents and brokers. I do not intend 
to analyze the merits or criticism of 
the issue. Suffice it to say that the 
issue is very much alive and repre- 
sents another thorn in the relation- 
ship between producers and a large 
fire and casualty underwriter in our 
country. 


Prosperous Years 


On this question of relationship 
between companies and agents, one 
company official gave me his opinion. 
“Agents have. been spoiled. When 
local boards were given broad powers 
we created an ogre. For years agents 
lived off the fat of the land. Busi- 
ness was good. Many were order 
takers on the phone. They never 
met their assureds or knew little of 
them. This is especially true of the 
little people, the automobile and 
small homeowner. Little wonder de- 
viators and direct writers took the 
business away from them. We were 
equally at fault for not recognizing 
the ultimate significance, but we were 
all enjoying the prosperous years in 
terms of premium volume after 
World War IT. Only when the auto- 
mobile experience soured and we 
found our system victimized by 
highly competitive forces that picked 
off the selective risks did we specu- 
late as to our future.” 

III. At the NAIC meeting in New 
York City in December of 1960, the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association of Casualty and 

(Continued on page 78) ; 
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Manager, Washington, D.C 


1,700,000 Americans will travel overseas this year. 250,000 of 
them will drive an owned or hired car while abroad. Many of 
these travelers will be your clients or prospects but, in most 
cases, their domestic insurance will not properly protect them. 


Now, you can move into this profitable, growing market 
with AFIA’s new specially designed Foreign Travel Policy. In 
a single package it includes Automobile, Personal Liability, 
Accidents, Personal Effects and other important coverages. 
With ease and confidence you can provide your clients with 
this protection wherever they may travel in the free world. 

And should trouble strike, AFIA’s world-wide organization 
of trained experts will be nearby, ready to extend friendly, 
prompt help to your clients where the loss occurs. 


AFIA’s nearest office will be glad to help you get your 
share of this important market. 
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AiDS File 


your profits, your agency! 


It’s ALL YOURS—this mine of information on how 
to find and convert prospects into clients—and the ma- 
terials that do the job. No matter whether you sell your 
agency’s services through direct mail, newspaper ads, 
radio, television, signs and displays, good will items or 
special promotions, your HOME ADVERTISING AIDS FILE | 
has what it takes to do a better marketing job for you! | 


How to select superior prospects . . . how to build and | 
maintain a productive mailing list . . . how to construct 
your promotional budget wisely—IT’s ALL HERE! What 
to send prospects and how to send it . . . how to decide on 
ad size and frequency . . . how to buy air time, and when 
—ItT’s ALL HERE! How to pick high-traffic outdoor loca- 
tions . . . select displays that pull . . . special promotions 
and good will builders that sell hard—ItT’s ALL HERE in 
your HOME ADVERTISING AIDS FILE! And so are the ma- 
terials, in each promotional classification, designed to bring 
you maximum results. 


Best of all, your FILE is a living promotion. The HoME will 
continue to supply additions and improvements to your 
ADVERTISING AIDS FILE, so it will go right on growing in 
usefulness, value and service. Use your FILE now—use it 
consistently —and watch that sales curve climb! 
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The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
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Agent's Position—from page 75 


Surety Companies and the Inland 
Marine Insurance Bureau presented 
a unanimous position on principles 
of rate regulation. There is no need 
to review all nine points. Suffice it 
to say that their principles were a 
complete departure from previous 
thinking. The great significance of 
the nine principles is their willing- 
ness to do away with prior approval 
of rate filings by the regulator. 


Commissions are an integral part 
of any rate program. If property 
insurance rates constitute a problem 
due to inadequacy or excessiveness, 
cannot deny that commissions 
paid to insurance agents pose a prob- 
lem. Commissions and rates cannot 
be distinguished. They must be 
studied and reviewed as one problem. 
Therefore, it is reasonable for the 
agents’ associations or the brokers 
to take a positive approach to all 
rating matters, including amendment 
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and DRY CLEANERS 


These four new independently filed package policies offer you 
SOLID COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES, with broader cov- 
erage at lower costs, and savings up to 25% or more to your 
insureds. You write ONE policy, ONE premium, ONE renewal 
date! Custom tailored to specific needs, these unique policies 
are truly a new concept for a new era — with tremendous 
possibilities that no progressive agent can afford to overlook! 
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to the rating laws now on the stat- 
utes of the various states. 

What does the future hold in store 
for the producer in the rate regula- 
tory system? 

1. Insurance companies and agents 
must develop more adequate com- 
munication. The lines of communi- 
cation must not only deal in terms 
of exchange of information but the 
system must resolve capital issues 
in logical fashion. This implies that 
matters will be discussed in detail 
where each side is affected. It does 
not necessarily imply that there will 
be unanimity on every issue but the 
attempt to find agreement is indeed 
necessary. 


Reduced Agency Expenses 
This, of itself, however, is not 
It is in fact requisite that 
insurance companies assist agents in 
the adoption of efficient operations to 
reduce the cost of doing business. 
The special agent should no longer 
be concerned only with premium vol- 
ume, but as he calls upon agents in 
the small communities he should be 
prepared to impart knowledge to the 
agent so that he can better improve 
the operation of his office. It is not 
uncommon in the life insurance busi- 
ness for companies to send men who 
specialize in closing deals to assist 
agents. True, the fire and casualty 
companies do render engineering 
services which are similar in charac- 
ter. But beyond that the special 
agent could be helpful in the closing 
of insurance deals on matters which 
do not have engineering significance. 
The special agents should be pre- 
pared to assist in the development of 
sales techniques, particularly suited 
to the community of a particular 
agent. He can aid in the recruiting 
of solicitors and sub-agents for the 
agency. There are innumerable situ- 
ations where the companies can be 
extremely helpful, effective and win 
the undying friendship of the local 
agent. 

2. After World War II it became 
obvious that new concepts of mass 
marketing had made serious inroads 
into merchandising processes in our 
country. The insurance industry, 
with the exception of a few carriers, 
was the last to adopt such media. 
No one denies that the service fea- 
ture in the agency system is of para- 
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mount importance to its survival, 
but apparently service of itself is not 
sufficient. The facts speak for them- 
selves. With all the services being 
rendered by the agency system in the 
past ten years it has consistently 
been losing its fair share of the 
personal lines business. Agents are 
prone to say that the direct writers 
do not render equal service to as- 
sureds—that they are owned lock, 
stock and barrel by the direct writer 
and do not have the 
terest. 


assureds’ in- 


[ do not believe that this is true 
because of one basic reason: While 
the direct writers may appeal to the 
public because of lower rates, the 
American buyer will not accept an 
inferior product, will not accept re- 
duced service as an alternative to 
higher costs. 

The growth of the direct writers 
is satisfactory evidence that they do 
in fact render services to their policy- 
holders. Furthermore, the State 
Farm agent in a small town, for ex- 
ample, render such 
The State Farm agent is independ- 
ent. He pays for the cost of main- 
taining his office and must be vitally 
concerned about the good will of his 
is the agent in the 
Thus new and dy- 
namic merchandising 
must be conceived. Simply expanding 

5 


old 


does Services. 


community as 
agency system. 


concepts of 


methods i: 
old out. Start 
Remembering, however, that 
as Kenneth O. Force said, at a 
Georgia C.P.C.U. meeting: 
“Marketing has at last become the 
principal concern of the business. In 
that process, the distributor has to 
catch the attention of the buyer in 
order to get the decision. 

Take a look at soaps. Insurance isn’t 
soap and never will be. 


or elaborating on 
useless. Throw the 
anew. 


Obviously, there is a difference 
and always will be between merchan- 
dising soap and insurance, but the 
insurance agency system must de- 
velop the fine art of salesmanship. 
One of the penalties we pay for new 
concepts in the American economy 
has been the lost art of salesmanship. 
The this art has brought 
about the vending machine, the self- 
service concept, and to a great ex- 
tent, is affecting the agency system. 

Our economy is geared to mass 
marketing. Agents have an obliga- 
tion to take cognizance of changing 


loss of 
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times and to fit their business into 
the scheme of mass marketing proc- 
esses. In the future, part of the 
marketing philosophy of doing busi- 
ness will require greater use of auto- 
mation. If there is further develop- 
ment of continuous policy 
packaging of coverage, the 


mass 


forms, 
agency 
system must accept these phenomena 
and use them for 
profit. No man, 
tive, is willing to go back to the 


Model-T Ford days. 


and 
however conserva- 


their gain 


It would amaze 


many of the agents if they were 
privileged to experience a visit in 
the office of the Allstate Insurance 
Company in Skokie, Illinois. I had 
such an experience. The latest 
methods and plans for processing of 
insurance policies are utilized. The 
agency system cannot do less. 

The trend toward one-step selling 
offers much in reducing the cost of 
doing business. Who knows but 
what some day a company will be 


w 
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Agent's Position—Continued 


privileged to write one cover of life, 
fire and casualty. In this connection 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association has developed some 
rather interesting facts in research: 
(a) It is estimated that there are 
about 170 life companies now affili- 
ated with fire and casualty groups. 
(b) Of the top 25 groups of fire and 
casualty companies, 21 are in the life 
business. 

(c) Last year 16% of the total life 
business in the United States came 
from companies which are affiliated. 

3. The agency system must embark 
upon a campaign to win back its fair 
share of personal lines business. An 
inch of ground given is a set-back of 
miles. I remember the days when an 
agent or broker would not write a 
ten dollar personal comprehensive 
liability coverage because it was un- 
profitable. With a greater develop- 
ment of package coverage a loss of 
an automobile policyholder might 
well include liability insurance, fire, 
inland marine coverage and all the 
personal lines. If the independent 
agent believes in his position in the 
community, does he not in fact have 
an obligation to write all lines of 
business, regardless of the insignifi- 
cant commissions to be earned? 

4. The agent must adopt a realistic 
attitude on all issues. The agent has 
been a critic, but not always con- 
structive. He has endeavored to 
maintain the status quo which I per- 
sonally believe has much merit, but 
too often criticism which is based 
upon illogical reasoning can be de- 
structive. 


The Federal Government 


5. The future may hold in store 
for us changes in the rating laws. 
No one is prepared to say what course 
they may take. The influence of the 
federal government and its attitude 
on rate regulation by the several 
states cannot be minimized. The 
proponents of more liberal rating 
laws contend that competition will 
flow more freely under laws which 
do away with prior approaval. As- 
sume further that this philosophy 
prevails in the future, obviously it 
will affect the agent. I do not believe 
that the agency system will ever 
witness a period such as history re- 


80 


cords of some seventy-five years ago. 
At that time there was no rate 
regulation. No one advocates doing 
away with rate regulation entirely. 
Nevertheless any changes of liber- 
ality in the rating laws will cause 
serious changes in the system. The 
bureau companies, in endeavoring to 
retain their position and to recapture 
some of the lost premium dollars 
have been compelled to reduce their 
rates. Obviously the reduction can- 
not come from loss ratios and the 
uncontrollable expenses such as 
taxes, fees and loss adjustment ex- 
penses. Companies can, of course, 
reduce certain controllable items 
such as salaries, advertising, travel 
expense, etc. Certainly the largest 
item of expense is commissions. 


Commission Cuts 


Let us therefore assume that the 
controllable items have been reduced 
to a minimum; that automation and 
systems for economy have been ap- 
plied. If at that point there remains 
a differential, Where will the carriers 
look for further relief? 

If the present is an indication of 
the future, if trends today indicate 
the circumstances of tomorrow, then 
the agents are in line for additional 
commission cuts. Elmer Miller, In- 
surance Editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, in addressing the Illinois 
Association of State Agents, stated 
that practices prevalent in the insur- 
ance business today are geared to 
low production costs, of which 
agent’s commission is a large part. 
He cites the Firemen’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company Homeowners policy 
which carries a lower commission, 
but commensurately reduces the 
agent’s office expense through the 
company’s handling of billing, col- 
lecting and policy writing. He said 
that on the basis of trends in the 
insurance business today, more com- 
mission cuts are in store for fire and 
casualty insurance agents. 

I could quote others who have 
expressed the same opinion. The 
present trend in rate filing before 
the various insurance departments 
would indicate that greater competi- 
tive forces are coming into play. If 
these competitive forces meet head- 
on in the market arena the cost of 
insurance will be reduced. With 
60% of the private passenger auto- 


mobile market controlled by the di- 
rect and specialty writers, we can 
anticipate more competition, more 
unusual filings to recapture a portion 
of the market. 

Competition in the insurance busi- 
ness can be a weapon for good or 
evil. If the good prevails, the free 
enterprise system will be further 
nurtured and inspired. It will result 
in benefit to our way of life through 
broader coverage and new concepts 
of insurance at reduced costs. If it 
is a force for evil it will ultimately 
result in the weakening of the free 
enterprise system. Coverage may be 
broader but when losses appear the 
forms may become restrictive in 
the necessary areas but broader in the 
less significant portions of the eco- 
nomic and social need. In the name 
of price, competition can destroy free 
enterprise by forcing the small out 
of the market place. In the business 
of insurance, Americans view this as 
intolerable. 

As competition continues will 
commissions remain circumspect? 
Obviously there is a low point be- 
yond which producers cannot retreat. 
But if earnings become incompatible 
with labor they can exercise their 
choice of retirement or seek govern- 
mental controls. 


Degree of Authority 


On the question of government 
controls the basic issue for agents 
will be what degree of authority 
should be vested in government on 
the question of agents’ commissions? 
This is a matter of concern because 
of the historical and traditional con- 
cept that commissions shall remain 
an issue of contract between the 
company and agent and/or broker. 
As previously stated, however, there 
has been an indication which points 
out a weakening of this position in 
favor of governmental assistance 
where necessary. 

The third alternative is to simply 
remain in the profession under all 
trying condtions. But I do not be- 
lieve any of these will occur to per- 
ceptibly affect the entire agency sys- 
tem. Today carriers cannot develop 
another system of marketing more 
feasible or economic. Years ago, yes! 
But not so today, for the competitive 
forces are too powerful and watchful. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Agent's Position—from page 80 


There is time for experimentation, 
but not of such total magnitude. 

The 1959 loss and expense ratios 
published by the New York Insur- 
ance Department reflect rather in- 
teresting figures on Home-owners 
coverage. Careful analysis reflects 
that the commission differential be- 
tween the bureau stock writers and 
the largest independents varies not 
more than an average of 5%. Total 
expenses represent approximately a 
5% differential. There is, however, 
an indication that with the exception 
of one or two large independents the 
loss ratios are somewhat lower. If, 
however, one examines the writings 
of the direct writers we note that 
the commissions vary an average of 
15%. Accordingly, the expenses are 
lower but interestingly enough selec- 
tivity of risk is obvious because their 
loss ratios also are approximately 
15% lower. It is therefore evident 
that the direct writers, in addition 
to having the benefit of lower ex- 
pense factors are also careful in the 
types of risks accepted. 

In the automobile field commis- 
sions and total expenses of bureau 
stock writers and the large independ- 
ents are approximately the same. 
Loss ratios are slightly higher for 
the bureau stock writers. Here again, 
the direct writers prove to be the 
competitive force. Commissions are 
considerably lower by approximately 
10%. Over-all expenses, however, 
only vary a few percentage points. 
ratios overall are approxi- 
mately the same with the exception 
of one direct writer which had a 
slightly better total loss experience. 


Loss 


Fire Lines 


Firewise, the stock bureau compa- 
nies’ commissions do not vary more 
than two points over the largest 
independent writer. Total expenses 
and ratio between these two 
forces are approximately the same. 
The direct writers again have a dif- 
ferential of approximately 10 to 12% 
on commissions. With the excep- 
tion of one, total expenses are also 
approximately the same, but the loss 
ratios here reflect a 10 to 15% differ- 
ential. Here again, we see the im- 
portance of selectivity. Clearly, we 
have indications which reflect that 


loss 


while commissions are important, the 
class of risk is equally important. 
More recently a number of filings 
have been presented to the Illinois 
Insurance Department which express 
a desire on the part of insurance 
companies to pay higher first year 
commissions and lower renewal 
commissions. This apparently is an 
adaptation from some of the direct 
writers and life insurance practices. 
While I do not have reason to believe 
that this is a forerunner of a new 
concept of commission payments, it 
is an interesting venture into a new 
form of compensation and could well 
affect the future of the agency sys- 
tem if carried out to any great extent. 


Psychological Factor 


Perhaps the most important factor 
affecting the future of agents’ posi- 
tion is a psychological one. The 
agency system has been suffering 
from a complex of negation and frus- 
tration. Their theme of the day is 
conflict and survival. Their posi- 
tion a defensive one. Their competi- 
tors, on the other hand, display con- 
fidence and speak authoritatively, 
optimism is their password, their 
creed. Their position is offensive 
forward looking. 

Thus the state of mind of the 
agency system is sickly. It is not 
geared for the bright future. One 
of the largest independents that leads 
the field in anti-uniformity of rating, 
is typical of the school of optimism. 
I have never attended an insurance 
meeting or NAIC committee rate 
hearing but what this particular car- 
rier did not have several representa- 
tives selling their concept of doing 
Their enthusiasm is 
genuinely uplifting, their attitude 
tough and self-assuring. 

[ would urge the agency system to 
adopt a philosophy of promise for 
tomorrow, of optimism and a rebirth 
of spirit. When a pessimist appears 
on the horizon, ask him to offer 
constructive criticism. Advise him 
that ‘enough has been said and writ- 
ten of despair; that the agency sys- 
tem is well aware of its problems and 
is not afraid to face them and cure 
them.” May I offer to the agency 
system a new symbol and credo for 
the future, borrowed from an old 
English writing: “With the ropes 
of the past, let us ring the bells of 
the future.” 


business. 
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Water Damage—from page 23 


Respondents were then asked, 
“What is your opinion of having this 
water damage exclusion clause as 
an ‘Industry Clause’ rather than 
separate ones—some more restric- 
tive, some less so, applying in rela- 
tion to the risk to be covered?” 
Typical replies were: 

Agent: “Let’s get some uniformity 
so everyone will know what it is all 
about.” 

Underwriter: “Water damage 
clauses should be made to fit each 
type of risk; one can not generalize. 
The company writing a risk must 
consider water possibilities and if 
need be charge a rate for the exist- 
ence of a specific hazard. Coverage 
should be clearly spelled out; no 
guesswork! All segments of the in- 
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dustry—underwriters, loss men, in- 
spectors, producers—should under- 
stand thoroughly, otherwise the 
industry will find itself in the same 
position as is now the case with 
automobile coverages—that is im- 
proper rates for a very broad cover- 
age.” 

Loss Adjuster: “Must beg off on 
this one—let the industry decide.” 
Inspector: “Need separate clauses— 
as long as all the industry concurs 
in the same interpretation.” 
Underwriter: “Industry-wide clause 
on controlled classes, fine,—but not 
on uncontrolled risks!” 
Underwriter: “Should explore 
clauses for various classes but rate 
consideration in commercial classes 
should be adequate. Not just cover- 
age granted for no increase in pre- 
mium.” 

Underwriter: “This exclusion as an 
industry-wide one is fine, however, 
underwriters and producers would 
like the option of more flexibility to 
meet competitive situations.” 

Agent: “I’m in favor of our industry- 
wide exclusion, but more clearly de- 
fined.” 


LINCOLN POLICY 


A CENTURY-OLD ERROR in the fire 
insurance policy on Abraham Lin- 
coln’s home has been uncovered by 
an alert New Jersey man and the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 
When the now famous Hartford Fire 
insurance policy was made out by 
agent James A. Hill on Feb. 8, 1861, 
just three days before Lincoln’s de- 
parture for Washington to be in- 
augurated president, the company 
insured his home for $3,000. Other 
buildings on the property were in- 
sured for an additional $200. The 
insurance policy on the house, de- 
scribed in long hand, specified meas- 
urements of 22 by 24 feet for the 
rear of the dwelling. 

Martin R. Infante of Lodi, N. J. 
questioned the dimensions in a let- 
ter to President James C. Hullett 
of The Hartford Insurance Group 
after he had seen one of the thou- 
sands of facsimilies of the Lincoln 
policy that have been distributed by 
The Hartford. Mr. Infante believed 
that an error had been made in the 
original policy and the rear dimen- 
sions of Lincoln’s house should have 


been 32 by 24 feet, rather than 22 
by 24. President Hullett requested 
the company’s Western Department 
staff to check. Armed with steel 
measuring tapes, Special Agents 
Harry L. LaMasters and Edward J. 
Lehmann of the Hartford’s Spring- 
field office visited Lincoln’s home. 

After personally measuring the 
house and conferring with the custo- 
dian, they confirmed Mr. Infante’s 
suspicion: rear dimensions written 
in the original Lincoln policy were 
10-feet in error. The 100-year-old 
mistake went unnoticed, coinciden- 
tally until this year, the beginning of 
the Civil War Centennial observance. 


SURETY STUDY POSSIBLE 


POINTING OUT an apparent concen- 
tration of bonding business among 
the leading underwriters, Senator 
Clinton Anderson (Dem. N. M.) re- 
cently suggested that this field may 
be the subject of study by the Senate 
Antitrust subcommittee. In an ad- 
dress before the National Associa- 
tion of Surety Bond Producers in 
San Francisco last week, the Senator 
noted that the questionnaire sent to 
the state insurance commissioners in- 
dicated that in some states the lead- 
ing five companies were writing 
more than half of the volume in this 
line. 

The Senate Judiciary Antitrust 
subcommittee is now preparing the 
groundwork for an investigation of 
the surety business. Senator Dodd 
of Connecticut, will be in charge of 
the study, which, among other 
phases of the business, will consider 
charges that bonding production is 
concentrated among a small propor- 
tion of the companies in the field. 


SEAT BELTS 


ConsuMERS UNION has warned of 
possible disillusionment with auto- 
mobile seat belts on the part of the 
public if a realistic perspective of 
their benefits is not emphasized, It 
stresses that these benefits are en- 
tirely dependent on the public’s co- 
operation in buying and using belts. 
Also, that if only 1962 model cars 
are equipped with belts, only a 3% 
to 5% improvement in traffic injury 
statistics is possible. 
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Unauthorized Insurer’s Legislation 


ROBERT N. GILMORE, JR. 
General Counsel 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies 


ie IS NO exaggeration to say that 
the subject of unauthorized in- 
surers legislation is surrounded with 
confusion and also with a fair 
amount of mystery. It is perplexing 
to the extreme. No two people are 
likely to share the same view as to 
what it is all about, much less what 
if anything can or could be done 
legislatively or otherwise. 

To start with, the terminology is 
misleading and this, understandably, 
has multiplied the confusion. The 
phrase “surplus lines,” literally and 
historically, would seem to mean ex- 
actly that—i.e. lines that are surplus 
or in excess of the lines or amounts 
that can be absorbed by the admitted 
market. 

Today, however, it is used loosely 
to describe any insurance which 
reaches the non-admitted market. 


Casualty and Property 


Before delving into the whys and 
wherefores of non-admitted insur- 
ance, let us first agree on our 
terminology. I am thinking of the 
non-admitted market as it relates to 
casualty and property insurance. 
This rules out accident and health 
mail order insurance, which is a 
different although admittedly related 
subject, but it would include some 
accident and health business written 
because of the substandard nature of 
the risk. 

Broadly speaking, insurance is 
written in the non-admitted market 
in two ways—one, through surplus 
line agents or brokers licensed under 
special state surplus line laws and 
two, placed directly in the non- 
admitted market by the insured. In 
the latter case, the surplus line law 
machinery does not come into play. 

Right here we have a source of 
confusion and misunderstanding 
stemming from terminology. We 
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long have associated the non-ad- 
mitted market with reinsurance. 
Thus, when we talk about “business 
written directly” this suggests a dis- 
tinction between a company’s busi- 
ness with its insureds and its cessions 
to reinsurers. But this is not the 
sense in which the phrase “business 
written directly” is used in discus- 
sing the non-admitted insurers. 
What we really mean is that the in- 
sured finds his own market rather 
than proceeding through a locally 
licensed surplus line agent or broker. 


Surplus Producers 


For my purposes, I am using sur- 
plus line business as meaning insur- 
ance placed in the non-admitted mar- 
ket through surplus line producers. 
“Direct business” or business placed 
directly with a non-admitted market, 
as I think of it, includes all insurance 
which is written in the non-admitted 
market but not through licensed sur- 
plus line producers. 


The non-admitted market is, of 
course, principally Lloyd’s, but it in- 
cludes other foreign insurers. It 
would also include those domestic 
companies which are licensed in one 
or two states, but which specialize 
in writing insurance on a_ non- 
admitted basis. 


Let us now look into the amount 
of insurance which is placed with 
non-admitted insurers. This is one 
of the first things that the Industry 
Committee, appointed by Commis- 
sioner Magnusson, undertook to de- 
velop. The starting point for most 
estimates is the testimony of Mr. 
Anthony C. Grover, Chairman of 
the Committee of Lloyd’s of London, 
before the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Anti-trust and Monopoly, 
on June 17, 1960. Mr. Grover esti- 
mated Lloyd’s premium writings 
from United States business as in 
the neighborhood of four hundred 
million dollars, and he said the 
breakdown between reinsurance and 
direct business was possibly fifty- 


fifty, or sixty-forty in favor of re- 
insurance. 

Using some other data available 
to the Industry Committee, it has 
been estimated that approximately 
one hundred twenty-five million dol- 
lars of premium has been written 
through locally licensed surplus line 
producers, 

Without bothering you with com- 
plicated arithmetic, and using Mr. 
Grover’s figures and this other data, 
we have estimated that the business 
placed in the non-admitted market is 
roughly in the neighborhood of four 
hundred million dollars. This is ex- 
clusive of reinsurance. 

In making this estimate, we have 
relied very heavily on data covering 
premiums for non-admitted insur- 
ance taxed in thirty-five states, and 
on projections, based on population, 
in those states where such data was 
not available. Thus, our four hun- 
dred million dollar estimate is based 
on the state records of premium 
taxes paid on insurance written in 
the non-admitted market. Certainly, 
state premium tax records of busi- 
ness written through locally licensed 
surplus line producers should be 
reasonably accurate, but there is rea- 
son to question the accuracy of fig- 
ures which purport to cover business 
placed directly with a non-admitted 
market (i.e. business not processed 
through locally licensed surplus line 
producers). It is a fact that some 
twenty-four state laws do require 
the insured to pay the tax if the tax 
is not collected by a locally licensed 
surplus line broker. In the remain- 
ing twenty-six states, this business 
would not be taxed by the states. 


Tax Collection 


In those states where the law is 
broad enough to place the tax collec- 
tion duty on the insured, there may 
be some doubt as to the extent of 
compliance. For one thing, some old 
United States Supreme Court deci- 
sions (Allgeyer v. Louisiana, 165 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legislation——-Continued 


U.S. 578, and St. Louis Cotton Com- 
press Company v. Arkansas, 260 
U.S. 346) in effect held that the 
state where the risk is located can- 
not impose a fine or a tax on an 
insured who has purchased insur- 
ance in a non-admitted company 
when the transaction takes place out- 
side the state. Recently, the Texas 
courts have had before them a case 
involving a Texas law imposing a 
five per cent premium tax on any 


person who purchases from an un- 
licensed insurance company, insur- 
ance covering risks in Texas. They 
have held this statute invalid as it 
applies to insurance transacted out- 
side the state. Possibly after this 
has been reviewed by the 
United States Supreme Court, we 
will have a better idea on the extent, 
if any, to which the states can tax 
this business. 

The point I want to emphasize is 
that the present uncertain legality of 
taxes on insureds who use the non- 
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admitted market without utilizing 
local producers makes it quite prob- 
able that much of this business es- 
capes local taxation and, if that be 
a reasonably accurate assumption, 
then we have certainly underesti- 
mated the total amount of business 
placed in the non-admitted market. 

Is there any way to measure the 
amount of business going into the 
non-admitted market without pass- 
ing through local surplus line pro- 
ducers? Up to the present time, we 
have found no satisfactory method. 
The insurance buyer organizations 
do not compile such information, nor 
has there been any reason why they 
should. It cannot be determined 
from the Federal four per cent docu- 
mentary excise tax, as this is a stamp 
tax which covers a number of other 
documents in addition to insurance 
policies effected in the non-admitted 
market. We are, in my opinion, still 
very much in the dark as to the total 
of non-admitted business. All we 
can say is that at least it totals four 
hundred million dollars, exclusive of 
reinsurance. In all probability this 
business, again exclusive of reinsur- 
ance, totals a good deal more than 
four hundred million dollars. 

What kind of business is written 
by the non-admitted market? Here 
again our only reasonably accurate 
sources are the insurance depart- 
ments of states having surplus line 
laws. Most, if not all of these laws, 
exclude aircraft, ocean marine and 
insurance on rolling stock of rail- 
roads. These lines, we know, have 
a sizable non-admitted market prob- 
ably, for the most part, Lloyd’s. The 
surplus line laws would cover, with 
some exceptions, most of the other 
lines written by fire and casualty 
companies. 


Largest Line 


The largest line, premium-wise, 
written through licensed surplus line 
producers is liability. This is sup- 
ported by all figures received from 
the state insurance departments. For 
example, in New York in 1959, some 
thirteen and a half million dollars of 
premiums were declared by licensed 
surplus line brokers. 60.7% was 
casualty, 11.7% fire, 19.5% inland 
marine and 8.1% other lines. The 
picture is similar in other states 
where we obtained a breakdown by 
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line of business. In 1960, over 
twenty-seven million dollars in pre- 
miums passed through the Califor- 
nia Surplus Line Association, ten 
million dollars of which was liability 
other than auto, and over four mil- 
lion dollars excess liability. In New 
Jersey, for the twelve month period 
ending December 31, 1960, their sur- 
plus line examining office reported 
over three million dollars of pre- 
miums, 32% of which was fire and 
the remainder other than fire. 


Direct Placements 


mind that this 
breakdown by lines is confined to 
business written through licensed 
surplus line producers. It does not 
include business placed directly with 
the non-admitted market. There- 
fore, again, we find ourselves pretty 
much in the dark as to what kinds 
of business are placed directly with 
the non-admitted market. It may 
follow the same pattern of distribu- 
tion as business written through li- 
censed surplus line producers, but 
there is only scant evidence to sup- 
port that speculation. For example, 
it has been said from time to time 
that in California a very high per- 
centage of the total amount of non- 
admitted business goes through the 
California Surplus Line Association. 
As the high percentage of casualty 
business prevails there, this may be 
some support for the view that a 
goodly part of all non-admitted writ- 
ings is in the casualty field. 

It may not be too farfetched to 
conclude that the business which is 
handled by licensed surplus line pro- 
ducers is more apt to be the individ- 
ual insurance buyer. He may be in 
the automobile assigned risk plan 
and feels he needs the non-admitted 
market to purchase higher limits. A 
doctor may require additional mal- 
practice insurance. A small seashore 
resort may want some forms of in- 
surance which may not be readily 
obtainable from admitted companies. 
A number of other examples will 
suggest themselves where there will 
be a limited market and where the 
insured utilizes the services of locally 
licensed surplus line producers. In 
such cases price will be impor- 
tant as it always is, but it will not 
be the primary motive. The buyer 
knows that the admitted market for 
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the insurance he needs is limited, 
and he has recourse to the non- 
admitted market for that reason. He 
knows he will have to pay more than 
the going rate. In fact, the surplus 
line laws prohibit the utilization of 
the non-admitted market because of 
a lower premium charge. Chairman 
Grover of Lloyd's put it this way: 


“The state laws reflect a variety of 
tests for determining whether or not 
an admitted market is available, but 
one point is clear under all these 


laws, namely, that a broker may not 
place insurance in the non-admitted 
market simply because the non 
admitted insurer is prepared to write 
the insurance for a lower premium 
than that offered by admitted com- 
panies.” 


If it is true that most of the busi- 
ness going through the machinery of 
surplus line laws is the relatively 
small risk, then it would follow that 
the big risk, the large buyer, for the 
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Legislation—Continued 


most part deals directly and not 
through the state surplus line laws. 
This seems logical in terms of his 
skill, know-how and the type of risk 
which he seeks to insure. 

Finally, why does this business 
go into the non-admitted market? 
There are probably many and diverse 
reasons. Here are some that come 
to mind: 


1. Substandard risks which cannot 
readily find a domestic market. 


2. Risks which tax the capacity of 
the non-admitted market, thus re- 
quiring additional markets to insure 
the excess. 


3. Coverages which the admitted 
market does not sell for a variety of 
reasons. 

4. Risks, usually the big ones, which 
are seeking a lower price than may 
be available in the admitted market. 


Many and Diverse Reasons 


If a non-admitted market can 
write this business, the question nat- 
urally comes to mind, why have not 
the domestic insurers supplied a 
market. Again, the reasons must be 
many and diverse. Our admitted 
carriers are geared to handle mass. 
markets. Our insurers provide a 
market for millions and millions of 
people. These people, and I am 
thinking now largely of the personal 
lines, fall into underwriting cate- 
gories. They cannot be underwrit- 
ten in the specialized sense that the 
non-admitted insurer underwrites a 
risk. The very handling of this vast 
market places a tremendous burden 
on the admitted market—a burden 
which is not shared in the remotest 
sense by the non-admitted market. 
It taxes our manpower, as well as 
underwriting resources. Also, we 
must keep in mind that the admitted 
market is providing insurance for 
the substandard auto risks through 
the assigned risk plans now covering 
one million six hundred thousand 
motorists, and this at a premium 
which over the years continues to 
show staggering underwriting losses. 
These risks must be taken as as- 
signed and cannot be underwritten 
in the sense that the non-admitted 
market underwrites a substandard 
risk. 
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There is, then, a natural and in- 
tense preoccupation with problems 
at hand. This is not to suggest that 
some admitted insurers have not 
sought ways to write substandard 
business. Some are now specializing 
on certain kinds of substandard busi- 
ness using the excess rate provision 
of the rating laws. 

We can be equally sure that car- 
riers will commence writing cover- 
ages which are in a sense new to the 
admitted market where our laws per- 
mit them to do so. This has been 
true in the past. We have some of 
the package policies, and cast insur- 
ance, which is so important to the 
theatrical industry, as examples. 
The latter at one time was written 
almost exclusively abroad, but a 
market has now been developed in 
this country. 

Underwriting capacity as a reason 
for business going into the non- 
admitted market hardly needs ex- 
planation. No company wants to 
assume more business than its capital 
and surplus warrant, nor can every 
company afford to write a large vol- 
ume of certain lines. Some have 
tried, including the non-admitted as 
well as the admitted, and “come a 
cropper.” When insureds cannot 
acquire the necessary amounts of 
insurance in our market, they will 
necessarily seek to obtain it in other 
markets. Historically, the lack of 
capacity in the domestic market is 
the basis of the earliest surplus line 
laws which, in New York, go way 
back to the turn of the century. 


Price Considerations 


What about the business which 
goes into the non-admitted market 
for price reasons? Here, I think, we 
may be talking more about big risks 
and the business which is placed di- 
rectly, since most surplus line laws 
do not permit the use of the non- 
admitted market for price reasons, 
as Chairman Grover accurately tes- 
tified. 

Are our costs of doing business so 
much higher than the non-admitted 
market? Very likely they are higher, 
but not in the same sense and degree 
as those which confront certain 
American manufacturers in compet- 
ing with some foreign imports. We 
may have higher acquisition costs 
than the non-admitted market which, 
on some lines, will be reduced by 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legislation—Continued 


rating plans which include graded 
commission scales. We must have 
higher general administrative costs. 
Our regulatory system requires us 
an administrative force 
which is unknown to the foreign 
market. In 


to support 


other words, it is not 
just the fact that everything we do 
is subject to the regulatory authority 
of the insurance departments, but 
this very regulatory system forces 
the admitted carriers to employ ad- 
ministrative personnel which would 
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be totally unnecessary in the absence 


- of such regulation. 


Certainly, the admitted companies 
must be carrying a higher tax bur- 
den. I am not prepared to state 
whether this is decisive or not in 
with the non-admitted 
market. This is one area where fur- 
ther factual data would be extremely 
helpful. 

Finally, licensed companies, of 
course, do not have the freedom to 
compete on an individual risk basis 
to the same extent as the non- 
admitted insurers. Actually, they 
are writing the business on a risk-by- 
risk basis, and this is a luxury which 
the admitted market does not enjoy. 
Of course, each risk, particularly the 
large risk, differs and for long we 
have been making this point in our 
dealings with insurance depart- 
ments. Surely, there has been recog- 
nition of this and our rating plans do 
take into consideration the individ- 
ual characteristics and experience of 
a given risk. Still, it must be abun- 
dantly clear that under a rate regula- 
tory system we have nowhere near 
the same freedom to provide tailor- 
made rates and coverages in the 
fashion which is peculiar to the non- 
admitted market. 

These points taken together may 
furnish the explanation of why some 
choice business is written by the 
non-admitted market at prices which 
licensed insurers have difficulty in 
meeting. 


competing 


The question still remains—Do 
we need unauthorized insurance leg- 
islation? It seems to me that we 
should know a good deal more about 
the non-admitted market before we 
can come up with a definitive an- 
swer, A start has been made, but 
much remains to be done. The lack 
of information and the inability, to 
date, to develop a reasonably accu- 
rate picture of the dimensions of this 
business has been most unfortunate. 
In my judgment, those who are most 
fearful of the regulatory arm reach- 
ing the non-admitted market could 
help themselves by joining with 
others in an effort to produce the 
facts. 

3ut if we are to have legislation, 


the following should be borne in 
mind : 


1. Keep separate and apart the mat- 
ter of licensing surplus line pro- 


ducers and business placed directly 
with the non-admitted market. To 
mix or confuse the two can be fatal 
to any realistic understanding of the 
problem. 

2. Legislation providing the best 
protection to the public will require 
the highest ethical and business 
judgment standards on the part of 
licensed surplus line producers. 
Neither white lists of eligible non- 
admitted insurers nor black lists will 
take care of the culprit bent on de- 
frauding his client. 

3. No legislation should give advan- 
tages to the non-admitted market not 
shared by licensed insurers. 

4. Where possible, non-admitted in- 
surers should pay taxes commensu- 


rate to those paid by admitted in- 
surers, 


The above, I think, are postulates 
on which all can agree. Beyond 
them, one will get all kinds of differ- 
ing views on whether we should have 
a stamping office either in the Insur- 
ance Department or maintained by 
industry, a list of promulgated cov- 
erages which automatically are eligi- 
ble for “export” and provision re- 
quiring maintenance of minimum 
trust funds in this country. 

Certainly some legislation may be 
desirable, but I caution against hast- 
ily reaching out in all directions, It 
has only been within the last year 
that commissioners and industry 
have commenced to study and ana- 
lyze the non-admitted market. Many 
facets of the non-admitted market 
require further study before we can 
wisely and safely prescribe what 
kind of legislation is needed to cover 
the whole waterfront. I, for one, do 
not think we are now prepared to 
adopt a comprehensive insurance 
code for non-admitted insurers. 
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cording to the annual report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. These 
include 15 private organizations and 
18 non-profit licensees. No claims 
have been reported under the nuclear 
liability policies of the two pools. 
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HETHER he is a professional 
Wi. a sole proprietor, a part- 
ner in a business undertaking, or 
just an employee, a man’s death will 
cause a radical economic change in 
his family’s affairs. It is up to life 
underwriters to show him what 
these changes will be and to con- 
vince him that life insurance, prop- 
erly applied, will best solve the prob- 
lems that these changes will bring 
about. You will therefore realize 
that business insurance is purely a 
continuation of personal insurance 
because it solves a personal problem. 
I do not specialize in business insur- 
ance although about 40% to 50% 
of my production by volume will 
fall into this class. 

3y the judicious use of questions 
[ try to establish the prospect’s per- 
sonal needs and very often business 
insurance is best suited to his needs. 
Securing the names of prospects is, 
therefore, a basic problem. There 
is no difference between business 
prospects and personal prospects. 
The same sources, e.g., referred 
leads, centers, reports, etc., 
supply me with prospects and some 
aspect of business insurance usually 
will be brought in. 

Invariably, before a person goes 

into partnership, he discusses his 
problems and ideas with other peo- 
ple who are in partnership and, 
therefore, he is a wonderful source 
of prospects. After a client has 
bought partnership insurance, my 
prospecting talk can go something 
like this: 
Myself: “Mr. Client, before going 
into partnership you naturally made 
a number of inquiries about the ben- 
efits of partnership, isn’t that cor 
rect ?” 


press 


92 


Ask Questions 


Client: “Of course!” 

Myself: “And naturally you dis- 
cussed it with partners in similar 
positions ?” 

Client: “Yes, and others.” 
Myself: “You would, of course, like 
to afford them some service in re- 
turn?” 

Client: “Yes, but how ?” 

Myself: “Mr, Client, by giving me 
the opportunity of meeting these 
people in order that they may also 
learn of the ways that life insurance 
can solve some of their problems. 
With whom did you discuss your 
proposed partnership ?” 


Ask for Names 


Or try this the next time you are 
talking with a friend or client. When 
his phone rings, after he has finished 
talking—especially if he had men- 
tioned the caller’s name, ask him to 
whom he was talking and where you 
could get hold of the caller. If they 
are business associates, the call 
might be very worthwhile. 

When arranging for interviews, I 
rely very heavily on the telephone. 
I call referred leads to arrange an 
appointment. If I have no referral 
to a particular individual but have 
heard of some change in the firm, I 
endeavor by telephone to arrange an 
interview with the senior member. 
At all times I avoid making any 
sort of suggestion or presentation 
over the phone but go strictly for 
the interview. 

I have one golden rule for inter- 
views: The less you say and the 
more questions you ask the better 
results you will obtain. My ques- 
tions are of a general nature to start 
with in order not to give offense, 
and gradually work up to the meat 
of the interview. I have no fixed or 
planned approach; while controlling 


the general direction in keeping the 
basic theme constant, I let the inter- 
view take care of itself, always ask- 
ing questions to try and establish a 
need—or better still, needs. Once 
the prospect has agreed that he has 
problems and has not been able to 
find a solution, I then move into the 
presentation. An interview after the 
preliminary greeting could start 
along lines such as these: 

Myself: “How long have you been 
in business, Mr. Prospect?” 
Prospect: “Five years.” 

Myself: “Did you start it yourself?” 
Prospect: “No, Mr. Jones and I 
started it.” 

Myself: “Are you the only two who 
have an interest in this business?” 
Prospect: “Yes.” 

Myself: “Are you equal partners?” 
Prospect: “Yes.” 

Myself: “From the way the business 
has progressed, it would appear that 
you have a good partnership, don’t 
you ?” 

Prospect: “Yes, we work well to- 
gether.” 

Myself: “So it would be a sad day 
for the business if either of you 
should die.” 


Establish Need 


Depending on his reply, questions 
are framed to establish need. I have 
found that everyone likes to talk 
about himself and his accomplish- 
ments and if he is asked to answer 
general questions to start with, later 
he will answer almost any question. 

In answering objections I find 
that the best technique for phrasing 
the answer ends up with a question 
in which you expect his agreement. 
Objection: It seems a good proposi- 
tion if either of us dies in the next 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Ask Questions—from page 92 


few years but if we lived, say, 20 
years, the cost will have been ex- 
orbitant. 

Answer: Would you not have the 
same difficulty in finding the money 
to purchase the shares in 20 years’ 
time? Of course you would, and in 
any case, in 20 years your total cost 
would only be about 50% to 60% of 
the value (depending on ages) and 
then your payments would have been 


on the instalment plan. Is this not a 
good proposition ? 

Objection: We would like to discuss 
this with our accountant. 

Answer: Very good idea—let’s get 
him now. What is his telephone 
number ? 

Objection: One of us may be unin- 
surable. 

Answer: If you had three factories, 
one of which you could not get fire 
insurance for, would you not insure 
the other two? 
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Objection: Too expensive. 
Answer: Assuming that there was 
no such thing as life insurance, as- 
suming that your bank was prepared 
to advance the necessary capital, 
how much would it cost you—6% 
to 7% interest? (Specify actual 
amount of interest per annum). And 
you would still have to repay the 
capital. With this plan you only 
pay 2 to 3% interest (specify actual 
annual premiums required), de- 
pending on age, and no repayment 
of capital. 


Watch Direction 


As the interview comes toward 
the close, I still keep an open mind 
as to the direction that the close is 
going to take, but I invariably use 
leading questions, so framed as to 
get the right answer. I do not use 
implied consent but continue ques- 
tions until the benefits are fully 
realized. The business of implied 
consent may be all very well for per- 
sonal insurance, but stay away from 
it in business insurance. When your 
client is completely sold on all the 
benefits and he really wants it, he 
instructs his attorney and/or ac- 
countant to give effect to your sug- 
gestions. If implied consent were 
used, one of these who act as ad- 
visors may easily upset the apple- 
cart. 

An example of my approach is the 
case of a radiologist with a substan- 
tial practice taking a new partner. 
The radiologist was an old friend 
and client of mine but did not be- 
lieve in partnership insurance, about 
which we had a brief discussion. I 
therefore approached his new part- 
ner. Having introduced myself, the 
interview went like this: 

Myself: “Please accept my sincere 
wishes for the future. I am sure you 
have made a wise choice.” 

New partner: “Thank you very 
much, but please don’t talk to me 
about insurance. All my capital has 
gone into buying the partnership and 
I’ll still be paying it off for some 
time.” 


Good Investment, But 


Myself: “I’m sure your investment 
will be a good one as this is a first- 
class practice, but how good is your 
investment if your partner dies 
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shortly ; what sort of a practice will 
you have then? And where will you 
get the capital to pay out your par.- 
ner’s estate?” 

New partner: “Yes, but what is it 
going to cost me to insure him?” 


Well Provided For 


I then made a presentation on each 
life and even though the new partner 
was rated, £7,500 (a South African 
pound is worth $1.39) was bought 
on each other’s lives. 

Another case in point happened 
when I was discussing personal in- 
surance with an attorney. He stated 
that his family would be well pro- 
vided for from his interest in a fac- 
tory. The discussion continued as 
follows: 

Myself: “That’s wonderful! What 
sort of a factory ?” 
Prospect: “Hard 
metal spraying.” 
Myself: “That sounds pretty tech- 
nical to me. What exactly do you 
manufacture ?” 

Prospect: “We don’t manufacture, 
we build up machine parts, crank- 
shafts, and such things by metal- 
spraying or electro-plating, such as 
hard chrome and others.” 

Myself: “Who runs this factory ?” 
Prospect: “My partner.” 
Myself: “Is he an engineer 
Prospect: “Yes.” 

Myself: “In the event of his death, 
will you be able to run it?” 

I then went into a partnership 
presentation and closed £8,000 on 
each life. 
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Reverse 


In reverse, a need was created 
when a friend of mine bought out 
his partner. I did not know this 
fact when I approached him for per- 
sonal insurance. I am quoting this 
as an example to show that the ob- 
jection is very often the reason for 
the sale: 
Prospect: “I am sorry, but you’ve 
come at a very wrong time—l’ve 
just bought my partner out.” 
Myself: “That’s wonderful news— 
congratulations! But how does this 
affect your insurance needs ?” 
Prospect: “It affects my ability to 
pay for the insurance. Buying out 
my partner cost me plenty; I still 
owe plenty.” 
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Sell And Hold A Group Case 
With This New Service 


Group insurance should help boost morale, 
hold key employees, and stimulate productivity. 


But this happens only if employees appreciate 


their insurance and recognize the employer as the 


man who makes it possible. 


Occidental’s new MANAGEMENT 
RECOGNITION PROGRAM builds that 
employee appreciation. 


It’s done with posters, payroll notices, letters, news 


stories, and good will materials. And it’s all 


done for the employer by Occidental. We install 


the program. We supply materials to maintain it. 


No additional cost. 


A door opener to group prospects, this service 
helps make sales. Helps keep the employer satisfied. 
(That holds the case on the books. ) 


Employers by the thousands are learning about 
Management Recognition in an extensive 


advertising campaign now under way in Nation’s 
Business and Business Week. 


They will want to hear more about it—from you! 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 
Home Office: Los Angeles / Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 
(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 





Myself: “If you died tomorrow your 
estate will still have to pay the bal- 
ance, correct ?” 

Prospect: “Of course.” 

Myself: “Without you to run the 
business, could it still pay the bal- 
ance and provide an income for your 
family to live on? How 
still outstanding ?” 
Prospect: “ £10,000.” 
Myself: “With you to run the busi- 
ness, could the business repay an 
extra £20 per month and guarantee 


much is 


that the debt is wiped out if you 
should die?” 

Prospect: “I suppose so, but what 
are you getting at?” 

Presentation and close for £10,- 
000. 

The important point is to go into 
each interview with an open mind. 
Try to ascertain the particular prob- 
lem of each business. Only when, by 
asking questions, you have estab- 
lished the specific problems that 

(Continued on the next page) 





Ask Questions—Continued 


would arise on death, can you sug 
gest any sort of solution or plan. 
If you jump the gun and show the 
benefits of insurance before you have 
firmly established the need, the im- 
pact will be lost and probably so will 
the sale. In this field the necessary 
qualifications are a sound working 
knowledge of tax, inheritance, com 
pany business, insolvency, and in- 
surance loss, and an inherent desire 
to assist your prospects in solving 
their problems. 

I try to keep abreast of changes 
by constant discussion with my ac 
countants and attorneys. But take 
my and don’t clutter your 
mind with too much highly techni- 
cal knowledge and don’t try to show 


advice 


the client how clever you are and 
Stick to the 
basic facts and only elaborate in 


how much you know. 


reply to a question or objection or 
to illustrate a specific point. 
Remember that business insurance 
and personal insurance are both fill- 
ing a personal need. When discuss 


ing one need with a client, always 





keep your mind open for possible 
along the other line. Of 
course, having discussed a person’s 
business problems with him, one is 
in a far better position to be able to 
assist with his personal needs. Any 
client is easier to sell a second time, 
if you have done your first sale con- 
scientiously and with the client’s in- 
terest at heart. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
come back to my basic theme. A 
leading psychologist relates the 
story of a person who asked his 
friend: “Why do you always an- 
swer a question with a question?” 
To which his friend replied: “Why 
shouldn’t I?” Analyze this and you 
will find that the questioner is in 
complete control of the interview. 
So don’t tell your prospect—ask 
him, and let him convince himself of 
the benefits of your commodity. In 
every interview there is an oppor- 
tunity for the key question which, 
correctly framed, must open the 
doors to a lot more sales. 


needs 
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LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CASUALTY AND FIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


If your premium income 
is off or not increasing 
fast enough to suit 

you, write Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company. 
We can show you how to 
build 
is an ideal solution 

now being used by hundreds. 


it up quickly. It 


Cc. W. Arnold 


Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


CUNY ULL 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY & 
Box 139 Kansas City 41, Missouri 


NEW STUDY COURSE 


A COMPLETELY NEW Study Course 
in Agency Management has just 
been published by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. This new Study Course 
provides the essential knowledge of 
such vital functions as recruiting, 
training, interviewing, appraising, 
supervising, counseling, motivating 
and leading, plus the practical 
framework within which the field 
agency manager can gain exper- 
ience in the application of what he 
has learned. 

Packaged in three binders, the 
Study Course consists of the two vol- 
ume Agency Management Library, 
the text “ Managing An Agency,” and 
a workbook which contains review 
questions and projects broken down 
into 26 units or assignments. Philip 
N. Lawton, senior consultant with 
LIAMA, is the editor of this new 
Study Course, which will enable 
a manager or general agent to 
design his own agency building 
blueprint within the framework of 
his company’s philosophy and prac- 
tices and his own ability and goals. 
According to LIAMA, the end 
result is a working agency plan, 
both short term and long term, set- 
ting down the principles and methods 
to be followed. 


SALES FILM 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SALES DETERRENTS 
and ways to overcome them is the 
subject of a new training film being 
produced by Roundtable Produc- 
tions, producers of audiovisuals for 
for business and education. Accord- 
ing to Leon Gold, president of 
Roundtable, this new sales film was 
prompted by numerous requests 
from leading sales oriented compa- 
nies throughout the country for an 
up-to-date training film illustrating 
the latest proven selling techniques. 

“This film,’ says Mr. Gold, 
“deals with the unseen influences 
that hinder effective communication 
between a salesman and his cus- 
tomer and most frequently block 
a sale.” It will be available both in 
and black-and-white, with 
July as a tentative release date. 
The technical advisor is Stuart 
Atkins, Los Angeles sales manage- 
ment consultant. 


color 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO START 


Yes, this agent is starting the right way. Why 
don’t you do the same? Call The Employers’ Life 
Manager today about Business Life Insurance. . . 
. for your agency, to protect the going bus- 
iness you've worked hard to build 
... for your clients, to serve them better by 
protecting the future of their businesses. 


Our new Business Life Insurance sales aids help 
you do the job. An attractive audio-visual sales 
presentation is available for your use. Our new 
Business Life Insurance manual helps you tailor 
the plan to your client’s need. 


Start today...the right way. Call The Employers’ 


Life Manager nearest you. 


ndepe ndent 
/AGENT 


"SERVES You /riest- 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA <u. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ONE OF THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 





rate — 


— changes 


AUTO FILINGS 


Tue NATIONAL Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa 
tion have filed their package auto- 
mobile policy and safe driver rating 
plan in New Jersey and Virginia to 
become effective June 1. At the 
same time liability rates for private 
passenger cars will be increased an 
New 
Physical damage rates will remain 
unchanged. In 


average of 2.6% in Jersey. 
Virginia the basic 
liability rates will be increased an 
average of 12.2% 
age rates 
7.8%. 


and physical dam- 
reduced an average of 

The Texas State Insurance Board 
has denied an average rate increase 
of 13.8% filed by the Texas Auto- 
mobile Insurance Service Office and 
the Association of Texas Fire and 
A similar filing 
was denied last September. The 


Board, scheduled a 


Casualty Companies. 


however, has 





RETARDED 


CHILDREN 


CAN 
BE 
HELPED 


© Support Your 
Local Association for 


Retarded Children 











public hearing for June 22 when later 
experience figures will be available. 


AUTO FILINGS 


The Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau has filed its package auto- 
mobile policy program in Kentucky, 
Nevada, Oregon and Utah effective 
April 19. The policy, which may be 
written to include physical damage 
coverage is now available in 28 
states. The Bureau also filed revised 
automobile liability rates calling for 
an average increase of 8.3% in Ken- 
tucky and 10% in Nevada and Utah 
for private passenger cars. Liability 
rates for commercial vehicles were 
increased 4.4% in Kansas and 14.7% 
in Kentucky and decreased 3.6% in 
Nevada, 1.9% in Oregon and 2.8% 
in Utah. Garage rates (Division I) 
were increased 6.7% in Kansas, 
10% in Kentucky and 3.6% in Utah 
and were decreased 10% in Nevada. 
They were unchanged in Oregon. 

Revised automobile bodily injury 
and property damage liability rates 
for commercial vehicles and Division 
| garage risks filed by the Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau became ef- 
fective April 26 in the state of Wash- 
ington. The changes result in aver- 
age rate reductions of 6.4% 
commercial cars and 8.6% 


for 
for the 


garage risks. 


BOILER AND MACHINERY 


A COUNTRYWIDE REVISION of rules, 
rates and standard policy provisions 
for boiler and machinery insurance 
filed by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters became effective 
May 31 in virtually all states. The 
changes produce an over-all increase 
.2% in the manual premium level, 
comprised of an increase of 15.2% 
for direct damage insurance and a 
10% and oc- 
cupancy insurance. The boiler and 
machinery manual has been com- 


a 
rs 


o} 


for use 


reduction of 


pletely revised for the first time since 
1947, Among the more important 


changes is the revision in the blanket 
group plan, which has been broad- 
ened to extend this coverage to all 
assureds rather than only to larger 
assureds. The most important 
change in the new boiler and ma- 
chinery forms is the introduction of 
a single comprehensive definition of 
accident applicable to all insured ob- 
jects. 


HEALTH INSURANCE RATES 


COMMISSIONER BLACKForRD of Mich- 
igan has approved a 20% increase in 
Michigan Blue Cross rates and a 
10% increase in Blue Shield rates, 
which became effective June 1. Blue 
Cross had asked for 22% and Blue 
Shield for 13.5% effective April 1. 

A merit rating program filed by 
the Chautauqua Region Hospital 
Corporation (Jamestown _ Blue 
Cross) has been approved effective 
July 1 by the New York Insurance 
Department. At the same time, ap- 
proval was granted for rate increases 
on the plan’s community rated 21 
day contracts effective on the same 
date. 


W.C. RATE INCREASE 


A NEW MANUAL of workmen’s com- 
‘ geplisir tere 

pensation and employers’ liability 
rates has been approved in New 
Jersey effective July 1. The revi- 
sions result in a manual rate in- 
crease of 3.3% made up of increases 
F 2AC, ;: . os auiaaae 

of 3.4% in the manufacturing group, 
3.5% in the construction and erec- 
tion group and 3.0% for all other 
risks. 


LIABILITY REVISIONS 
REVISED RULES, Classifications and 
rates applicable to comprehensive 
personal and farmers’ comprehensive 
personal liability insurance filed by 
the Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
became effective in New Hampshire 
on May 3. The revisions were previ- 
ously introduced in 40 of the 45 
jurisdictions in which the Bureau is 
licensed. 


FIRE FILING 
THE TENNESSEE Inspection Bureau 
has filed new residential fire insur- 
ance rates in that state. The new 
rates, which would not affect home- 
owners policies, represent an aver- 
age increase of 8.7%. 
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The Role of the Actuary 


L. H. LONGLEY-COOK 


Vice President 
Casualty Actuarial Society 


HEN THE EQUITABLE Society 
Wi: founded in 1762 in Lon- 
don, an antiquarian whimsy of its 
founder gave its chief officer the title 
of “actuary,” the 
name of an official of 


long forgotten 
the Roman 
Senate. From this the profession of 
actuary sprung. The profession is a 
small one and to this day the man 
in the street, if he has heard of an 
actuary, believes he does something 
complicated and probably unneces- 
sary in the head office of a life in- 
surance company. 

It is not surprising that when, in 
the second decade of this century, a 
group of mathematicians were strug- 
gling with the complex task of de- 
veloping premium rates for insuring 
the risks arising out of the work- 
men’s compensation laws which were 
being introduced throughout the 
United States at that time, they 
should call themselves casualty actu- 
aries. Now (nearly 50 years later), 
there are some 350 members of the 
Casualty Actuarial The 
man in the street has never heard of 
a casualty actuary; and even my 


Society. 


business associates, no doubt, con- 
sider that I, a casualty actuary, do 


“e 


something “complicated and prob- 


ably unnecessary.” 


Problems of All Classes 


What work does the actuary per- 
form in the property and casualty 
insurance field? While in the early 
days casualty actuaries were con- 
cerned almost entirely with the prob- 
lems of workmen’s compensation and 
automobile insurance, which was 
just beginning to become an impor- 
tant coverage, their work has since 
expanded to embrace the actuarial 
and statistical problems of all classes 
of insurance other than life insur- 
ance. I, myself, have devoted con- 
siderably more of my time to the 
problems of fire insurance than to 


those of casualty insurance. For this 
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reason the name casualty actuary is 
really inappropriate and I prefer the 
simple appellation “actuary.” I can 
think of nothing more likely to make 
a fire underwriter’s blood boil than 
to be told that a casualty actuary can 
give him advice on fire rate-making, 
or on any other problem. 


Most actuaries in the property and 
casualty insurance field are employed 
by rating bureaus or by insurance 
companies, but some are on the staffs 
of insurance commissioners. Others 
are consultants or are teachers of 
insurance or actuarial mathematics 
at Universities. Before trying to de- 
scribe the duties actuaries perform in 
these capacities, I would like to say 
something about the education of the 
actuary. 


Education 

There are eight separate examina- 
tions which have to be passed in 
order to become a Fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society and it 
will normally take from four to eight 
years for their completion. The first 
are mathematical in 
special emphasis on 


examinations 
nature with 
probability, statistics and life insur- 
ance mathematics. It would prob- 
ably be unwise for a student to at- 
tempt these examinations if he is not 
studying for, or has not already ob- 
tained, a university degree with a 
major in mathematics or statistics, 
This is followed by an examination 
in the general principles of insur- 
ance, and in- 
insurance 
The 


insurance economics 
vestments, and 


coverage and 


one on 


policy forms. 


scope of these examinations is very 
similar to that of the C.P.C.U. ex- 
aminations. 


The later examinations 
are mainly concerned with the vari- 
ous aspects of rate-making and the 
establishing of premium, loss and 
expense reserves. There are also ex- 
insurance law and 
accounting, machine methods, ad 
ministration, and similar topics. 

As in all professional fields, all 
those who have succeeded in becom- 
ing qualified are not equally able and 


aminations in 


a good actuary will not only have a 
greater grasp of actuarial principles 
and practices than is required to pass 
the examinations but will have many 
other qualities of a non-technical na- 
ture. 

The principal role of the actuary 
is the careful, scientific analysis of 
statistical data, and the development 
therefrom of rates and rating plans, 
reserves, or other information. 
Often associated with this work is 
the design of reports and procedures. 
Rate making by individual compa- 
nies is comparatively rare, the vast 
majority of rates being developed by 
the various rating bureaus. It is not 
surprising that the General Manager 
and a large proportion of the senior 
staff of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters are actuaries, 
and actuaries are similarly employed 
on the staffs of the Mutual Bureau, 
the National Council on Compensa- 
tion and the Compensation Rating 
Bureaus. The collection and anal- 
ysis of loss and expense data and 
conversion of written premium and 
paid losses to earned premiums and 
incurred losses are technical prob- 
lems requiring actuarial skills. Fur- 
ther, past experience data are not 
immediately suitable as the basis for 
future rates. Trend factors must be 
developed and applied to allow for 
the year-to-year changes in the av- 
erage size of a claim. In workmen’s 
compensation insurance, allowance 
must also be made for changes in the 
law which will affect the benefits 
payable. Experience and retrospec- 
tive rating plans must be devised 
which involve the complex problem 
of the distribution of loss size. In 
addition to all this work the actu- 
aries of the casualty rating bureaus 
have to prepare rate filings and ex- 
plain them to insurance department 
officials. When there are hearings 
before the insurance commissioner, 
an actuary on the Bureau staff nor 
mally appears as a special witness. 
Because so much careful considera- 
tion and study goes into the prepara- 
tion of the United 


these filings, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Yes, he’s actually a safety 
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Role of Actuary—Continued 


States can claim to have more scien- 
tific rating methods than any country 
in the world. 

Actuaries perform many other 
duties in the field of casualty insur- 
ance, but, before discussing this fur- 
ther, the question may be raised as 
to why the property insurance bu- 
reaus have not made anything like 
the same use of act:aries. Neither 
the individual fire rating bureaus, 
which cover one or more states, nor 
the national advisory bodies employ 
to any extent members of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society. Much ac- 
tuarial work has been done by the 
technicians of the fire bureaus ; but, 
because these men have been work- 
ing in a backwater unassociated with 
the main river of actuarial studies, 
development has been slow. The 
almost complete lack of rate compe- 
tition in the fire insurance field until 
recently has made this unimportant, 
and the development of rating plans 
for new products, such as the Home- 
owners, has been undertaken by the 
actuaries of independent companies. 


Need for Advice 


Even on the problems of over-all 
rate levels the fire rating bureaus 
have suffered from lack of actuarial 
advice, but the Inter-Regional Insur- 
ance Conference has corrected past 
inaccuracies by the promulgation of 
principles and recommended proce- 
dures for rate bureau review of the 
over-all fire rate level by state. 
These procedures owe much to the 
able work of the Conference’s actu- 
arial committee, It seems inevitable 
that as fire insurance rates become 
more a matter of competition, the 
need by the rating bureaus for ac- 
tuarial advice on the analysis of 
statistics and the development of in- 
dividual rates will become increas- 
ingly apparent in the property insur- 
ance field. 

Since the law requires the review 
of rate filings in practically every 
state, it is not surprising that a num- 
ber of actuaries are on the staff of 
state insurance departments. 

One of the most noticeable 
changes of the last decade has been 
the greater employment of actuaries 
on the staff of fire and casualty in- 
surance companies. A few leading 
casualty companies have employed 


actuaries for many years, but they 
have been the exception rather than 
the rule. Why has there been this 
increased demand for company ac- 
tuaries and what duties do they per- 
form? 

There can be no question that the 
chief reason for the greater employ- 
ment of actuaries by the larger in- 
surance companies has been the in- 
creased competition in the industry. 
It is no longer possible for any large 
insurance company to leave its rate 
making problems entirely to the rat- 
ing bureaus. Problems continually 
arise which require actuarial knowl- 
edge, and the company which has 
no actuary to turn to will waste 
much unnecessary time grappling 
with a problem which an actuary 
could quickly answer. 

Unlike the actuarial organization 
of the leading life insurance compa- 
nies, the actuarial department of a 
fire and casualty company is gener- 
ally advisory. It may vary in size 
from that of one company with four 
senior actuaries, eleven assistant ac- 
tuaries and a very large staff, to a 
single company actuary with no staff 
at all. The duties of the actuarial 
departments vary very considerably 
from company to company and | 
cannot do better than to quote the 
remarks of a past president of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society in ex- 
planation of this. “The actuary’s po- 
sition in any particular company, 
insurance department or bureau de- 
pends primarily upon the personal 
characteristics of the actuary and 
those of the management under 
which he works. I don’t mean by 
this that his professional training is 
not important, but only that it is 
not the primary factor. A_ similar 
situation confronts doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, and other professional 
people when they serve as employees. 
A good research doctor will make 
no mark at all for himself or the 
medical profession if he has to be 
the company doctor for a corpora- 
tion which wants nothing but low 
work-injury costs. The actuary will 
never carve out a place for himself 
in any phase of insurance in which 
he is not personally very interested. 
Neither will he carve out a niche in 
an area in which he is intensely in- 
terested but in which the manage- 
ment of his organization is disin- 
terested. This same situation is 
basic to any employee-profession, 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Next Step — Open them up 

and you have the complete sales . P ; 

story and the solution for his acci- The Third Step — Open them still 

dent and sickness needs. further and you have complete rate and 
coverage information...use this to 
tailor the policy to your client’s needs 
and ability to pay. 


The Start — Show your prospects 
these new pocket-size Employers’ 
Group Sales Aids. You’ll arouse 
interest immediately. 


_ The Clincher — Each of the 
™ Sales Aids is complete with 
,_ application. 


For copies of these ‘‘New Look” 
A&S Sales Aids, write to us at the 
address below or call your nearest 
Employers’ Group office. 
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Role of Actuary—from page |00 


but I am mentioning it here pri 
marily because we can confuse the 
actuarial field per se and the particu 
lar and peculiar characteristics of 
individual actuaries or of insurance 
companies and other organizations 
employing actuaries.” 

The actuarial department will nor- 
mally devote a large part of its time 


to the analysis of statistics and the 
development of rates and rating 
plans. The underwriter, presented 
with a large collection of raw sta- 
tistics, finds this diet most indigesti- 
ble and will waste much time chew- 
ing the unpalatable cud. An actu- 
arial department should examine and 
interpret statistics so that their im- 
portant features are drawn to the 
attention of the management and the 
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underwriting staff. For the com- 
pany making its own rates much 
skill is required in the development 
of suitable rating plans and rates. 
Considerable judgment is required in 
deciding how detailed a classification 
should be used in a rating plan. A 
very simple plan has advantages in 
both agency and head office handling 
and reduces the size of rate manuals. 
However this may mean that some 
of the most attractive business is 
lost to competitors with more com- 
plex classification breakdowns. 
Again it serves little purpose to de- 
velop rates which, while certainly 
adequate, will not develop any ap- 
preciable volume of business. Nor is 
the company served by rates which 
produce a large volume of business 
which will almost certainly prove 
unprofitable. Of course the quality 
of a rating plan depends on the sta- 
tistics on which it is based. The 
careful devising of statistical plans to 
avoid the twin dangers of the Scylla 
of worthless over-simplicity and the 
Charybdis of intolerable complexity, 
is always a fascinating problem. For 
the bureau company, the actuary 
may represent his company on the 
various rate-making committees of 
the bureaus and advise his company 
on the adequacy of the rates filed by 
the bureau when they are applied to 
his company. Occasionally bureau 
rates are inadequate and it is most 
important for management to be fully 
appraised on the situation. 

Some independent companies have 
all their filings prepared by the ac- 
tuarial department which then un- 
dertakes the presentation of the fil- 
ings to insurance departments and 
any subsequent negotiations. This 
work is very time consuming and | 
consider the actuary should be dis- 
associated from the actual filing pro- 
cedure unless some special technical 
problem is involved. 


Actuarial Responsibility 


The direct writers and certain 
agency companies have not been con- 
tent to accept as their loss reserves 
the sum of case reserves and a simple 
formula figure for incurred but not 
reported reserves but have attempted 
to calculate more accurate reserves 
from the development of loss fre- 
quency and average amount of loss, 
When such developments have been 
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used they have nearly always been 
made by the actuarial department. 

The actuary acts as an advisor to 
various underwriting and other de- 
partments on a great variety of prob- 
lems; reinsurance, contingent con- 
tingent contracts, expense alloca- 
tions, results of other companies, the 
cost of incentive programs, dividend 
analysis in the case of mutual com- 
panies, company financial objectives 
and goals, etc. He normally pre- 
pares for management short-range 
and long-range projections of com- 
pany operations which are required 
for planning company policy. More 
involved studies may include such 
items as the optimum size of a serv- 
ice office, the probability of two 
airlines colliding in mid-air, the fre- 
quency of hurricanes in various ter- 
ritories, etc. He may also advise the 
company on employee benefits, in- 
cluding pensions, but he will not 
usually undertake the valuation of 
the pension plan. 


The Broad View 


An actuary, if he is to serve a. 
company properly, must take the 


broad view and be able to advise on 
long-term policy. It is better if he 
is not directly associated with any 
department of his company, so that 
he can approach current problems 
with an independent mind and, be- 
cause of his facility in applying the 
exactness of mathematics to each 
problem and the logical discipline 
of his reasoning, his advice should 
often be of real value to top manage- 
ment. The actuary will, by both his 
training and his responsibilities, be 
less concerned with the year-to-year 
results which press most heavily on 
his colleagues and should be able to 
see the forest better because his 
sight is not distracted by over-con- 
centration on the nearest trees. 
When a company first appoints an 
actuary, there is a long period be- 
fore he reaches the point of maxi- 
mum worth. Underwriters expect 
someone who will open the Pan- 
dora’s Box of rate approval by in- 
surance departments and are sur- 
prised and hurt when the actuary 
advises that what they consider a 
sure-fire deviation is unlikely to 
prove profitable or a proposed pack- 
age policy is open to serious criti- 
cism. In time, however, manage- 
ment and underwriters will find that 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Role of Actuary—Continued 


the actuary can be of help not only 
in rate making but in many other 
ways, provided he is given the whole 
picture and not asked to handle a 
Actu 
aries can interpret statistics better 
and more rapidly than those less ex- 
perienced in analysing figures. They 
can indicate when poor business may 
be attributed to chance causes and 
when it is significant. They are 
adept at devising not only new rat- 
ing classification systems but even 


small segment of a problem. 


point systems for prize competition 
between service offices or agencies 
and can help in many other matters 
which at first sight are not actuarial. 

There still exist many underwrit- 
ers who look with scorn upon actu- 
aries as persons with no true knowl- 
edge of insurance and its problems 
and there are others who consider 
them simply mathematical compu- 
tors. These otherwise estimable men 
are ignoring advice and help which 
would aid them in their duties; and, 
if their underwriting results are 
rather worse than that of their com- 
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petitors, they can always ask the 
actuary to agree that anyway the 
results are not fully credible. 
Companies which are too small to 
need a full-time actuary can obtain 
actuarial advice on specific problems 
from a consultant. The advice of 
consulting actuaries is frequently 
sought by large companies who have 
their own permanent actuarial staff, 
and also by insurance departments. 
In looking to the future I can see 
increasing employment for actuaries 
in the property and casualty field. 
Of course, as in all professional 
fields, any company looking for an 
actuary will seek more than just pro- 
fessional competence. The career of 
actuary offers an attractive future for 
the young man with a real aptitude 
for mathematics who is prepared to 
devote himself to a number of years 
of study for the professional exami- 
nations after he has left college. 





HUEBNER HALL 


HvUEBNER HALL, new home of 
C.L.U. and C.P.C.U. in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., was formally dedicated on June 
1. The five insurance educational 
organizations housed at Huebner 
Hall, which together comprise the 
American Center for Insurance Edu- 
cation, are: the American College 
of Life Underwriters, the American 
Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, the Insurance Institute of 
America, and the Society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers. 


FEDERAL TAX BILL 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY Doug- 
las Dillon in an appearance before 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee endorsed the Boggs-Baker 
bill which would tax all fire and cas- 
ualty companies under substantially 
the same formula as that applied to 
corporations in other industries. Un- 
der the present tax provisions, orig- 
inally adopted nineteen years ago, 
mutual underwriters have an alter- 
native formula under which they may 
compute their tax. The new bill is 
similar to that sponsored by the 
National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation. 
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Claim Number Four: The facts of 
this claim were that the insured was 
driving down a hill when an oncom- 
ing car went left of center, crashing 
into the first mentioned and then 
hit-skipped.1. A pedestrian is be- 
lieved to have obtained the license 
number of the hit-skip automobile 
and after tracing it through the po- 
lice, citation was issued for leaving 
the scene of an accident. Plea to the 
citation was never made clear al- 
though reasonable identity was made 
of the wrongdoer driver who was 
uninsured. 

The insured had coverage for lia- 
bility phases of the loss, medical 
payments, collision and family pro- 
tection inclusive of the disability 
schedule and life endorsement. 


Collision Loss 


No medical payment claim was 
ever made but timely claim was 
made and paid for a collision loss 
of approximately nine hundred dol- 
lars. The named insured signed a 
receipt and release, the garage was 
paid direct and proofs of loss were 
executed. 

The coverage had the feature that 
arbitration was the option of the 
company with each side appointing 
a representative and these two de- 
ciding upon a referee. 

It is of no little importance as we 
shall later see that a subrogation ac- 
tion followed against the wrongdoer 
driver with the named insured a 
party plaintiff along with the car- 
rier. The first became a party in 
interest because of his deductible 


1 Firemen Fund Indem. Co. claim file. 
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feature of the loss arising out of col- 
lision coverage. Default judgment 
taken and aids in execution were 
necessary to bring in thirty eight dol- 
lars recovery. 

Notice of the claim under the cov- 
erage was received before the two 
year period of tort liability had 
elapsed. It was after the sixty day 
notice mentioned as time limit in 
the policy. Settlement offers of five 
hundred dollars for a husband and 
wife release were refused with a 
threat of suit to follow. Offer was 
made to arbitrate with no commit- 
ment from the attorney for the in- 
sured as to whether he would accept 
arbitration or file on the policy in 
lieu thereof. The following day the 
statute of limitations had run in tort 
and at this time the lawyer agreed 
to arbitrate. 

The company was the initiating 
party and accepted the instructions 
of the board to make a written state- 
ment of its defenses to the 
insured could reply. 


which 


Basis of Defense 


The company replied that the de- 
fense would be based upon the fol- 
lowing contentions: (1) the statute 
of limitations had run in tort and 
was a bar to further claims by the 
insureds; (2) claim of the named 
insured, a partner in a steel business, 
was barred because it submitted to 
arbitration issues that were partner- 
ship claims with less than the con- 
sent of all the partners; (3) the 
rights of the named insured were 
rendered res adjudicata ; (4) various 
policy defenses (which were not 
enumerated). 





It is a moot question on the issue 
of statute of limitations since this 
defense was waived by the insuror’s 
counsel at the time of the arbitration 
proceedings but, even so, we shall 
consider it here since it is the opin- 
ion of the author that this was in- 
correctly waived. 

The question is—when we are 
dealing with a statute of limitations 
for both contracts and torts and the 
former is fifteen years and the lat- 
ter two years, which figure is bind- 
ing? 


Remedies Not Barred 


One point of view to help resolve 
the controversy is where more than 
one cause of action exists and one 
is barred by the statute of limita- 
tions, the plaintiff may proceed on 
the basis of remedies not barred.” 

Partly contra would be another 
case holding that if a liability of an 
action can be founded on a thirteen 
year statute of limitations or on a 
contract with a ten year statute of 
limitations, then the matter should 
be uniform and based upon the 
longest time available.* 

Consider a more recent case which 
held that when the code provides for 
a two year statute of limitations for 
bodily injury after a cause of action 
arose that this time limit governed 
all actions the purpose of which was 
to recover damages for Injury “and 
it makes no difference whether such 
act is for the breach of contract or 
in tort. The limitation is on the 

[Continued on the next page) 


2 34 O. J. 2d Sec. 13., 
Pullman Co. vs Roos, 9 O.A. 309. 


813 O.C.C. 590. 
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cause of action and the form in which 
it is brought is immaterial.” 4 
Another case held that where a 
statute provided that actions for in- 
juries to the should be 
brought within the two year limita- 
tion and would be barred by the 


pers¢ ms 


statute of limitations if not brought 


4 Andrianos vs Community Traction Co., 155 
OS. 47 


within this time.* This was in spite 
of an issue of contractual statute of 
limitations. 

In accord is another opinion hold- 
ing along the same line and adding 
that the result is the same regardless 
of whether the issues are made ex 


contractu or ex delecto.® 


5 Handtoffski vs The Chicago Consol Traction 
( 274 Ill. 282. 


O., Sf 


6 Maxson vs Delaware & Lackawanna RR, 112 
N.Y. 559, 
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A similar opinion held that the 
limitation was not to be determined 
by the form but rather by the ob- 
ject. If the thing complained of was 
an injury to the person, then re- 
covery should be based upon the 
limitation in tort notwithstanding 
the contractual statute of limita- 
tions." 

In accord is an opinion saying that 
if the object of the suit is to recover 
damages for injuries then the limita- 
tion in tort is applicable.® 

Another decision held that an 
agreement to arbitrate which is not 
acted upon is insufficient to toll the 
statute of limitations.® 

Another decision held that in a 
fact situation where the parties had 
agreed to arbitrate a claim for com- 
pensation for services but neither 
took any steps to submit to arbitra- 
tion, the statute of limitations was 
not tolled in favor of the applicant 
even if the respondent failed or re- 
fused to appear. Rather it was the 
obligation of the applicant to show 
that the respondent affirmatively 
acted to induce the applicant to 
delay bringing the action.!° 

A third case held that the plantiff 
could not rely on estoppel of an 
agreement to arbitrate as a defense 
to statute of limitations even though 
the respondent refused to arbitrate 
since there was no showing of the 
plaintiff being induced to delay ar- 
bitration.14 

While there is authority to the 
contrary,’ the Andrianos case is 
authority for the majority rule that 
when the purpose of a cause of ac- 
tion is to recover for bodily injuries 
and there are two separate statutes of 
limitation, one being for contract and 
the other for tort, then the time limit 
is governed by the shorter period of 
tort. We submit, therefore, that the 
claims were barred from considera- 
tion and the insurance representa- 


7 Birmingham vs Chesapeake & Ohio RR, 98 
V.A. 548. 


8 Grubb vs Sult, 34 Am.Rep. 765. 


9 Gordon vs The Portland Cement Co., 130 
Pac.2d 232. 


10 Harvard Univ. vs Cassell, 126 F.2d 6. 
11 Martin vs Potashnick, 358 Miss. 833. 


12 Kerestick vs Stefane, 243 Wisc. 1. 
46 Ind. 159. 

15 Am.Rep. 285. 

9 Kan. 102. 

53 S.W. 653. 

110 S.W. 889. 

83 Ken.L.Rep. 
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tive was in error in waiving this 
defense. 

In spite of this, a cause of action 
less valuable from the standpoint of 
damages would have remained. The 
named insured would have still been 
within the four year limitation cov- 
ering the property right for loss of 
services of his wife. (If this result 
had been the final outcome, the 
writer is of the opinion that the 
award would been small in 
amount as there actually appeared to 
be little, if any, loss of services. ) 

There may have been some issue 
of waiving the defense in submitting 
to arbitration and it is fairly con- 
‘clusive, although we have no prec- 
cedents to guide us, that the courts 
would have been the proper forum 
to determine this affirmative defense. 


have 


Partnership Claim 


The issue of submission of the 
partnership claim being submitted 
to arbitration with less than the con- 
sent of all the partners was a harass- 
ing tactic on the part of the carrier 
and at no time considered important. 
The carrier insured the partnership 
separately and had ample knowledge 
that this insured, although a partner 
in this venture, was independently 
covered under his private policy. 
This defense was dropped at the 
time of arbitration. 

There was considerable merit to 
the defense on the premise that the 
rights of the named insured were 
rendered res adjudicata and merged 
in a subrogation action. It is prob- 
able that the arbitration board ig- 
nored this defense in its ruling save 
the dissent of the company’s repre- 
sentative ; there is also an issue as to 
whether arbitration was the proper 
forum for consideration of the de- 
fense. No objection was made and 
whether for better or for worse, the 
board heard both sides of the con- 
troversy in detail. Was submission 
of this issue to the court rather than 
an arbitration waived by failure of 
the parties to object? 

The crux of maintaining that the 
named insured’s rights were ren- 
dered res adjudicata was based on 
the contention of payment and sub- 
rogation of the collision loss. Along 
this line, the named insured did not 
object to the documented evidence 
as well as testimony of the subroga- 
tion attorney that suit had proceeded 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and 
the named insured being coplaintiffs. 

The here 
the subrogation and 
claim under the uninsured motorists 
coverage constituted an attempt to 
split a cause of action. Formerly 
in Ohio, the courts held that prop- 
erty and bodily injury 
arising out of the same accident were 


to judgment with the carrier 


was whether 
subsequent 


sub issue 


damages 


which 
segregated, but in 1958 the 
law was changed back to its preced- 
form. At that time the courts 
held that causes of action could no 
split and the property 
as well as bodily injury aris- 
the 
same 


separate causes of action 


could be 
ing 


longer be 
damage 
ing out of 
from the 

The when applied to a 
particular fact situation, was fright- 
ening to the Ohio insurance empire. 
It meant that in an accident involv 
ing both property damages and in- 
juries where liability was on a third 
and a collision claim 
paid, that if litigation resulted sepa- 
rately the injury and the 
rogation claim, the one proceeding 
to judgment first was res adjudicata 
against the other. 

The 


quite 


accident 


13 


same arose 
basis. 


decision, 


person was 


for sub- 


carriers got around all this 
nicely and were able to con- 
actions 
by making a modification of parties 
in interest through purposely failing 
to sue the insured’s deductible 
and leaving the named insured out 
of the litigation entirely. Another 
strategy was to sue for the entire 
amount of the payment inclusive of 


tinue their mass subrogation 


fe IT 


18 ~ a The City of Maple Heights, 147 
N.E.2d 


the deductible but once again leaving 
the named insured out as a party 
in interest, mentioning him later in 
the body of the petition letting his 
deductible represent a_ separate 
prayer for damages. One other 
method was to join with the insured 
asking that his counsel represent the 
carrier under a separate cause of ac- 
tion. Also considered but not used 
on a large scale to the best of the 
writer’s knowledge was a motion of 
the carriers to enjoin proceedings 
pending outcome of the subrogation 
action, 


Meritorious Defense 


Returning once again to the mat- 
er of the uninsured motorist claim 
in arbitration and this defense that 
the named insured’s rights were 
rendered res adjudicata since he was 
a party in interest in subrogation in 
a jurisdiction that does not allow 
splitting causes of action, it would 
appear that this defense was meri- 
torious. If granted, it would have 
ended the named insured’s claim but 
the remaining claim of his wife 
would have been unaffected. 


Once again we have no precedents 
to guide us in this respect. The 
Maple Heights vs Rush doctrine is 
still growing and all of its ramifica- 
tions are not yet explored so that 
we have particular clarification as to 
whether the rule would be a defense 
to arbitration of the uninsured mo- 
torist endorsement. Even if so we 
once again faced with the 
quandary of proper forum and 
whether the defense was waived by 
submission to a board of arbitration 
rather than the courts is unanswered. 


are 


Another issue of policy defenses 
was on the question of late notice. 
At all times the representatives of 
the insured’s carrier were cognizant 
of the fact that generally the Ohio 
courts are reluctant to sustain a dis- 
claimer on the theory of late notice 
unless it can be conclusively estab- 
lished that there was material preju- 
dice to the carrier. An unwritten 
rule that has come down to casualty 
claim departments as a result of the 
reluctance of the Ohio courts to co- 
operate is that almost anything can 
be done on late notice in the state. 

In spite of this rather gloomy 
claims procedural point, the case law 
of Ohio on the issue of late notice 
is worthy of consideration before we 
apply the rules to the fact situation 
of this claim. 

Consider one case in which the 
court held that since no notice of an 
accident had been made to the car- 
rier until eighteen months after the 
accident had occurred and the policy 
had the requirement that notice be 
given “as soon as practicable.” The 
appeals court held that this was a 
breach of contract relieving the in- 
suror of liability.1* It is interesting 
to note that this is a comparatively 
recent decision being dated October 
13, 1955. 

Another case held in an October 
9, 1957 decision that the policy re- 
quirement of “immediate” notice 
meant notice in a reasonable time.'® 

A December 16, 1959 ruling noted 
that a policy required the insured to 
give notice “as soon as practicable” 
and this phrase gave rise to a ques- 


14 Blanc vs Farm Bureau, 102 O.A. 150. 


15 Keith vs Lutzweit & Auto Owners Ins. Co., 
106 O.A. 123. 
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tion of fact as to whether the event 
was an accident within the meaning 
of the policy or a triviality. A trivial 
occurrence or definition as an acci- 
dent was held to be necessary to be 
resolved on the basis of the facts as 
they existed at the time of the con- 
troverted event.’® This reasoning 
was the basis for sending the case to 
the jury. 

Another case held that when no 
bodily injury was reasonably ap- 
parent in an auto claim, no notice 
was required to the insuror until a 
person of reasonable prudence would 
have had suggestion of an injury 
claim."* 


Ever Increasing Problem 


The fact situation involved an 
ever increasing problem that con- 
stantly gives new grey hair to claims 
adjustors since an accident of minor 
consequence and no property damage 
occurred with no claims being made 
at the time of accident. A consider- 
able time later, injury claims were 
exerted and notice given to the car- 
rier at that time and the defense of 
late notice disallowed as per the 
above. This decision was dated July 
19, 1917. 

A 1900 decision held that “ ‘im- 
mediate written notice’ in such stipu- 
lations means written notice within 
a reasonable time under the circum- 
stances of the case; and where the 
facts are not in dispute, what is a 
reasonable time is a question of 
law.” 38 


16 Bennett vs Nationwide Mut. Ins. Co., 170 
O.S. 172. 

17 Fischer Auto & Service Co. vs The Gen- 
eral Acc. Assur. Corp., 8 O.A. 176. 


18 Travelers Ins. Co. vs Myers & Co., 62 OS. 
9. 
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Partly sustaining the view in 
Fishcher Auto and Service Company 
versus General Accident Assurance 
Corporation is another report of the 
Bennett versus Nationwide Mutual 
Insurance Company decision stating 
in an action following an accident in 
which no injury had been made and 
the carrier was not put on notice 
until eighteen months later with the 
insured at the mentioned date being 
advised of an injury claim for the 
first time, the issue of disclaimer on 
the theory of late notice was a jury 
question as was the issue of injury 
and lastly, whether said injury was 
known at the time of accident, re- 
quiring reasonable notice to the car- 
rier.19 

One decision held that reasonable 
time is generally allowed on notice 
but if no reasonable ground existed 
for giving notice of an injury claim 
and subsequently claim was made 
with the carrier immediately given 
notice at the second date, the issues 
were questions of fact for the jury 
to decide.*° 

The final will con- 
sider involves an issue of late no- 
tice where disclaimer was disallowed 
by the courts since the insured was 
absent from his residence for an ex- 
tended time due to illness and had 
no knowledge that service of sum- 
mons had been left at his home.*! 

This sampling of the Ohio case 
law on issues of late notice is by 
no means complete enough to give 
us all of the bounds within which to 
place the fact situation of late notice 


decision we 


19 Bennett vs Nationwide Ins. Co., 80 O.L.A. 


103 


20 Emloyers Liab. Assur. Corp. vs Roehm, 9 
O.S. 343. 


mF Heller vs Standard Acc. Ins. Co., 118 O.S. 
8. 


on the claim. They do show some 
guide posts and a pattern of evolu- 
tion whereby at all times ambiguous 
issues must be ruled most favorably 
to the insured and liberal interpre- 
tations of reasonable notice are also 
resolved in favor of the insured. 


Prejudice Must Be Shown 


The opinions also point out the 
repeated fact that material prejudice 
must be shown to the carrier before 
the defense of late notice would be 
allowed. A comprehensive investi- 
gative review of the claim file of 
the carrier would show that late no- 
tice was not prejudicial in this claim. 
Never once in the entire three years 
from the inception of the collision to 
final payment of the arbitration 
award did the carrier maintain that 
it suffered a detriment because of 
late notice. 

We also must consider the issue 
of whether notice under the inno- 
cent victim coverage was given si- 
multaneously with collision claim. 
The insureds’ attorney argued as 
much at the arbitration hearing over 
the vigorous objection of the com- 
pany’s appointed arbitrator. The 
arbitrators in their written ruling 
held that notice of accident and sub- 
mission of collision claim constituted 
notice in spite of the carrier’s al- 
legation that separate notice was re- 
quired since a separate portion ex- 
clusive of the liability feature of the 
policy (and within the bounds of the 
uninsured motorists endorsement 
itself) required a particular form of 
notice within a specified time. In 
examining the policy, we note that 
there are separate but similar re- 
quirements of notice and the am- 

(Continued on page 136) 
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A Statement by 
H. D. VAN GILS 


Vice President, Agency Department 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


Etna Casualty’s reputation as an agency-builder is the 
result of a long standing philosophy based on the 
principle that a company’s growth is in direct propor- 
tion to the growth and success of its agents. We believe 
this makes good business sense and accordingly have 
always worked to develop and refine sales tools and serv- 
ices which produce results. Here are a few examples: 


Etna Casualty pioneered in the development of 
scientific account-selling methods. The A£tna Plan, 
Plandex and Planrite have helped thousands of agents 
to acquire — and hold — entire insurance accounts. 


Our Home Office Sales Course, one of the country’s 
oldest and best-known, has taught nearly 6,000 agents 
how to sell insurance successfully ... 


Hand-picked and highly-trained fieldmen, operating 
out of 61 strategically located offices from coast-to- 
coast, provide timely and valuable assistance to agents 
in all phases of casualty and property insurance pro- 
tection... 

Etna Casualty’s multiple line facilities enable agents 
to write almost any type and size of risk. Specialists 
are available in every field to provide answers or to 
help write the business... 

In short, Atna Casualty gives agents the same kind 
of P.S. (Personal Service) it expects agents to give to 
their clients. This willingness to make an extra effort 
to help agents grow is just one more sound reason why 
Etna Casualty has so many loyal agents ... and why 
7Etna Casualty agents have so many loyal clients. 


Agency building is our business 


ZETNA CASUALTY 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


£tna Casualty and Surety Company ® Hartford 15, Conn. ®@ Affiliated with 2tna Life Insurance Company © Standard Fire Insurance Company © The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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Quiz 


of the Month 





The Background Of Reinsurance 
QUESTION | 


a) A catastrophic loss which hap- 
pened during the 17th Century had 
an indirect bearing on the develop- 
ment of reinsurance. Name the event, 
the year of occurrence and explain 
how it related to reinsurance devel- 
opment. 

b) World economic growth during 
the early part of the 20th Century 
led to a considerable expansion of 
reinsurance markets. Why? 

c) English Companies were world 
leaders in transacting insurance dur- 
ing the 18th and 19th Centuries but 
did not match the development of 
reinsurance by Continental Euro- 
pean Companies during those years. 
Give the major reason for that un- 
balanced situation. 


Answer 


a) The great fire of London in the 
year 1666. It created the need for 
direct insurance which was lacking 
at that time. This need in turn 
created a need for reinsurance since 
new companies were forming and 
needed capacity. These companies 
also were undoubtedly concerned 
about concentrations of liability in 
certain areas and desired to “lay off” 
some of their liability. 

b) 1. The population explosion 
created more insurable interests. 

2. Advance in industry due to tech- 
nological improvements created 
higher insurable value. 

3. Liability became heavily concen- 
trated in certain areas. 


For June, 1961 


The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in Reinsurance class, Evening 
Division of the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York. 


PART | 


All these factors caused a demand 
for more insurance coverage which 
in turn caused the direct writers to 
seek reinsurance connections to pro- 
vide additional capacity and also 
protection for themselves. 

c) In the year 1746 Statute 19 was 
passed in England which in effect 
prohibited reinsurance transactions. 
The statute was not repealed until 
the year 1864. Consequently British 
companies were retarded from keep- 
ing pace with the other continental 
European companies who were not 
so shackled. 


Reinsurance Principles 
QUESTION 2 
List briefly the five basic principles 


that must 
transaction. 


govern any reinsurance 


Answer 


a) There must be an insurable in- 
terest. 

b) There must be the utmost good 
faith between the parties involved. 
c) The contract is one of indemnity. 
d) The subject matter of the con- 
tract must be in existence at contract 
inception. 

e) The reinsurer’s liability is to the 
ceding company only. 


Reinsurance Methods 
QUESTION 3 


There are two major methods 
transacting reinsurance— 
a) Name them and explain how they 


differ. 


b) Give the major advantages and 
disadvantages of each from the ced- 
ing company’s standpoint. 


Answer 


a) 1. Facultative method is the spe- 
cific offering of an individual risk 
by a ceding company to a reinsurer 
who may accept or decline same as 
desired. If accepted usually the date 
of attachment is the date of accep- 
tance. 

2. The Treaty Method is usually of 
an obligatory nature whereby all 
business of certain class or nature 
is ceded to a reinsurer who must 
accept same and does not have the 
right to pick or choose. The date of 
attachment of the reinsurer is the 
same as that of the ceding company. 
(This explanation is very broad 
since there are many factors that 
can be involved such as retention of 
company, type of treaty, etc.) 

b) 1. Facultative Advantages : 

a. It allows company to parcel out 
in small lots sub-standard business. 
b. It provides an additional facility 
for company to use beyond that af- 
forded by its treaties. 

c. It also serves as a vehicle whereby 
a company can protect its treaty ar- 
rangements by using this method and 
limiting cessions to its treaty. 

d. It provides a means to exchange 
business between direct writers. 
Facultative Disadvantages : 

a. Company must submit each risk 
to the reinsurer on an individual 
basis. 

b. There is no automatic protection 
feature as there is in treaties. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


c. The commission rate is generally 
lower than treaties. 

d. There is considerably more detail 
work involved in handling this type 
of transaction. 

2. Treaty Advantages: 

a. Automatic attachment of Treaty 
which follows company’s commit- 
ment, 

b. Elimination of 
volved with 
placings. 

c. Favorable commission terms 
which are normally higher than for 
facultative transactions. 

d. Known capacity beforehand. 

e. The facility of having a “blanket 
cover” for a book of business. 
Treaty Disadvantages : 

a. A definite capacity 
limited by terms of treaty. 
b. Ceding company is obligated to 
reinsurer for a stipulated period of 
time. 


most 
individual 


detail in- 
facultative 


which is 


c. In event of treaty cancellation the 
company may be stuck with a port- 
folio of business and not know how 
much is retained without examining 
each daily report and reinsuring 
same facultatively if it cannot re- 
place the entire portfolio of liability. 


(Continued next month ) 


THREAT TO W.C. 


IXPANSION OF Social Security dis- 
ability benefit provisions is the most 
serious threat to insurance compa- 
nies’ future as workmen’s compensa- 
tion underwriters, Paul S. Wise, 
assistant manager American Mutual 
Insurance Alliance, told the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin symposium on 
“workmen’s compensation in a dy- 
namic society.” The meeting marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of enactment 
of the first constitutional workmen’s 
compensation statute in the United 
States. Mr. Wise warned that, “It 
is obvious that there is a process 
going on in the expansion of the 
Social Security system to include 
workmen’s compensation cases. The 
over-all danger arising from the con- 
tinued expansion of the disability 
program under Social Security is 
the ultimate elimination of state 
workmen’s compensation programs. 
Once the cost of both programs be- 
comes unbearable to employers they 
will see the logic of paying under 
one of these only, and there will be 
the move to put an end to state 
workmen’s compensation programs. 
Already bills have been introduced 
in at least two states to provide that, 
to the extent a person is compen- 


sated under Social Security, he will 
not be compensated under the state’s 
workmen’s compensation law.” 


ADVERTISING AWARDS 


WINNERS OF THE FOUR top Oscar 
Awards in the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference’s ninth annual 
agents advertising competition are 
Slawsby Insurance, Nashua, N. H. 
(division 4) ; Burgess Agency, Inc., 
Joplin, Mo. (division 3) ; John Roy 
Campbell Insurance Agency, Inc., 
Harrison, Ark. (division 2) and 
The Cutshall Agency, Allentown, 
Pa. (division 1). Division 4 in- 
cludes agencies with over $500,000 
in annual volume; division 3 those 
with a volume between $250,000 and 
$500,000; division 2, those with a 
volume between $100,000 and $250,- 
000 and division 1, agencies with a 
volume under $100,000. 

A sixty second television commer- 
cial titled ““No Accident,” which ad- 
vertised Allstate’s homeowners in- 
surance, was runner-up at the 
American TV Commercial Festival, 
held May 4 at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City. Producer of the 
film was the Leo Burnett advertising 
agency of Chicago. 
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CONTINUATION OF AN AGENCY 


GUY FERGASON 


N MANY CASES, the person who 
} ieee an agency and developed it 
by hard work wishes to continue the 
agency as it is rather than to sell to 
an “outsider.” One of the customary 
and acceptable means of accomplish- 
ing this objective is through family 
ownership. This is particularly true 
if the owner has one or more sons 
who can come into the business, learn 
the ropes, and take over the manage- 
ment, thus continuing the agency in 
the family. If the agency is a part- 
nership, legal advice will be required 
to take in members of a family as 
partners. In this day of complicated 
tax structure, cannot sell or 
give away an interest in a business 
without tax consequences. Even 
family ownership is no guarantee 
that an agency will be continued be- 
cause the death of the owner or one 
of the partners poses an estate prob- 
lem unless provision has been made 
for the settlement of the estate claim 
and life insurance has been taken 
out to provide the means of the set- 
tlement. 


one 


Continuation or Liquidation 


Reduced to the fundamental con- 
sideration, an agency either con- 
tinues through estate planning or it 
is liquidated by the court in the set- 
tlement of an estate or an equity 
suit. Partnerships or corporate 
structures face the same problem; 
namely, settling the interest of the 
deceased partner or stockholder. 

There have been cases in which the 
member of the family did not wish 
to continue the agency after the 
death of the principal, even though 
it was the intention to have the 
agency remain under family manage- 
ment. Obviously there is no way to 
prevent the sale of an agency if the 
remaining interest holders decide to 
sell. It is reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that family ownership will con- 
tinue an agency as planned, particu- 
larly if the participating members 
are trained to the business. 
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The valuation of an agency may 
become an important consideration 
in estate settlement. Usually a 
“purchase and sales” agreement is 
drawn with the value of the “inter- 
est” based on appraisal. The ap- 
praisal should be kept up to date by 
periodic revisions. 

Though this is a legal problem, 
and as such should be handled by 
an attorney, it is our observation that 
many persons believe that “future 
values” can be established as a spe- 
cific figure in a contract to purchase 
and sell. The mere establishment of 
a specific value does not give that 
value the legal basis for the settle- 
ment of estate and tax matters, if 
the value is below the actual value at 
the time of settlement. 


Outside Partners 


Another way to continue an 
agency is to take in outside partners 
(or a partner). This is predomi- 
nantly a management issue in that 
the owner wishes to spread the ad- 
ministrative load. However, there 
are other motives for outside part- 
nership. As an example, the owner 
may wish to withdraw some of his 
capital by substituting outside capital 
in the business through the sale of an 
interest. It is possible that an owner 
may wish to perpetuate his agency 
for the benefit of his wife or family 
In this event, he takes in a younger 
partner who would take over the 
agency management at the owner’s 
death, with the owner’s family shar- 
ing in the profits. These intentions 
can be spelled out in the partnership 
agreement which is as good as the 
integrity of the sustaining partner. 
Most, but not all, contingencies can 
be anticipated and provided 
through proper legal counsel, 

One big problem in any partner- 
ship, and particularly with “outside” 
partners, is the compatibility of the 
partners. Differences of opinion as 
to management and policy may cause 
a rift in the partnership. An aggres- 
sive and often interfering widow 
may present a problem not antici- 


for 


pated by the owner and his partner 
when the partnership arrangement 
was entered into. It is a good prac- 
tice to objectively appraise the work- 
ing agreement before it becomes 
binding because that which appears 
satisfactory in the moment of en- 
thusiasm may become intolerable in 
the light of the close association 
which follows. 

All forms of partnership which 
develop after the business is estab- 
lished fail to recognize one factor 
namely, the interests and desires of 
the present personnel. We should 
face up to one reality—key personnel 
who help develop an agency have 
the feeling of insecurity due to the 
possible change in management, not- 
withstanding that they (the key 
personnel) may have been ade- 
quately compensated during their 
period of service. Large companies 
with many and varied positions can 
perpetuate the management by up- 
grading key personnel to almost any 
level of job commensurate with their 
ability. Agencies are limited in how 
far they can go by the promotion 
route, eventually arriving at the final 
step, part owner with profit partici- 
pation. It is our opinion that not 
many agency owners are willing to 
take this step, i.e., employee owner- 
ship and participation. 


Selling to Employees 


There are problems which must be 
solved when an agency is sold in 
part or in total to employees. One 
of the problems is that of payment, 
for in many instances the employee 
or employees selected as potential 
partners or owners will not have the 
resources to buy into an agency. 
The tax consequences will be no 
different from selling to outsiders, 
except that the complications aris- 
ing from financing the sale of the 
interest should be carefully ap- 
praised. Selling an agency to em- 
ployees, even though there may be 
good reasons for doing so, requires 
judicious thought, particularly if an 
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Agency Continuation—Continued 


interest is to be retained by the 
owner or his family. 

Leaving a business to employees, 
or relatives, requires that the in 
tention be spelled out in a will 
The agency will be evaluated for 
tax purposes and this and agency 
debts will require the planning of 
the financial aspects, probably by 
means of life insurance on the owner ; 
otherwise, liquidation may force the 
sale through channels not contem- 
plated. 

There is the 
brothers were in 
Thinking of the 


case wherein two 
partnership. 


continuation of 


their agency, they drew up an agree- 
ment which, in principle, stated that 
the surviving brother would buy 
out the deceased brother’s interest 
(through his estate). They named 
three persons who were to act as 
evaluators of the agency in case of 
death of either partner. One of the 
brothers died and the appraisers es- 
tablished what they said was a “fair 
cash value” for the interest. The 
surviving brother refused to abide 
by the appraisal on the basis that in 
his opinion “it was too high and un- 
reasonable.” He refused to settle so 
that after six years, the widow 
(sister-in-law of the surviving 


owner) took the case to court. 
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The court increased the agency value 
by 60% and assessed interest against 
the remaining brother for the period 
when the estate settlement was re- 
fused, which was about a five-year 
period. If the brother had not been 
financially capable of handling the 
deal, the agency could have been 
sold by court order to outsiders in 
order to satisfy the estate claim. 

We mention this case because it 
illustrates the problems and conse- 
quences which can attend any plan 
of continuation of an agency. 


Merging 


Mergers may be weddings of con- 
venience, necessity or desire. In any 
event, the purpose is to continue an 
agency; at least in principle, if not 
in fact. Unless a merger is made 
for the sole purpose of size (i.e., to 
produce a larger and _ stronger 
agency), mergers come about for 
other reasons such as: 

1. To procure experienced manage- 
ment. 

2. To produce a better balance in the 
kinds of business written—diversifi- 
cation 

3. To reduce expenses (reduce over- 
head). 

4. To improve location. 


5. To improve its bargaining posi- 
tion. 

6. To better serve the public by 
offering maximum lines. 

We have known of mergers which 
were brought about in order to in- 
sure a better management arrange- 
ment. Reducing expenses is a potent 
motive for mergers. The cost of 
doing business has been moving up 
since 1946, with the ratio of ex- 
penses to income ever increasing. 
Obviously the place to reduce ex- 
penses is in the individual agency 
by cutting out deadwood, yet the 
economic fact remains that as vol- 
ume increases, expenses do not (or 
should not) increase proportionately. 

Roughly speaking, an agency with 
$255,000 a year premium income 
will have an office payroll of approxi- 
mately 19% to 20% of the premium 
income. An agency doing $1,000,- 
000 or more of business will have an 
office payroll which in percentage 
of premium income will be less than 
the smaller agency. This is due to 
the fact that the larger volume per- 
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mits the greater use of machine 
methods and work simplification. 

Often a merger will permit a re- 
duction in the number of companies 
represented by an agency. Closer 
ties to the companies assist in estab- 
lishing better relationships, and bet- 
ter service both ways. 

Larger agencies have the advan- 
tage of being able to offer better 
opportunities to their employees, 
thereby removing two problems ; (1) 
organization development by internal 
promotion, and (2) job security. 

Before mergers are negotiated, re- 
gardless of the reasons and the ad- 
vantages anticipated, the manage- 
ment responsibilities should be 
spelled out in detail. No two execu- 
tives work alike, for instance, one 
may be strong on sales but weak 
on administrative details. It might 
be that the agency is “suffering” 
from lack of administrative manage- 
ment. If the management of the other 
agency (in the merger) is also strong 
on sales but weak on administration, 
a merger will compound the problem 
unless an administrative officer is 
selected. 

Nothing is all white or all black— 
mergers have problems as well as 
advantages. Under mergers, the 
merged management gives up some 
of its freedom of action and its flexi- 
bility. One partner (or owner in 
.the corporate structure) may think 
that the other (or others) partner 
is not carrying his weight in the 
organization. 

Our answer to this problem is (1) 
communication between partners 
after the merger, and (2) careful 
spelling out of responsibilities be- 
fore the merger. 


Problem of Management 


Maybe a little off the beam of the 
purpose of this article, namely to deal 
with the agency continuation after 
the death of the owner, there is the 
problem of management during the 
life of the agency. We are sure that 
many agencies fail or are liquidated 
because the management aspect was 
missing. 

We speak of servicing the cus- 
tomer, we speak of increasing and 
retaining business through good 
service. “Good service” to use the 
phrase has many aspects. One is to 
contact the customer and keep him 


(Continued on the next page) 
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informed about progress in insurance 
that he 
has adequate and proper coverage ; 


coverage ; another is to see 


another is to represent his interests 
in claim adjustments. 

There is another aspect of servic 
which deals with the management of 
This includes the bread 


aspects of the 


the office. 
insurance 
files 
up to date, getting premium notices 
out on time, spelling the customer's 


name correctly (i.e., 


and butter 
business such as keeping the 


typing it cor 
rectly), and getting the proper ad 
Nothing cools the 
a customer more than having his 
name misspelled, particularly after 


dress. interest of 


with an 
means to handle 


long years of 
agency. 


association 
“Service” 
the clients’ problems promptly, cor 
rectly, and intelligently. 

Making an Agency successful after 
a merger, or 
a partner, 


after the admission of 
depends on the care of 
the “programming” of the 
or sale. Here are a few guid 
1. Give the accounts personal touch 
and good service, 


merger 


eposts : 


2. Define the 


bilities of the 


division ot 
partners. 
merger (or sale of an 
sound evaluation 
cedures so that all parties are satis- 
fied with the deal. 

+. Notify all customers of the merger 
(or sale). 


responsi- 


Base the 
interest) on pro- 


fairness of the 


5. Keep the employees thoroughly 
informed as to the organization set- 
up so as to quiet rumors and allay 
fears 

6. Evaluate the employees and estab- 
lish adequate pay structure com- 
mensurate with the employees’ serv- 
ice value. 

7. Establish better internal controls 
and methods—take advantage of ma- 
methods—reduce expenses 
where “fat” exists. 

8. Plan for the continuation of the 
agency by providing partnership in- 
surance and a “buy and sell” agree- 
ment for future changes. 

Appraise your location as to its 
adequacy, arrangement, availability 
to employees as well as customers, 
and its attractiveness (eye appeal of 
decorations ). 


10. Review your representation and 


chine 


Symbol of Progress for 


“A Way of Business’ 


The American Agency System of marketing insacasos. through 
independent local insurance agents is a way of business that thas 
proved its merit through the years. 


The Financial General Group is dedicated to foe as 
of business with new marketing services, innovations in coverages 
and packaging, better company-agent communication; yes, improv- 

- ing it with new ideas and the know-how to put them into effect. 


- Hawkeye-Security - Bankers Security Life - United Security 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
i MEMBERS OF THE FINANCIAL GENERAL INSURANCE GROUP . 


your line in respect to type of busi- 
ness, profit lines, and relationships 
with the companies. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


J. Victor Herp, chairman of the 
boards of the America Fore Loyalty 
Group of insurance companies, was 
elected president of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies 
at that organization’s annual meet- 
ing. He succeeds Charles J. Haugh, 
vice president of The 
surance Company. 
len, chairman of 


Travelers In- 
William E. Pul- 
the board and 
president of United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, 
was elected vice president. 

William Leslie, Jr. was reelected 
general James M. 

Cahill re-elected secretary of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers at the fifty-first annual meet- 
ing. The following seven members 


manager and 


were newly elected to the executive 
committee: Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, Hanover Insurance Company, 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, National Union Indem- 
nity Company, New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company, Pearl Assurance 
Company, Ltd., and Sun 
Company of New York. 

William H. Wallace, 
dent of the Hartford 
Indemnity Co., 


Insurance 
vice presi- 
Accident and 
was elected chairman 
of the executive 
Surety 


committee of the 
Association of America at 
the recent annual meeting. He suc- 
ceeds William H. Bennem, vice presi- 
dent of the American Surety Co. of 
New York. Carroll R. Young, vice 
president of the America Fore Loy- 
alty was elected vice chair- 
man, succeeding Mr. Wallace. 

H. Lewis Rietz, executive vice 
president of the Great Southern Life 
Insurance Company, Houston, was 
elected president of the Health In- 
surance Association of America at 
the annual meeting in New York. 
Mr. Rietz, who served the past year 
as vice president of the Association, 
succeeds Millard Bartels, chairman 
of the insurance executive committee 

f The Travelers Insurance Compa- 
nies, Hartford. Henry S. Beers, 
president of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, was 
named vice president for the coming 
year, 


Group, 
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Help Them to Buy 


My COMPANION pointed out a man 
who was ahead of us in line, waiting 
to see an important buyer; quite an 
ordinary-looking man who could 
pass in the crowd as part of it and 
never be singled out. 

“Yes, I see him,” I responded. 
“But I don’t know him. Who is 
he ?” 

“He is beyond doubt the best 
salesman J ever knew, and I learn 
from him every time we have a 
chance to talk, which is not nearly 
often enough,” said he. 

“Tell me more,” from me. 

“T think he is a great salesman,” I 
was told, “because his fundamental 
philosophy of a salesman’s job is so 
right. I mean by that he is selfless, 
never takes offense, never feels hurt 
if he loses a deal, always bobs back, 
smiling, willing to serve.” 

“An unusual fellow surely,” said 
I. 

“Yes. But that isn’t the part of 
that makes him 
great,” said my companion. “This 
is: if he can’t serve a customer, he 
helps the customer find what he 
wants or needs. He immediately be- 


his 


philosophy 


comes his customer’s representative. 
Often, as a matter of fact, I have 
seen him advise buying a competi- 
tor’s goods, because they happened 
to suit a customer’s needs more 
nearly.” 

“That sounds like hopeless ideal- 
ism,” I remarked. ‘“Doesn’t he go 
broke cutting off his own nose?” 

“Go broke! He earns close to 
$50,000, and if that is going broke, 
he does it.” 

What this man practices I knew to 
be good business, of course, and it 
was unfair of me to bait my friend, 
but I wanted to see what he would 
say. 

I learned more of the wonder 
salesman later, learned that what my 
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friend had told me about him is true. 
He thrives because he helps those he 
is paid to serve to thrive.” 

What a good philosophy for any 
salesman to adopt! Yet how few will 
adopt it! 


"We don't have it, but I'll tell you where 
you can get it.” 


Build Each One 


He Lives 1n a $40,000 home. He 
drives a Cadillac. There is another 
one in the three-car garage, along 
with a sports car. He travels ex- 
tensively. He wears the best clothes. 
You know he is in the chips from the 
minute you see him, but you don’t 
know why, because there is nothing 
unusual in his appearance or con- 
versation, 

But watch him in action as he is 
selling, and then you know; yes, 
then, you know. 

His name is J. B. Hostetter and 
he sells in the Southwest for a Texas 
concern and his one secret of suc- 
cess, which is his claim to fame, is 
that he practices what other sales- 
men are content merely to preach. 

His secret: To build on every 
order. 

Most salesmen when they get an 
order, are pleased, but he is not. It 
is merely the beginning to Hostetter. 


He closes one order, introduces 
something else, closes another, and 
closes, closes, closes, as long as the 
prospect will let him talk. 

His philosophy, a sound one, is 
also a simple one, and runs like this: 

“Once you get a prospect to buy- 
ing, don’t prevent him from buying 
Keep him doing it. The 
easiest man to sell is the man who 
has just bought. Keep him buying. 

“Often I will sell an inexpensive 
item just to get my man into a buy- 
ing mood. Then I go on, building on 
an inexpensive item to an order that 
may amount to several thousand dol- 
lars. Yet it likely started out on a 
$10 sale.” 

There’s something here for you 
if you are smart enough to extract 


and use it—and I am sure you are. 


more. 


Tell Them You've Got It 


THEY CALL A FRIEND of mine a gen- 
ius, which to him is always a laugh. 
“Genius my eye,” is the way he dis- 
misses such foolishness, as he calls 
it. 

“But,” he admits, “I sometimes 
think my mother didn’t raise an 
idiot, and I do try to understand the 
people I have to sell to in order to 
live.” 

To this man selling is a very sim- 
ple thing. 

It is covered by one word. The 
word: promise. 

“Every time you talk to a pros- 
pect, promise him something,” he 
will explain, “and you can’t fail. 
And you always promise him some- 
thing he wants. 

“So if you want the definition of 
salesmanship as I see and use it, all 
right: Find out what the prospect 
wants, and then tell him you've got 
a 

Ever read a better definition? I 
never did. 
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it answer every need for health in- 
surance our policyholder wants? Is 
it sold to him so that he understands 
it? Is the policy or certificate we 
furnish him easy to understand? 
What are our customers’ complaints 
about our business ; if they are justi- 
fied, how can we correct them? If 
they are not justified what have we 
done to explain the matter to them 
and to prevent their occurrence with 
others? Have we kept in contact 
with our policyholders to make cer- 
tain that their coverage keeps up 
with increased medical costs and cur- 
rently available widened coverage? 
Have we done everything possible to 
make our product so good that peo- 
ple will not want any other plan? 
3. We should immediately develop 
reliable statistics that will define 
just what is the real area that our 
business can serve efficiently and 
completely and then work with gov- 
ernment to formulate the best possi- 
ble plan for the government to help 
those segments we cannot serve. 


4. We must do all we can to make 
the Kerr-Mills legislation work so 
that medical care for the aged who 
need help in paying for it will be 
available. Both the Health Insur- 
ance Association and The American 
Life Convention organization are 
strongly behind the implementation 
of this law. 

I do not want to leave this prob- 
lem on a note of what it means to 
our business because it will not be 
decided in Congress on that basis. 
The fundamental political problem 
that should be, and I believe will 
be, the center of this controversy is 
simply the proper limit on the role 
of government in a free society. 

Should the taxpayers, through 
their government, provide proper 
medical care for those unfortunate 
citizens who, because of age and re- 
sulting unemployment, do not have 
sufficient means to care for them- 
selves? We would all answer “yes.” 

Should the taxpayers, through 
their government, provide for those 
fortunate citizens who have sufficient 
means to care for themselves? I 


would answer “no.” We have now 
in our established institutions the 
means and the ability to provide 
proper service. We can make it even 
better service and we are resolved to 
do so. 

In closing I think we and all 
Americans would be well advised to 
consider this problem in the light of 
the advice given us by the President 
in his Inaugural Address when he 
exhorted each of us to “Ask not what 
your country can do for you. Ask 
what you can do for your country.” 





SCARE PROPAGANDA 


As A RESULT OF interviews in depth 
of 600 families in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has concluded 
that safety “scare propeganda” with- 
out an additional message is unef- 
fective. Safety promotion, it feels, 
should deal in specific messages that 
explicitly help the normal individual 
to be a better driver, rather than 
rely on generalized slogans. 
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MARINE NEWS 


UCH HAS BEEN HAPPENING in 
Mix British marine market since 
last writing, although not all of 
the news has been good. Apart 
from the appalling loss of life which 
the Dara disaster involved, the mar- 
ket has had to bear a substantial 
claim, as noted later. And general 
casualty experience in the first few 
months of 1961 has not shown the 
clear cut improvement which had 
been hoped for by underwriters. 
Last year’s total loss experience was 
particularly heavy, and 114 ships of 
418,195 tons gross were written off 
—the highest total since 1946. There 
are still opinions being expressed to 
the effect that hull rates are too low 
in the light of recent experience, 
and C. E. Graves, chairman of the 
Irish Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, is the latest spokesman to 
subscribe to this view. 

On a brighter note, the market 
has been called upon to underwrite 
a substantial proportion of the rec- 
ord insurance to be placed on the 
French Line’s new transatlantic liner 
France, due to enter service at 
the end of this year. Hull cover of 
this 66,000 ton ship will total about 
£24 million, the largest amount ever 
placed on a single ship. The British 
market’s share—the amount has not 
been disclosed, but £16 million is 
being mentioned—will be carried by 
both Lloyd’s and the companies, 

Many underwriters have been sur- 
prised that such a large amount is 
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being placed here, since it was as- 
sumed that the French government 
would carry much of the risk, the 
construction of the France being sub- 
sidized to a large extent. During 
the past few months the British 
market has helped to provide cover 
of £16 million for the 45,000 ton 
Canberra and £15 million for the 
42,000 ton Oriana, P & O-Orient 
Lines’ brace of new superliners. 

Another startling piece of news 
was the announcement that the U. S. 
Maritime Administration had ar- 
ranged special mortgage insurance 
in London for thirty-four ships val- 
ued at over $200 million. 
ment by Thomas Stakem, Maritime 
Administrator, that the insurance 
was placed abroad “because it is not 
available in the U. S. A.” was widely 
quoted, while the flexibility of the 
London market has again been em- 
phasized. 


The com- 


Will Participate Later 


The insurance is in respect of ship 
mortgages guaranteed by the Mari- 
time Administration and gives the 
U. S. government marginal cover 
against possible claims against it by 
the financial institutions which have 
lent money for the building of the 
ships against mortgages. It is ex- 
pected that American insurance com- 
panies will participate in the insur- 
ance at a later date. Although this 
type of business is not new, it has 
never been previously arranged on 
such a large-scale. 


A "SLIP" AT LLOYD'S 
ALL 


process of insuring 
be well aware of the important 
part played by the “slip,” particu- 
larly in marine insurance. It is nec- 
essary for the broker to approach 
a number of underwriters with his 
slip before he can complete the in- 
surance, and each underwriter will 
write on the slip the amount, or 
“line,” he is prepared to accept on 
behalf of his syndicate. The under- 
writer whose name appears on the 
top of the slip is the “lead,” and the 
question of the “lead” is one of the 
most important factors in insurance 
at Lloyd’s since it exercises a con- 
siderable influence on those under- 
writers who will complete the insur- 
ance, or follow the “lead.” And, of 
course, a broker may have two slips, 
and “show” one to the companies 
and the other at Lloyd’s. 

But for various reasons certain 
fleets which are insured in London 
are placed by the broker by means 
of several slips, and this practice has 
led to a number of difficulties since 
it is not always possible for sub- 
scribing underwriters to establish 
who is the “lead” on the risk. 

The Joint Hull Committee had a 
look at the problem and subsequently 
issued a strong recommendation to 
underwriters to adopt the following 
procedure: Where more than one 
slip is used to place a risk, then one 
shall be nominated “main slip” and 


THOSE ACQUAINTED with the 


at Lloyd’s will 
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others inscribed “as main slip”; if 
separate slips are used for Lloyd’s 
and companies, one slip shall be 
nominated “main Lloyd’s slip” and 
one “main companies slip.” 

If adhered to, this recommenda- 
tion should ensure that the identity 
of the “lead,” whether it be a Lloyd’s 
syndicate or company, is in future 
properly established. Another im- 
portant aspect is that, in order to 
achieve economy in underwriting 
and brokerage procedure, it is cus- 
tomary for certain endorsements on 
policies to be agreed to by the leader 


TE 


only, and his initial on the endorse- 
ment is automatically binding upon 
the other subscribing underwriters. 


STRIKE INSURANCE 


Tue Suieowners’ Mutual Strike 
Insurance Association, formed in 
1956, the only club in the United 
Kingdom providing cover on a mu- 
tual basis for shipowners against 
the loss of their ships’ running costs 
when caused by strike or lockout in 
ports and repair yards, continued to 
expand during the year to January 
31, 1961. According to the annual 
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report, ships totalling about 2% 
million tons gross from seventeen 
nations were entered in the Associa- 
tion at the end of the year. Labor 
troubles throughout the world again 
pointed to the value of such a club. 
Many ships entered in the Associa- 
tion incurred losses as the result of 
strikes, and £69,232 was paid to meet 
members’ claims. 

During the year, at the request of 
many members, the cover afforded 
by the Association was extended to 
include loss caused by delay follow- 
ing a strike, lockout, stoppage or 
restraint of labor. This required 
the adoption of new rules which be- 
came effective on February 1, 1961. 
The new rules divide the Association 
into two classes and members may 
enter their tonnage in Class 1 or 
Class 2, or in both classes, at their 
option. 


Two Classes 


Class 1 covers the loss caused as 
the result of strike, and sustained 
during the actual period of the strike. 
The loss which a member suffers 
after the termination of a strike—for 
instance, delay through congestion— 
is covered by Class 2. All claims in 
each class are limited to thirty days 
in respect of any one occurrence, 
less a deductible of the first four con- 
secutive days’ loss. 

The report draws attention to the 
fact that, in the case of a member 
with a ship entered in both classes 
suffering a loss through one continu- 
ous period of delay during and out- 
side the period of a strike, stoppage 
or restraint of labor, only one de- 
ductible of four days is applied to 
the claim. Accordingly, in any such 
case, the maximum recovery for any 
one occurrence is fifty-six days— 
i.e., sixty days (thirty days in each 
class) less four days deductible. 

Initial calls for the 1961-62 policy 
are: Class 1, 100% of the ship’s en- 
tered sum (i.e., one day’s running 
cost); Class 2, 50% of the ship’s 
entered sum. The 1960-61 policy 
ended on January 31 and it is antici- 
pated that no closing call will be 
necessary. On this basis, therefore, 
the total cost for the full year for 
each ship will be the amount of the 
initial call. This was at the rate of 
100% of the entered sum, which is 
the amount agreed with each indi- 
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vidual member as the ship’s daily 
running cost. 

Some of the incidents which dur- 
ing the past year exceeded four days 
are listed in the report. Nearly fifty 
disputes in ports all over the world 
are recorded, of which eleven oc- 
curred in U.K. ports. The longest 
dispute was the strike of tug boat 
crews at Stockholm, Malmo and 
Gothenburg which lasted from June 
23 to October 8. 


LONDON MARKET'S LOSS 


MARINE CASUALTY experience dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year 
showed some improvement compared 
with the first quarter of 1960. Ac- 
cording to the Liverpool Underwrit- 
ers’ Association’s statistics, relating 
to ships of 500 tons gross and up- 
wards, 2,051 ships met with casual- 
ties in the January—March period this 
year. This was 143 ships up on the 
1960 figure. 
showed a reduction of 20; more- 
over, the actual amount of tonnage 
lost—78,251 gross—was an improve- 
ment on last year’s 86,530 gross. 

However, underwriters are per- 
turbed to note that there are still far 
too many modern, highly valued 
ships appearing in casualty reports. 
In January, for instance, ten ships 
built 1955 among the 
more important casualties, and this 
kind of experience is all too familiar. 
Another feature of the first quarter’s 
record this year was the fact that 
five ships lost their propellers, in- 
cluding two Liberty types and two 
ships built in 1958 and 1960, respec- 
tively. 

A particularly tragic disaster oc- 
curred when the British motorship 
Dara, 5,030 tons gross, caught fire 
and was abandoned in the Persian 
Gulf. Some 212 people died as a 
result of what could have been sabo- 
tage; an official enquiry is being 
held. Later the ship sank while 
under tow. 

The Dara, built in 
owned by the British 


3ut total losses, at 17, 


since were 


1948, was 
India Steam 
Navigation Co., a member of the P 
& O Group, and was insured through 
the P & O Fund for £628,000, plus 
25% on increased value and disburse- 
ments, making a total of £785,000. 
Although partly self insured, it was 
reported that Lloyd’s were liable for 
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some £215,000 of the loss. The P & 
O Fund reinsures 
the London market. 


its business in 


TOWAGE RISKS 


THE PROBLEM of towing big ships 
in the 50,000 to 100,000 ton dead- 
weight class has been giving tug 
owning companies much food for 
thought, since it is felt that the power 
of most existing tugs is insufficient 


aller ticle) 


SAN FRANCISCO 


to offer adequate assistance to such 
At least two of the 
powerful tugs afloat with outputs of 
between 3,000 and 5,000 horsepower 
would be needed to tow a big ship to 
safety at a reasonable speed. Marine 


vessels. most 


underwriters are, of course, vitally 
interested in the question as well, 
especially as towage risks present 
unusual features. The problem was 
ventilated at the Washington con- 
ference of the International Union 
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of Marine Insurance, when valuable 
statistics, prepared by the U. S. Sal- 
vage Association, were submitted by 
the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters. 

Recently, in London, a large num- 
ber of underwriters, claims adjusters, 
salvage experts and surveyors were 
present when John Ridgers, of 
Lloyd’s, gave a talk on the subject 
of towage risks. He began by saying 
that two features stood out in this 
type of insurance. One was that the 
value of the tow might be very much 
less than the value of the tug. The 
other was that limitation of liability 
might not apply to the structure 
undergoing removal; accordingly, 
there was frequently need for excess 
liability cover, Every risk had to be 
rated on its merits and it was im- 
perative that the services of experts 
be enlisted to advise on safety and 
other requirements. 

Because of the comparative rarity 
of the submissions, he said, the 
broker placing the insurance might 
be quite inexperienced in negotiating 
risks of this nature, so that it was 
not uncommon for the broker to put 


himself more or less at the mercy 
of the leading underwriter. In fact, 
in many cases, in effect the under- 
writer had to “broker” the risk him- 
self. 


The subject presented very 
great interest as an underwriting 
exercise, and later events would of- 
ten show where the underwriter had 
been foolish and where he should 
have known better. 


Sailing Warranties 


The question of warranties was of 
great significance, said Mr. Ridgers. 
Sailing warranties were essential, 
and were also needed to curtail the 
length of the port risk. Underwrit- 
ers should require a certificate of 
seaworthiness, at the same time ap- 
preciating the surveyor’s difficulties. 
Here, Mr. Ridgers advocated the 
adoption of uniform wording. 

The terms of the insurance were 
usually somewhat complicated, em- 
bracing the relevant provisions of 
Institute Voyage Clauses, Port Risks 
Clauses, Builders’ Risks Clauses as 
far as applicable, with extra clauses 
added by inventive brokers. It was 
sometimes necessary for the broker 
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to be reminded of the high level of 
liability cover necessary. Commonly, 
the expenses incurred in entering a 
port of refuge in consequence of an 
accident were included in the cover 
on a daily hire basis, plus the cost 
of wages and maintenance. A cost 
of repairs clause was also not un- 
usual. 

In overseas towage practice, he 
said, documentation assumed large 
dimensions. Underwriters might 
bear in mind that such documenta- 
tion had some bearing on limitations 
of liability and on seaworthiness, 
and might take a favorable view of 
circumstances where the documen- 
tation was so extensive. 

Bulk premium loomed large in the 
insurance of ocean towage risks. Al- 
though the total loss only risk was 
important, it could happen that sal- 
vage charges would be involved, even 
up to 100% of the insured value. 
Where dredging equipment was in- 
sured, the time element was impor- 
tant, for the anticipated profit bulked 


largely in the mind of the assured. 


P. & I. CLUBS 


ToDAY THE BRITISH protection and 
indemnity clubs cover more than 70 
million tons of shipping, represent- 
ing the flags of every maritime na- 
tion. In Scandinavia there are three 
clubs covering some 17 million tons, 
there is one in Japan with over 9 
million tons, and one in the U. S. A. 
with nearly 2 million tons. How the 
P. & I. clubs have grown to their 
present size is a fascinating story, 
and few people realize that their 
origin is linked with the flood of 
migration from Britain in the 1850’s 
and the consequent concern of ship- 
owners in respect of their possible 
liability to the thousands of passen- 
gers being carried in their ships. 

The first protecting club, called 
the Shipowners’ Mutual Protection 
Society, began operations on May 1, 
1855, the day on which the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 became effec- 
tive. The society was later renamed 
the Britannia Steamship Insurance 
Association and, in fact, is still man- 
aged by a descendant of one of the 
two original partners, Mr. John 
Riley. 

Recently, in London, a compre- 
hensive account of the clubs’ history 


and their present work was given in 
a lecture by T. S. Wilding, chairman 
of A. Bilbrough and Co. (managers 
of the London Steam-Ship Owners’ 
Mutual Insurance Association Ltd. ). 
Dealing with present day develop- 
ments, Mr. Wilding said that much 
of the everyday work of the man- 
agers was answering enquiries from 
members; and these ranged from 
consideration of contracts of carriage 
and recommendation of new clauses 
for meeting new circumstances to 
obtaining information and giving 
advice concerning the carriage of 
new kinds of cargo. The latest illus- 
tration of this was the carriage of 
nuclear material. 


Mr. Wilding said that when nu- 
clear materials were first offered for 
shipment little was known of the 
relative dangers of the different 
kinds and a great deal of time and 
thought had to be given to the prob- 
lem. The committees of the clubs 
decided that cover could not be given 
in respect of the carriage of the 
more dangerous materials and that 
members would have to obtain an 
indemnity from the shippers and rely 
solely upon that. But the committees 
agreed that the carriage of uranium 
and thorium ores and physical con- 
centrates would be covered, and also 
radio-isotopes if used for any indus- 
trial, chemical, agricultural, medical 
or scientific purpose. 


Radio-isotopes 


The result was that constant en- 
quiries had been received from mem- 
bers as to whether the material 
presented for shipment was a radio- 
isotope; and as radio-isotopes could 
be divided into three groups, accord- 
ing to their radiotoxity, and as the 
least dangerous ones were 189 in 
number, it could be appreciated that 
it was not easy to answer spontane- 
ously all the enquiries regarding 
safety for carriage. 


Mr. Wilding’s lecture was a great 
success and he dealt with the subject 
in a very lucid manner. The prin- 
cipal reason for the success of the 
British clubs is the service given by 
them not only in the United King- 
dom but also in foreign ports where 
representatives are available to help 
and advise ship masters and agents. 
It is this aspect of the work under- 
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taken by the clubs which Mr. Wild- 


ing rightly rated above all else. 


INCIDENTALS 


AN AMENDMENT to the report stage 
of the Carriage by Air Bill was 
narrowly defeated in the House of 
Commons recently. The Bill in- 
creased the maximum liability of 
air lines on international flights for 
personal injury to passengers from 
£3,000 to £6,000. Several Members 
of Parliament sought to double the 
£6,000 figure for passengers carried 
on internal domestic flights in Brit- 
ain, 

Fifty-three countries have signed 
a Convention under which shipown- 
ers agree to pay up to £1,785 sterling 
damages for death or injury to pas- 
sengers arising from negligence by 
‘the company, its servants or agents. 
Under the Convention the fault or 
neglect of the carrier shall be pre- 
sumed, unless the contrary is 
proved, if the death or injury arises 
from shipwreck, collision, stranding, 
explosion, or fire. The Convention 
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was signed at the close of a two week 
session of the Brussels Diplomatic 
Conference of Maritime Law, organ- 
ized jointly by the Belgian govern- 
ment and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Delegates agreed 
in principle on the need for a Con- 
vention—still to be drawn up—pro- 
viding for full liability on the part 
of operators of nuclear ships for 
damages caused by radiation acci- 
dents. 

Following the collision in Febru- 
ary between the Danish motorship 
Laust Maersk, 6,419 tons, and the 
American steamship Alcoa Pioneer, 
6,759 tons, the Japanese Transpor- 
tation Ministry said that the narrow 
seaway where the collision occurred 
is one of the most dangerous spots 
The 
lision was in the vicinity of Kannon 
Saki lighthouse and the area is sand- 
wiched between Boso and Miura 
peninsulas at the entrance to Tokyo 
Bay. As the result of the collision 
the Danish ship sank and the Amer- 
ican ship sustained severe damage. 
The damage and loss, including the 
cargo on board the sunken ship, was 


for navigation in Japan. col- 


estimated at about 1500 million yen 
(about £14 million). Five persons 


were killed. 


INVITES DISCUSSION 


H. CLay JOHNSON, speaking before 
the eastern agents conference and 
midyear meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents re- 
cently as chairman of a joint com- 
mittee of the Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies, the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, invited agents’ 


representatives to sit 


Association of 


with 
company officials and realistically 
discuss their differences with respect 


¢ lo wn 


to the proposed “no prior approval”’ 
regulatory legislation. Mr. Johnson 
who is executive vice president of the 
Royal-Globe Insurance Companies, 
told the agents that the company 
representatives feel that what they 
are proposing means the agents’ sal- 
vation as well as that of the com 
panies. 





“How I added *3,333 in extra 
premiums by losing an account!” 


by a Connecticut Insurance Agent 


“Sounds far-fetched, but it’s true! A funeral 
director client of mine moved into impressive new 
quarters and immediately attracted my competition. 
In fact, one competitive ‘package’ policy for funeral 
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could save himself 20% with The American. 
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“As a result, he gave me all his fire business, 
amounting to $3,333 in extra premiums. Now I 
control the entire account, thanks to Jeff Donahue 
and The American.” 
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SURPLUS LINES 


LAWRENCE E. STERN 
Deputy Commissioner 
New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance 


AVING SPENT much time on 
Hi: subject over the past year, 
I can honestly say that the problem 
of trying to draw effective surplus 
lines legislation in the public interest 
which will be reasonably compatible 
to all interested groups sometimes 
seems well-nigh impossible. It is 
difficult to determine where one 
should begin in discussing this 
somewhat controversial subject, but 
perhaps a brief recital of the prob- 
lems we have encountered in New 
Jersey may be as good a point as 
any to initiate such a discussion. 
I think I should note at the outset 
that any remarks which I make are 
made personally and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of Com- 
missioner Howell or the New Jersey 
Department, although I shall not 
knowingly present any views in 
contradiction to theirs. 

Approximately two years ago I 
first became actively aware of the 
problems of surplus lines insurance. 
At that time our New Jersey law 
provided in effect that insurance 
could be placed through a surplus 
lines broker with unlicensed com- 
panies only if a diligent effort had 
first been made to place such insur- 
ance with licensed companies and 
only if the company with which the 
insurance was placed possessed net 


cash assets of at least $300,000. The 
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working test, in New Jersey as well 
as many other states having some- 
what similar statutes, to determine 
whether or not a diligent effort had 
been made to first place insurance 
with licensed companies was to ob- 
tain an affidavit stating that three 
licensed companies had declined 
to write the risk. I was told that 
this procedure had been subject to 
abuse in certain instances. Not too 
long after, we were faced with two 
serious situations involving the place- 
ment of surplus lines insurance. 
First, the British Commercial went 
into voluntary liquidation. A num- 
ber of New Jersey risks had been 
placed at least partially with this 
company. Naturally, policyholders 
and claimants were most disturbed 
at this turn of events and requested 
information and assistance from the 
department. All licensed New Jersey 
surplus lines brokers were immedi- 
ately requested by the department 
to replace coverage for all policy- 
holders of British Commercial. 
Other steps were also taken to try 
to meet this problem, but, of course, 
none were as effective as they would 
have been if the voluntary liquidation 
had been foreseen. 

Second, a situation was uncovered 
by our department where a large 
surplus lines broker had apparently 
issued cover notes, the security for 
which was misstated on the faces 
thereof. In other words, the actual 
notes listed the insurance as being 
placed with the XYZ Company of 
such ‘and such a country when, in 


fact, no such placement had been 
effectuated. This situation was 
promptly brought to the attention of 
the appropriate law enforcement au- 
thorities. In addition thereto, al- 
though no specific remedy was 
provided by statute, Commissioner 
Howell believed it would be in the 
public interest for a receiver to 
be appointed to administer the 
affairs of the corporate surplus 
lines broker in question so that 
policyholders, claimants and other 
members of the public having any 
interest in the affairs of this 
company might limit the extent of 
losses caused to them by this opera- 
tion. Accordingly, upon due appli- 
cation by the Attorney General, 
Commissioner Howell was appointed 
receiver of the affairs of this corpo- 
rate surplus lines broker. 


Disturbing Data 


It is apparent from the recital of 
the juxtaposition of these two events 
that the acute interest of the New 
Jersey Department in the subject of 
surplus lines insurance was fully 
whetted. Rigorous investigation of 
this area yielded new and somewhat 
disturbing data. It was found that 
at least one other surplus lines 
broker had issued inaccurate cover 
notes, particularly in so far as pro- 
perly naming the company with 
whom the coverage was allegedly 
placed. A cover note, of course, is 
the indicia of coverage prepared by 

(Continued on the next page) 





Surplus Lines—Continued 


a surplus lines broker and given 
to the policyholder as a sort of tem- 
porary certificate in 
actual policy. 


lieu of the 

Another problem with cover notes 
was discovered where a_ surplus 
broker had issued a cover note to 
a policyholder stating the premium 
to be, let us say, $800, when in fact, 
the premium was $500. His expla- 
nation for this somewhat 
form of business 


unusual 


transaction was 
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ber with your address. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state. 
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that the $300 differential was a 
service charge made by him, The 
department did not accept the ex- 
planation, believing that full dis- 
closure to the insured would appear 
to be a reasonably proper course 
of business. 

Let me state at this point so that 
there be no misunderstanding that 
we have found the vast majority of 
licensed surplus lines brokers in 
New Jersey to be completely honest 
and capable individuals. The fore- 
going instances, among others, how- 
ever, pointed up to us the need for 
some prompt remedial action in this 
field. Commissioner Howell or- 
dered an immediate study to be con- 
ducted of existing surplus lines 
legislation in this country. It was 
found that almost all states had some 
surplus lines law, and at least forty 
of these laws required a diligent 
effort to be made to place the insur- 
ance with licensed companies before 
it could be placed with an unad- 
mitted company. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the existing systems 
of regulation in two jurisdictions, 
California and Florida. 


The California System 


California for many years has had 
an excellent system of surplus lines 
supervision. Basically, it consists of 
a stamping office, conducted by and 
at the expense of California surplus 
lines brokers, which reviews individ- 
ually every surplus lines risk placed 
in the State of California, copies of 
all placements being required to be 
filed with the California Stamping 
Office. Contact committees of ad- 
mitted companies meet regularly 
with the stamping office and the Cali- 
fornia surplus lines brokers to deter- 
mine that the risks in question 
actually are such that they cannot be 
placed in the admitted market. This 
feature, | might note, was of partic- 
ular importance to us in our study. 
In addition to the abuses which had 
developed in the obtaining of three 
declinations, we were aware of the 
fact that a good deal of business 
which should have been placed 
through licensed agents, brokers and 
companies was simply being boot- 
legged into the non-admitted market. 
Besides losing the tax revenues, the 
practice of bootlegging entailed the 
possibility that placement had been 


effectuated with an unlicensed com- 
pany of extremely doubtful financial 
standing. 

The other law studied carefully 
by the Department was the one that 
had been recently passed in the State 
of Florida. Rather than spell it out 
in detail, I shall just briefly state 
that in many ways it was quite simi- 
lar to the law subsequently enacted 
in New Jersey. In essence the 
fundamental difference between the 
California and Florida laws was that 
the Florida law, while also provid- 
ing for a stamping office, required 
that that office be staffed and run by 
the state rather than self-policed by 
the surplus brokers (although it 
should be observed that the Cali- 
fornia Stamping Office is examined 
and checked regularly by the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Department). At 
any rate, a bill was introduced into 
the New Jersey Legislature, spon- 
sored by our department, providing 
for a comprehensive surplus lines 
law patterned roughly upon the 
existing Florida statute. After nu- 
merous conferences with a number of 
interested groups, approximately 
seventy amendments were made, 
and the law was passed by our Legis- 
lature and signed by the Governor. 


I believe I should emphasize a 
few other salient features of our New 
Jersey law. I should preface this 
résumé by noting that in addition to 
the problem with the British Com- 
mercial, we became aware of a num- 
ber of unlicensed insurance com- 
panies which, although properly 
formed under the existing laws of 
their domiciliary jurisdictions, pos- 
sessed capital and surplus so small 
as to frighten anyone familiar with 
even the most rudimentary concepts 
of insurance. It was quite obvious 
that the placement of even a few 
risks with such companies could 
jeopardize, if not destroy, those com- 
panies in the event losses should be 
sustained. Previously, our New 
Jersey law had imposed upon the 
surplus lines broker the full and 
complete obligation to ascertain the 
financial status of the unlicensed 
carrier with whom he placed the 
risk. We were told by a number of 
New Jersey surplus 
lines brokers that they felt incap- 
able of properly discharging this 
grave obligation. 


responsible 
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I may say with complete candor 
that Commissioner Howell and his 
staff, including myself, had consider- 
able reluctance about attempting to 
take over this burden. After all, un- 
licensed companies are not subject to 
examination by the department, and 
their sworn annual statements are 
not subject to its scrutiny; further, 
assuming the obligation of passing 
upon the financial merits of such 
companies is said to involve tacit 
approval of them. Nevertheless, 
Commissioner Howell, as the Com- 
missioner of Florida and _ other 
states have done, determined that it 
was in the public interest to assume 
this responsibility in view of the need 
for the job to be done and the fact 
that the department was at least as 
well equipped as the surplus broker 
to do it. 

One of the salient features of our 
New Jersey law is the determination 
by the Commissioner of a list of 
“eligible” surplus lines insurers. 
Basically, this list is composed of 
insurers having the same financial 
standing as would be required for 
admission to do business in the state. 
In order not to dry up the market 
and also to permit financially sound 
companies having less than these 
requirements to accept primary sur- 
plus lines business, a provision is 
contained in our law permitting the 
Commissioner to waive the strict 
financial requirements upon a show- 
ing that the volume of business being 
transacted by the company is not 
such as to require these standards. 

A second salient feature of our 
law is that every cover note and 
policy must be filed with the depart- 
ment for review to determine 
whether it complies with the require- 
ments of the law, particularly as to 
whether it is properly a subject for 
surplus handling. 


A Third Feature 


A third feature of our law in- 
volves permitting licensed compa- 
nies to compete with unlicensed 
companies for surplus business 
under certain circumstances. The 
law provides in effect that when the 
Commissioner holds a hearing and 
determines that certain risks or 
classes of insurance cannot be ob- 
tained in the admitted market, a list 
of such items may be promulgated 
by him and licensed companies may 
compete for this business regardless 


of other provisions of the surplus 
lines law or our rating law. I should 
note that in New Jersey we do not 
have at the present time the pro 
vision in the New York law which 
permits a special rate to be charged 
where the written consent of the 
assured is obtained and such rate is 
filed with and approved by the In- 
surance Department, although this 
bill will probably be 
shortly. 


introduced 


Other Studies 


The subject of surplus lines in- 
surance has been given a good deal 
of study in other areas as well as 
New Jersey. On May 25, 1960 I 
was privileged to appear before the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to present a statement on 
behalf of Commissioner Howell re- 
garding the New Jersey experience 
in the surplus lines area and also to 
testify about our then very recently 
enacted law. Commissioner Howell, 
in his statement, outlined some of the 
problems which had been revealed 
by our study: 

(1) Bootlegging, not only involving 
loss of tax to the state but lack of 
protection to the assured ; 

(2) The difficulties encountered by 
surplus lines brokers in ascertaining 
the financial condition of unlicensed 
insurers ; 

(3) The fact that the insured usu- 
ally did not receive even a copy of 
the actual insurance from 
the unlicensed carrier ; 

(4) The fact that the cover notes 
given the insurance purchasers by 
the surplus lines brokers, 


policy 


which 
were supposed to contain a summary 
of coverages, were often deficient in 
not containing all essential facts; 
(5) The occasional practice of ad- 
vising insurance purchasers _ that 
coverage was in existence before the 
surplus lines broker was actually 
certain of this fact; 

(6) The obvious inadequacy of the 
statutory financial requirements as 
to required capital and surplus of an 
unlicensed insurer, 

The Subcommittee heard 
testimony from a number of other 
witnesses, the cumulative effect of 
which certainly appeared to indicate 
that the subject was complex and 
worthy of serious study. 
understanding that the 

(Continued on the next 
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mittee has not concluded its review 
of this subject. 

Naturally, the subject also aroused 
a good deal of interest in the National 
Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. At the June, 1960 con- 
vention, a proposed draft of a 
“Model” surplus lines law was sub- 
mitted to the membership for further 
study and consideration. This draft 


was reviewed at the December, 1960 
convention, at which time a revised 
draft was submitted for further 
study by the Commissioner and 
other interested parties. Commis- 
sioner Magnusson of Minnesota, 
Chairman of the Unauthorized In- 
surance Committee, appointed an in- 
surance industry committee to co- 
operate in a study of the entire 
subject. This committee, which in- 
cluded almost all company and pro- 
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ducer interests, chose as its Chair- 
man, Robert N. Gilmore, Jr., 
representing the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. A 
good deal of interest in the pro- 
posed NAIC model bill was also ex- 
pressed by a consumers’ committee 
composed of large and responsible 
insurance buyers, including a num- 
ber of the largest corporations in this 
country. This committee empha- 
sized that the surplus lines market 
serves a most necessary and valu- 
able purpose and that any proposed 
legislation should not hamper the 
proper flow of business into this 
market. They requested sufficient 
time for their members and other 
interested insurance purchasers to 
study any proposed enactments so 
that they might contribute the bene- 
fit of their knowledge and views to 
the commissioners. The commis- 
sioners agreed to this reasonable re- 
quest, and a good deal of work has 
been done since that time. 

Both committees gave the entire 
subject considerable study, and, at 
the recent meeting of the Unauthor- 
ized Insurance Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners held in Chicago on April 
14, presented to the commissioners 
separate suggested guiding principles 
regarding surplus lines insurance 
and surplus lines licensing laws. 
These guiding principles were sub- 
mitted as an updating of the guiding 
principles which had been adopted 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at their De- 
cember, 1957 meeting. 


Substantially the Same 


It should be noted that while there 
were some differences in a few of 
the principles submitted by the in- 
dustry committee and the consumers’ 
committee, many of the principles 
submitted by these two groups were 
substantially the same. To me per- 
sonally, this indicated a healthy sign 
of progress in that groups with 
somewhat different interests were 
able to cooperate and come to at 
least some common resolution on 
views and submergence of differ- 
ences. 

Some of the Commissioners pres- 
ent, including myself as Commis- 
sioner Howell's _ representative, 
raised a number of questions. While 
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the Commissioners were most ap- 
preciative of the work that had been 
done, there was some serious ques- 
tion raised as to whether the sub- 
mission of guiding principles nec- 
essarily represented the best and 
ultimate solution of this problem. 
More than one Commissioner ex- 
pressed the view that a list of guiding 
principles would not be sufficient in 
itself to effectively assist an insur- 
ance commissioner in drafting legis- 
lation for his state. As one Commis- 
sioner put it, he might not want to 
use but a part, if any, of a “model” 
law, but he would like to at least be 
able to have some specific language 
before him when studying the prob- 
lem. 


New Jersey Law 


sefore going into some of the 
particularly touchy and difficult prob- 
lems in the field of surplus lines 
legislation, I think it might be inter- 
esting to tell a little bit more about 
our relatively brief experience under 
our new New Jersey surplus lines 
law. As I have indicated, tightened 
supervision over surplus lines place- 
ments commenced in New Jersey a 
few years ago under Commissioner 
Howell’s direction. We have found 
that reported premium writings in- 
creased rather substantially as a re- 
sult of this tightened supervision. 
For example, net reported writings 
in 1960 in New Jersey were over 
$3,000,000, representing an increase 
of over $800,000 over 1959 reported 
net writings. The major portion of 
these writings has been in the casu- 
alty field, largely, O.L.T., although 
the fire coverages have been gen- 
erally on larger risks than the casu- 
alty placements, 

Our analysis of the unlicensed car- 
riers who have sought to be placed 
upon the eligible list under our New 
Jersey law has proven to be most 
interesting. 

As I mentioned earlier, before 
November 1, 1960, the operational 
date of our new surplus lines law, 
the prior law required that a surplus 
lines placement be made in a com- 
pany having net cash assets of at 
least $300,000. Even under this law 
it was found necessary to blacklist 
twenty-two foreign and alien com- 
panies which did not even meet the 
requirements of this statute. The 
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locations of these companies 
stretched from the Philippine Islands 
to Ireland and from Newfoundland 
to the Bahamas, the last of these lo- 
cations apparently being an especi- 
ally cozy haven for shoestring opera- 
tions. 

Under the new law, fifty-six un- 
licensed insurance companies have 
applied for eligibility. Of this num- 
ber, twenty-six have been approved, 
thirteen have been rejected outright, 
and seventeen are pending for con 


sideration. The companies found eli- 
gible are a matter of public record 
and encompass eleven English com- 
panies (including Lloyd’s) and ten 
United State companies. The re- 
jected companies, which are not a 
matter of public record, include two 
English companies and ten Ameri- 
can companies. 

The financial analysis undertaken 
by our Surplus Lines Examining Of- 
fice is quite searching. American in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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surers are required to submit certi 
fied copies of the lastest convention 
form annual statements and of the 
last report on official examination 
They must also submit digests of 
their ceding reinsurance facilities 
and the net retentions required there 
under, certificates as to statutory de 


posits with various supervisory au- 
thorities for the protection of policy- 
holders, and a quarterly balance sheet 
with related underwriting and in- 
vestment exhibits most recent to the 
date of application for eligibility. 
The alien insurers are requested 
to provide certified copies of their 
last statement of accounts and di- 
rectors’ report as lodged with the 
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British Board of Trade, which state- 
ment must show the operating re- 
sults of current and two prior policy 
years summarized according to ma- 
jor classes of business. Also required 
is a certified copy of the agreement 
governing maintenance and admin- 
istration of the insurer’s trust fund 
established in this country for the 
benefit of American policyholders, as 
well as a certificate from the char- 
tered accountant examining the com- 
pany’s activities attesting to com- 
pliance with the British Companies 
Act of 1948. 

Under the strict requirements of 
our statute, a company applying for 
eligibility is required to have at least 
the same capital and surplus as 
would be required for a licensed in- 
surer. However, the law permits the 
commissioner to relax these require- 
ments upon a showing that the vol- 
ume of business being transacted by 
the insurer does not require surplus 
as to policyholders in the statutory 
amounts. Actually, at least half of 
the British companies approved for 
eligibility did not meet the strict re- 
quirements of the law. The reason 
for this is readily apparent when it 
is realized that to write full multiple 
lines, excluding life, in New Jersey 
requires a policyholders’ surplus of 
almost $2,500,000, while much lesser 
requirements obtain in England. 

Perhaps a better idea of the ef- 
fectiveness of the type of analysis 
employed can be given by a few 
illustrations of companies which 
were rejected by our Surplus Lines 
Examining Office. One American 
company, which intended to embark 
upon relatively limited underwriting, 
offered to our Department a printed 
financial statement indicating capital 
and surplus of three-quarters of a 
million dollars, which would have 
been sufficient for it under our law. 

However, a request for information 

as to its reinsurance facilities re- 

vealed that included among its as- 
sets was a half million dollars of 
reinsurance recoverable from a Pan- 
amanian company purportedly con- 
trolled by a shadowy figure said to 
be expert in insurance company 
legerdemain. The point is quite clear 

a surplus lines broker, even if he 
were curious about this information, 
would not have the opportunity to 
obtain it and might very well believe 





the financial position of the company 
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to be stronger than it was. Two 
other companies were rejected for 
eligibility when they refused to fur- 
nish information as to the nature of 
certain assets. One of these involved 
an alleged contribution to surplus of 
the common stock of certain real 
estate development companies and 
also a property carried at almost 
$100,000 book value although yield- 
ing no rental income. A British com- 
pany was rejected not only because 
of insufficient policyholders’ surplus, 
but because about 90% of its rein- 
surance was placed behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


Self-supporting 


One of the issues often raised in 
considering the enactment of legis- 
lation embodying a Surplus Lines 
Examining Office similar to the one 
in New Jersey is whether or not 
the state can support such an op- 
eration. In so far as New Jersey is 
concerned, the tax money received is 
substantially greater than the cost 
of operating the Office. 

I think it might be well for me to 
touch briefly upon some of the really 
thorny problems of legislation in the 
surplus lines area. It is apparent, 
at least to me, that there is a real 
need for some protection to be af- 
forded the many small and average- 
sized insurance buyers in this coun- 
try who are unable’ for one reason or 
another, to obtain coverages they 
need from licensed insurance com- 
panies. 

The principal problems arise in 
trying to design a law which will 
protect these insurance purchasers 
without impinging upon the rights 
of large insurance purchasers to ob- 
tain coverages best suited for their 
needs, It is apparent that increased 
flexibility in certain laws governing 
admitted companies would be of 
considerable assistance in relieving 
the problem as would be a soundly 
conceived “deemer” clause in a sur- 
plus lines law which would permit 
the entire handling of a multiple 
location risk in just one state insur- 
ance department. 

A great many fine minds have 
been giving this entire area very: 
careful study over the past ‘year. | 
am convinced that this study has 
been fruitful and that continued 
study and cooperation among all 
those interested in this subject will 
prove even more fruitful. 
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Edited by R. M. MacArthur, Miami, Florida 


Automobile Theft Policy—Necessity 
of Proof of Obligation of Insurer to 
Pay, to Support Subrogation 


Freeport Motor Casualty Co. v. 
McKenzie Pontiac, Inc. (Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, 1961) 107 N.W. 
2d 542 

The insured left his car at McKen- 
zie’s garage for minor repairs. After 
these were made a garage employee, 
under a prior arrangement with the 
operator of a filling station across 
the street, left insured’s car at the 
filling station, with the keys in the 
car. 

Later the same day the car was 
found some miles away, damaged 
beyond repair. It apparently had 
been stolen from the filling station 
by use of the keys therein. 

The insurer paid the insured the 
value of the car and took a release 
from him, which contained this lan- 
guage: “*** said Company . . . is 
hereby subrogated to all rights of 
recovery which the assured may 
have ... against any . . . person or 
persons on account of said loss or 
damage. .. .” 

The insurer then sued the garage 
owner on the basis of subrogation 
and recovered a verdict and judg- 
ment thereon in the trial court. 

The garage owner then appealed 
to Nebraska’s highest court, and 
raised an interesting question as to 
the matters necessarily to be proved 
by an insurer claiming it is subro- 
gated to the right of its insured on 
account of having paid the insured’s 
claim. 

The point raised by the garage 
owner was based on the legal prin- 
ciple that a payment of a liability of 
another by one who is under no legal 
or moral obligation to pay the same 
does not entitle the volunteer to sub- 
rogation in the absence of an agree- 
ment to that effect. 


For June, 1961 


From that legal principle the ga- 
rage owner argued that the case must 
be reversed for failure of the insurer 
to sustain its burden of proving that 
its payment to the insured was nec- 
essary under its policy obligation. 

However, the Nebraska Supreme 
Court did not directly meet or an- 
swer this argument. The Court 
avoided the issue and went off on 
the point that the release taken by 
the insurer from the insured included 
an assignment of the claim. 

This assignment of the claim was 
apparently accepted by the Nebraska 
court as equivalent to proof that the 
payment made by the insurer to the 
insured was required under the pol- 
icy terms and the facts pertinent to 
the damage to the car. 


Liability Insurance — Question of 

"Use" of Mobile Crane, While at 

Rest, but in Operation, as a Motor 
Vehicle 


Smedley v. Milwaukee Automobile 
Insurance Co. (Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, 1961 ) 

The insurer owners’, 
landlords’, and tenants’, liability 
policy covering a hydraulic crane 
which was mounted on a Mack truck. 


issued its 
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The crane mechanism had its own 
separate power supply. 

Under Wisconsin statutes the in- 
surer of the operation of a motor 
vehicle may be joined as a party de- 
fendant with the insured, in the suit 
of the injured party. 

The injury occurred while the 
crane as a vehicle was stationary and 
the crane was being used to move 
I-beams from the ground and place 
them in a building being erected. 

The injured party sued both the 
insured and the insurer, claiming 
that the insurer had issued coverage 
for a motor vehicle, that is, the crane. 
The trial court entered judgment for 
the injured party against both the 
insured and the insurer. 

On appeal to the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court, the lower court’s de- 
cision was reversed. The Court dis- 
cussed at length whether the injury 
from operation of the crane mech- 
anism, amounted to operation, main- 
tenance, or defective condition of the 
mobile crane. 

The Court noted that no motor 
vehicle was described in the policy 
in question, and held: “The com- 
plaint alleges negligence on the part 
of defendant McCrossen in failing 
to properly manage and control the 
crane he was operating in respect to 
swinging the girder up unexpectedly, 
in swinging the girder too close to 
the plaintiff, in slackening the boom 
line, in allowing the girder to crash 
on the wall, and in failing to obey 
signals directing the movement of 
the crane. ‘These are not the usual 
allegations for the operation, man- 
agement or control of a motor vehicle 
but would be sufficient if in fact the 
crane was a motor vehicle.” 

The Court then discussed and 
rejected the rulings in several cases 
and said: “It is undoubtedly true if 
the unit were being driven on a pub- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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lic street for the purposes of loco- 
motion, it would be considered a 
motor vehicle. *** Arbitrarily clas- 
sifying it either as a truck or a 
hydro-crane without reference to a 
particular use does not solve the 
problem. When the unit is in loco- 
motion for the purpose of transport- 
ing the crane, it takes on the essen- 
tial aspects of a motor vehicle for 
some purposes. However, after the 
unit arrives at its destination, the 
mobile aspect ceases and the crane 
is operated as an independent im- 
mobile unit. *** At the time of the 
accident the unit was stationary, the 
crane was stabilized, supported and 
rendered immobile by outriggers. 
The unit was not then used as a 
motor vehicle, Plaintiff 


was in- 
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jured by the operation of the crane, 
not the operation of a truck.” 

And the Court concluded, “We 
must conclude that the Plaintiff's 
cause of action for damages was not 
for the negligent operation, manage- 
ment or control of a motor vehicle 
but for damages caused by the oper- 
ation of a crane.” 


Automobile Liability Insurance—Bur- 

den on Insurer to Prove Prejudice if 

Breach of Condition Occurs After 
Claim is Made 


Stippich v. Morrison (Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, 1961) 107 
N. W. 2d 125 

Morrison, a minor, was an addi- 
tional insured under his father’s 
automobile liability policy issued by 
Great American Indemnity Com- 
pany. When Morrison’s car collided 
with another, the father promptly 
notice of the accident. The 
insurer referred the investigation 
to adjustors. 


gave 


weeks later, suit was filed 
against Morrison alone. The sum- 
mons was accompanied by a sub- 
poena for taking Morrison’s testi- 
mony on cross-examination as an 
adverse party. 

The Court noted that up to this 
time the insurer had not advised 
either of the Morrisons that it con- 
ceded coverage. 

In any event, Morrison did not 
forward the suit papers to the in- 
surer, but did submit to cross-ex- 
amination by the Plaintiff, the in- 
jured party. This examination was 
later suppressed by the trial court 
for failure to appoint a guardian ad 
litem for Morrison, who was a mi- 
nor. 


Six 


Later the injured party caused 
a summons and complaint to be ser- 
ved on the insurer, and again on 
Morrison. 

The insurer filed its motion for 
dismissal of the complaint as to it, 
basing its argument on the ground 
that the insured had breached the 
condition of the policy requiring 
that suit papers be immediately for- 
warded to the insurer. 

The trial court granted that motion 
and entered judgment in favor of 
the insured. The injured party then 
appealed to the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, which reversed the trial 


court’s decision. The Court held 


that the insured had breached the 
policy condition as it claimed and 
as the trial court had found. 

The reversal, however, was based 
on the point that the breach occurred 
after the rights of the injured party 
had intervened. Therefore, it was 
held the insurer must prove the 
breach of condition was material and 
that it had prejudiced the insurer. 

The Court said: “An actual show- 
ing of prejudice is required.” As 
a consequence of this ruling it 
appears that when the insurer seeks 
to invoke a breach of condition it 
will necessarily run the risk of prov- 
ing to the jury that not only a 
breach occurred but also that the in- 
surer was prejudiced thereby. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


A LIMITED ENROLLMENT is open for 
the second annual National Ad- 
vanced Agency Management Insti- 
tute to be held June 18-23 at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. This 
advanced school for agency prin- 
cipals is sponsored by the Ohio As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in 
cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and 
the Ohio Insurance _ Institute 
Schools. Geared to the trend of to- 
day’s problems in the successful op- 
eration of all phases of an insurance 
agency, it features nationally known 
authorities on the key responsibili- 
ties of management. Teaching tech- 
niques follow a pattern of lecture, 
question and answer, and individual 
exploration and conferences. 


SAFETY GRANTS 


THe Automotive SAFETY FouNpDA- 
TION, Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced grants totalling $650,000 to 
twenty-three organizations and uni- 
versities to promote safe and efficient 
highway transportation. The recip- 
ients include the National Safety 
Council, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of 
Police and the President’s Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety. More than 
600 firms, including life, casualty 
and fire insurance companies, con- 
tribute to the Foundation’s program. 
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Ass’n Notes 


American Inst. for Prop. and Liab. 
Undrs.: James J. Chastain has been ap- 
pointed director of field services. 


American Insurance Ass'n: Clarke 
Smith, president of Royal-Globe Group, 
was elected chairman; Guy E£. Mann, 
senior vice president of Aetna Casualty, 
vice chairman; W. M. Kearns, general at- 
torney of Sun Group, treasurer; and John 
F. Neville, secretary. 

A general committee, comprised of the 
following members, was also. elected: 
Chubb & Son, Commercial Union-North 
British Group, Employers’ Group, Glens 
Falls, Hanover Group, Hartford ‘Group, 
Home Group, Industrial Indemnity Co., 
St. Paul-Western Cos., Norwich-Scottish 
Group, Springfield-Monarch Cos., and 
Travelers Group. 


American Mutual Ins. Alliance: !William 
V. Fox, Jr., Pennsylvania deputy commis- 
sioner of insurance, has been appointed 
manager of the new eastern office of this 
organization and affiliated associations in 
New York City. The office is located at 
60 E. 42nd St. and includes the offices 
of the National Ass’n of Automotive 
Mutual Ins. Cos. and the National Ass'n 
of Mutual Casualty Cos. 


Association of Casualty & Surety Cos.: 
J. Victor Herd, board chairman of 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, was elected 
president succeeding Charles J. Haugh, 
vice president of Travelers Ins. William 
E. Pullen, board chairman and president 
of U.S.F.&G., was elected vice president. 
J]. Dewey Dorsett, general manager of the 
association, was re-elected to that post. 


General Adjustment Bureau: Branch 
managers named in New York: Alfred T. 
Young, Jr., at Jackson Heights succeeding 
Frederick A. Harraghy, transferred to 
Eastchester replacing George W. Cuyler, 
retired; and Armin F. Roessler at Syra- 
cuse succeeding Arthur S. Flint, Jr., reas- 
signed to Elmira as a senior adjuster. 

General adjusters appointed: Harold V. 
Tyne, Newark, N. J.; Paul L. Riley, 
Bangor, Me.; Vincent G. Gannon, metro- 
politan New York adjusting office; and 
Donald H. Stutzman, Hempstead, Ru- 
dolph F. Taddonio, Eastchester, and 
Breece O. Brewer, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Health Insurance Council: Raymond F. 
Killion, 2nd vice president of Metropoli- 
tan Life, was elected chairman succeeding 
Arthur M. Browning, vice president- 
group for New York Life. C. Manton 
Eddy, senior vice president of Connecticut 
General, succeeds Mr. Killion as _ chair- 
man-elect. 


Indiana Traffic Safety Foundation: 
Noble Sutton, Hoosier Motor Club, was 
elected president succeeding Jack J. Rose- 
brough, general manager of Farm Bureau 
Mutual, who became chairman of the 
board of trustees. Other officers elected: 
Vice presidents—R. C. Mueller, Shell Oil 
Co., and James E. Nicholas, Indiana Motor 
rruck Ass’n; treasurer, Bedford C. Culp, 
General Motors; and secretary, Ross G. 
Kitchen, American States Ins. Co. 


Illinois Inspection Bureau: General of- 


fices are now located at 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


For June, 1961 


Inland Marine Insurance Bureau: R. T. 
Haycock of the Travelers has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee suc- 
ceeding Herbert E. Soward of America 
Fore. 


Inland Marine Underwriters Associa- 
tion: T. B. Kelly, vice president of the 
Commercial Union Insurance Company 
of New York has been elected to a second 
term as president, 


Insurance Acct'g & Stat. Ass'n: Larry 
Haug, manager of premium accounting 
div. at Bankers Life of Neb., was elected 
president of the midwest chapter. 

George R. Boyer, systems analyst of 
Harleysville Ins. Cos., was elected presi- 
dent of the mid-Atlantic chapter. 


Insurance Exchange of Houston: Officers 
elected: President, R. B. Bowen; |st vice 
president, James P. Houston, Jr.; and 2nd 
vice president, Gamewell D. Gantt, Jr. 
Re-elected: Treasurer, Henry A. Sauer; 
and executive secretary, John W. Daniel. 


Insurance Information Inst.: Kent Sham- 
blin has been appointed assistant direc- 
tor in the midwestern office at Chicago. 


Insurance Information Office of N. H.: 
Peter J. Campbell, vice president and 
agency director of Peerless, was elected 
vice president. He is also a director and 
a member of the executive committee. 


Insurance Women of N. Y.: Officers 
elected: elected: President, Mrs. Lucylle 
D. McDermott (Herbert L. Jamison & 
Co.); vice president, Miss Grace Brenner 
(Despard & Co.); treasurer, Mrs. Jeanne 
M. Revielle (Great American Ind.); cor- 
responcing secretary, Miss Helen Winge 
(Great American Ins.); and historian, Miss 
Lydia Hofmann (Reliance Ins.). Miss 
Marion E. Meyler (Pate & Robb) was re- 
elected recording secretary. 


International Cooperative Ass'n: 
Stanley Staples, senior vice president of 
Employers Mutual of Wausau, was nomi- 
nated by the Council of International Pro- 
gress in Management (USA) as one of the 
two American insurance company officials 
to conduct a two-week insurance seminar 
in Madrid, Spain, under the auspices of 
this association which is a sub-division of 
the U. S. Department of State. Mr. 
Staples will represent the casualty insur- 
ance aspect and Walter W. Steffen, 2nd 
vice president of Lincoln National of 
Fort Wayne, will represent life insurance. 


Inter-Regional Ins. Conf.: Lewis R. 
Plast, previously superintendent of filings 
for Cook County (Ill) Inspection Bu- 
reau, has joined the staff in New York. 


Louisiana Surplus Life Ass'n: Elects of- 
ficers: President, William M. Daniel, Jr. 
(partner in Querbes & Bourquin, Shreve- 
port); vice president, Thomas Q. Winkler 
(president, Winkler & Co., New Orleans); 
and secretary-treasurer, Felix W. Burnett 
(president, Burnett & Co., New Orleans). 


Mutual Ins. Advisory Ass'n and Mutual 
Ins. Rating Bureau: George K. Bernstein, 
former state law official of New York, has 
joined these organizations as attorney. 


National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: Has increased its total member- 
ship to 465 firms with addition of Hul- 
bert Adjusting Co,, Salt Lake City; Kistler 


Claim Service, Denver; Kistler-Mitchell 
Claim Service, Sterling, Colo.; Lally Ad- 
justment Bureau, Miami; and Carl War- 
ren & Co., Los Angeles. 

Branch offices established: Arnold & 
Watts, Inc., at Key West under manager- 
ship of Don F. Hazelton; James C. Greene 
Co. at Hickory, N. C., with H. W. Cara- 
way as manager; E. R. Hume & Co., Inc., 
at Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y., under di 
rection of Robert Dubbin; Johnson Co., 
at Iron Mountain, Mich., John Jacobs, 
manager; Breard-Richter at New Orleans 
managed by H. P. Mancuso and has also 
placed Garvin L. Chandler as resident ad- 
juster at Ruston, La. 

The Foster Adjustment Co., Inc., has 
set up a resident adjuster facility in Spen- 
cer, lowa, Richard DeRegnier in charge; 
and R. L. Lynch & Co., Springfield, IIl., 
has established a resident adjuster in 
Mattoon, Ill, F. P. Theriault is the ap 
pointee. 


National Ass'n of Surety Bond Pro- 
ducers: Officers elected: Board chairman, 
C. H. Ritter, Denver; president, James B. 
McKee, Nashville, Tenn.; Ist vice presi- 
dent, Jack East, Jr., Little Rock, Ark.; 
2nd vice president, John W. Overton, 
Montgomery, Ala.; 3rd vice president, 
Harry J. Collins, Los Angeles, Cal.; and 
regional vice presidents—John J. Curtin, 
Cambridge, Mass., R. Lewis Patton, Char- 
lotte, N. C., William Moore, Wichita, 
Kan., Thomas J. McCaffrey, Albuquer- 
que, N. M., and William C. Nelson, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


National Board of Fire Undrs.: Has 
opened a supervisory office at 618 Staley 
Bldg., Wichita Falls, Texas; W. D. Swift, 
assistant general adjuster, is in charge. 


Ohio Ass'n of Independent Ins. Ad- 
justers: Newly-elected officers: President, 
Lloyd R. Deist; vice president, G. Ross 
Lawler; and secretary-treasurer, Earl R. 
Brannen. 


Pacific Coast Advisory Ass'n: New of- 
ficers: President, James T. Blalock (vice 
president, Pacific Indemnity); vice presi- 
dent, Raymond A. McGuire (vice presi- 
dent, Pacific Employers); and secretary- 
treasurer, R. L. Bernard (vice president, 
Anchor Casualty). 


Pacific Ins. & Surety Conf.: Officers 
elected: President, Carl Fisher (vice presi- 
dent, Pacific Indemnity); vice president, 
Ben H. Mitchell (president, Employers 
Casualty); and secretary-treasurer, James 
T. Blalock (vice president, Pacific Indem- 
nity). 


Society of CPCU: Officers of newly-or- 
ganized San Diego Chapter: President, 
George H. Tompkins, Jr. (John Burnham 
& Co.); vice president, John A. Drenth; 
and secretary-treasurer, Alan B. Cobbe 
(Fireman’s Fund Ins.). 

Officers of newly-formed Western Mi- 
chigan Chapter: President, William J. 
Dailey (American States); vice president, 
Robert H. Martin (American States); sec- 
retary, Fred Garbrecht (Shinkman Ed- 
wards Garbrecht Agency); and treasurer, 
John A. Heyboer (Great American Ins.). 


Western Highway Inst.: Sam A. Simp 
son, chairman of the board of Transport 
Indemnity, was elected president succeed- 
ing Jack Belyea, who was named chair- 
man of the board. 
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Coverage—from page 109 


biguity of which actually constituted 
notice cannot be resolved and in in- 
terpreting the coverage most favor- 
ably to the insured, it is the conclu- 
sion of the writer that the board 
ruled rightly on the issue of late 
notice, 

One last issue to consider as a 
policy defense is whether the named 
insured released his claim in signing 
the receipt and release portion of the 
proof of loss submitted for a collision 
claim. The receipt and release defi- 
nitely was a quit claim for a valid 
consideration and authorized pay- 
ment to the repairing garage direct. 
Was this a release of his claim? Was 
it an affirmative defense to be prop- 
erly considered in arbitration? The 
partial answers to these questions 
have been considered elsewhere and 
we once again advise that they are 
hypothetical in nature since we have 
no precedents to guide us. 

An interesting sub-feature of the 
issue of release is that of the return 
of consideration. There are two 
points of view which may be con- 
sidered—one being that the named 
insured never once considered the 
payment after execution of receipt 
and release as a final disbursement 
for any and all claims made. In line 
with this is a carrier who waited 
some three and one-half years before 
raising the issue and possibly waived 
the defense since timely return of 
the consideration should have been 
demanded at the outset of notice of 
the claim. 


Cases on the Point 


Examining the cases on this point, 
we have one decision in which a 
petition recited a plaintiff was en- 
titled to receive three thousand dol- 
lars as beneficiary of her father’s life 
insurance policy and by fraud of the 
company, the plaintiff accepted two 
thousand dollars in full settlement. 
Suit was for the balance of one thou- 
sand dollars and the court held that 
among other issues the two thousand 
dollars had to be returned to the 
carrier before the action could be 
properly maintained.** 

Where a dispute exists between 
the parties as to liability and an 
amount less than claimed is paid and 


22 Walker vs Empire Life Ins. Co., 


18 O.C.C. 
(New Series) 591. 
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a full release is executed, an action 
in contract or tort may not be main- 
tained without return of the con- 
sideration. The court qualified the 
rule somewhat saying that restora- 
tion was not necessary when the 
money received was due and if re- 
turned could again be recovered by 
the beneficiary.”* 


Some Inconsistencies 


This very brief look at the deci- 
sions involving issues of return of 
consideration is hardly conclusive 
and is merely a glimpse to show that 
there are some inconsistencies among 
the holdings and, as a result, we 
cannot be sure that return of con- 
sideration could have been made an 
issue at any time. 

Returning to the claim itself, the 
arbitration had the carrier proceed- 
ing first with opening statements by 
attorney for the applicant-company 
and rebuttal by the respondent-in- 
sureds’ counsel. The company pro- 
ceeded as per the facts outlined 
herein and called the subrogation 
counsel as a witness on the previ- 
ously mentioned issue of named in- 
sured’s claim being rendered res ad- 
judicata as well as resulting judg- 
ment. 

The investigating claim repre- 
sentative was called as the final wit- 
ness to amplify policy defenses. 

The first witness called for the 
respondent was the solicitor who had 
originally handled the account. His 
testimony was based principally on 
the issue of notice to the company. 

The husband and wife insureds 
were than called in respective order 
with the first maintaining an ex- 
orbitant loss of earnings and the 
latter maintaining an aggravation of 
a post pregnancy period. 

No medical testimony was sub- 
mitted on the part of either side and 
affidavits of attending physicians 
were brought in as medical evidence. 
Findings of all doctors were insig- 
nificant on the aspects of the injury. 

In the written opinion of the ar- 
bitrators, we have already passed 
upon the issue of late notice. The 
opinion noted further that the bar 
of statute of limitations was with- 
drawn as a defense. The second 
point was also noted to apply to the 


23 Baker vs All State Life Ins. Co., 46 O.O. 
308. 





NEW POLICY FEATURES FOR YOUR CLIENTS 


With its new policy forms “A” and “B,” American Credit 
Insurance offers the broadest coverage your clients can buy. 
No coinsurance. Only one deductible. Improved protection 
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Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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Coverage-— Continued 


withdrawn issue of submission of a 
partnership claim to arbitration by 
less than all the partners. The ma 
jority of the arbitrators were in 
agreement that the wrongdoer driver 
was judgment proof and uncollect- 
able as required in the policy; the 
arbitration representa- 
tive dissented from this holding. On 
the of the named insured’s 
claim being merged in a subrogation 
action with the company against the 
wrongdoer and thereby rendered 
res adjudicata, the board held that 
the insured had not given his per- 
mission to be a party plaintiff and 
had no knowledge of the suit. The 
board differentiated saying the one 
action was in tort and a contractual 
action applied to the arbitration pro- 
ceedings. The board concluded that 
there could not be a merger of a 
claim against an insurance company 
for reimbursement under a contract 
with a judgment for property dam- 
age against a wrongdoer. The board 
then awarded a total amount of nine 
hundred dollars with award 
being hundred 


company’s 


issue 


said 


payable as_ eight 


twenty-five dollars for the husband's 
damages and seventy-five dollars for 
the wife’s. 

There is some inequity in the 
point of view that one must protest 
himself completely on his own 
against the torts of an uninsured mo- 
torist. It is extremely unmeritorious 
that additional premium dollar is 
charged an insured and for the most 
part, a judgment proof uninsured 
motorist can go scot-free, never 
once being called to account for his 
wrongdoing. 

In spite of this obvious injustice, 
the coverage could be given the tag 
“it’s-the-best-thing-yet.”’ It certainly 
is a distinct improvement over the 
monopolistic tendencies of the states 
in the insurance field. It is also a 
far improvement over the compul- 
sory insurance feature since regula- 
tion as near as can be is left with the 
carriers to police their own back- 
yards. 

There is an issue as to whether 
the coverage can or ever will be 
adequate to meet the needs of the 
insureds, Rising costs could in time 
price the product out of the market. 
Increasing regulations could like- 
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wise make the coverage highly dis- 
advantageous to the carriers’ point 
of view. There is also the issue of 
morality of the insured being obliged 
to shoulder the matter on his own 
from a cost standpoint. 

Adequate claims service to the 
needs of an insured is a problem for 
both sides. Neither carriers’ claims 
representatives nor insureds’ at- 
torneys will have the time to prop- 
erly train themselves on the neces- 
sary aspects of the case. Even with 
the time, there is next to no case 
law to guide these persons as we 
have pointed out earlier and specific 
instructions of interpretations of the 
coverage are likewise hard to find. 

Knowledge of proper forums is 
lacking and a headache to the clients 
on both sides since an act in the 
wrong forum could prejudice either. 


Trial and Error 


Another problem is the trial and 
error approach to learning the art 
of negotiation and evaluation. Ac- 
tual, absolute evaluation is a nebu- 
lous thing which varies from claim to 
claim and person to person; there 
is no set figure of settlement for any 
bodily injury nor is there any pre- 
cise method to determine an evalu- 
ation. There is no one way to handle 
negotiations; rather there are as 
many approaches as there are per- 
sons representing parties in injury 
work. 

Should the uninsured motorist 
coverage be discontinued? If so, the 
alternative plans that preceded the 
coverage would have to be recon- 
sidered, The insurance commissions 
of the various states would have to 
consider gross enlargement of the 
assigned risk plans as well as 
strengthening financial responsi- 
bility laws. The latter would call for 
a much larger administrative body 
for proper enforcement with treaties 
of reciprocity among all the states 
to reach out of state wrongdoers. 
Uninsured motorists funds would be 
expanded, 

This disadvantage of all of the 
plans in lieu of the coverage is prob- 
ably one of cost and service. It is 
at least partly true that the socialistic 
trend has been a failure along these 
lines and to anyone with anything 
like a point of view on the right, a 
desire to stay away from govern- 
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ment control is decidedly advan- 
tageous. 

The most glaringly: apparent dis 
advantage of the alternate plans is 
the bugaboo of costs. Government 
control is not cheap and there is no 
guarantee that the states could ad- 
minister any program more reason- 
ably than the profit incentive car- 
riers. It is possible that an efficient 
as well as reasonably priced alter- 
native plan could be set in motion 
but we know of no examples of 
where the states have specifically 
successfully substituted the insur- 
ance function in problems on point. 

A bit of psychological philosophy 
could very well bring prognostica- 
tion of the future of the coverage. 
There is a point of view that the 
coverage is here to stay. Certainly 
the carriers need such sales incen- 
tives to continue in their long fight 
to make a premium dollar and it is 
possible that public opinion is such 
that the voters would frown very 
heavily upon discontinuing the cov- 
erage. One of the rules that we are 
learning the meaning of more every 
day in an age that is increasingly 
becoming more socialistic is the 
philosophy that benefits once given 
can never be relinquished. This may 
apply to the uninsured motorists 
coverage as well as, for that matter, 
to any alternate plan that would be 
offered. 


Subject to Underwriting 


We have touched on the matter of 
efficiency of private business versus 
government business earlier in this 
section and additional point 
should be The uninsured 
motorists coverage is not required 
in most jurisdictions and, as a re- 
sult, is subject to underwriting by 
the carriers. The companies can 
cancel undesirable drivers making 
for a better class of insureds and 
the possible future of more reason- 
able costs. 


one 
raised. 


The failure of this feature of un- 
derwriting review is that it tosses the 
cancelled drivers right back in the 
laps of the states with the dilemma 
still not resolved and alternative 
plans necessary in lieu of the unin- 
sured motorists coverage. 

The answer to this particular 
problem is not known and the con- 
clusion that we must reach is that 
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there are desirable features of the 
alternative plans as well as the un 
insured motorists Until 
such a time as the better brains of 


coverage. 


any interested parties are marshalled 
to offer us better, the 
best route would be for the two to 


something 


be ambulatory to one another. This 
solution is not final by any means 
but it is the best one available under 
the present circumstances and each 
can be supplemental to the other. 


Guiding Principles 


lf we assume for the moment that 
the innocent victim coverage is the 
only plan which should be consid- 
for future family protection 
involving uninsured motorists, then 
subscription to Guiding Principles 
by -all the carriers could end many 
conflicts. By agreement, the in- 
sureds would take the coverage sub- 
ject to Guiding Principles, proce- 
dures would be clarified and stand 
ardized, forums properly defined and 


ered 


rights and obligations of the parties 
made unambiguous. 

Che obvious advantage of such a 
plan would be that there is at least 
some possibility costs could be whit 
tled Also, 
claims service would result: for the 
Lastly, a kindly 
point of view could be taken toward 


down in. time. better 


insureds. more 
the carriers and the premise that 
theirs is a public service function 
could be more completely fulfilled. 
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INDEPENDENTS' EXPERIENCE—from page 18 


COMBINED ACTUAL OPERATIONS 


Year ended December 31 


Net premiums written incl. 


policy and memb. fees, 
less dividends to 
policyholders 
Premiums earned incl. 
policy and memb. 

fees, less dividends 

to policyholders 


Losses and expenses incurred: 


Losses 
Loss expenses 


Underwriting expenses 
Total loses and 
expenses incurred 


Net underwriting 
income (loss) 


Ratios to premiums earned: 


Losses incurred 
Loss expenses incurred 


Ratios to premiums written: 


Underwriting expenses 
incurred 

Total losses and 
expenses incurred 

Net underwriting 
income (loss) 


1960 


324,398,966 


,283,018,520 


705,030,851 
141,696,841 
346,884,939 


1,193,612,631 


89,405,889 


100.00% 


1959 
1,198,602,019 


1,140,977,608 


643,094,726 
149,583,975 


301,254,077 
1,093,932,778 


47,044,830 


56.36 
13.11 


25.13 
94.60 


5.40 
100.00 


1958 


1,049,256,890 


992,605,899 


566,806,173 
142,562,546 
259,906,753 
969,275,472 


23,330,427 


Breakdown of Premium Dollar 


57.10 
14.36 


24.77 
96.23 


3.77 
100.00 


1957 


848,646,096 


815,177,795 


479,984,536 
127,993,231 


216,447,604 


824,425,371 


(9,247,576) 


25.51 
100.09 


(.09) 
100.00 


1956 


750,051,257 


716,986,084 


436,906,853 
104,606,704 


194,631,898 
736,145,455 


(19,159,371) 


60.94 
14.59 


25.95 
101.48 


(1.48) 
100.00 


Pro-forma Combined Underwriting Operations 
Adjusted to Manual Rates 


Year ended December 31 


Premiums written at 
manual rates 


Premiums earned at 
manual rates 


Losses and expenses incurred: 


Losses 

Loss expenses 
Underwriting 

expenses 

Total losses and 
expenses incurred 

Net underwriting income 


Ratios to premiums earned: 
Losses incurred 
Loss expenses incurred 


Ratios to premiums written: 
Underwriting expenses 
incurred 

Total losses and 

expenses incurred 


Net underwriting income 


1960 


558,116,430 
509,433,552 
705,030,851 
141,696,841 
346,884,939 


193,612,631 
315,820,921 


1959 
1,498,252,524 


1,426,222,010 
643,094,726 
149,583,975 
301,254,077 


1,093,932,778 
332,289,232 


1958 


1,311,571,113 


1,240,757,374 
566,806,173 
142,562,546 
259,906,753 


969,275,472 
271,481,902 


Breakdown of Premium Dollar 


22.26 


78.36 


21.64 
100.00 


45.09 
10.49 


20.11 


75.69 


24.31 
100.00 


45.68 
11.49 


19.82 


76.99 


23.01 
100.00 


1957 
1,060,807,620 


1,018,972,243 
479 984536 
127,993,231 
216,447 ,604 


824,425,371 
194,546,872 


47.10 


12.56 


20.40 


80.06 


19.94 
100.00 


1956 


937,564,071 


896,232,605 


436,906,853 
104,606,704 


194,631,898 


736,145,455 
160,087,150 


48.75 
11.67 


20.76 
81.18 


18.82 
100.00 


The breakdown of the premium dollar used in the calculation of manual rates is approximately as follows : 


Prior to After 

1959 1958 

Losses and loss expenses 60.00% 65.00 
Underwriting expenses 37.50 32.50 
Underwriting profit and contingencies 2.50 2.50 
Total 100.00% 100.00 
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On the basis of this breakdown 
we have calculated the savings ef- 
fected by these companies during 


Premiums earned at 
manual rates 
Actual premiums 
earned 


Total savings to 
policyholders: 

Manual rate provision 
for losses and 

loss expenses 


Actual losses and 
loss expenses 
incurred 


Savings (loss) on 
risk selection: 


Manual rate provision 
for underwriting 
expenses 


Actual underwriting 
expenses incurred 


Savings on under- 
writing expenses: 


Actual net income 
(loss) from 
underwriting 


Manual rate provision 
for underwriting 
income, 214% of 
premiums earned 


Savings retained or 
(deficiency absorbed) 
by companies: 


Savings effected : 
Through reduction in 
expenses 

Through selection 

of risks 


Total savings effected 


Less savings retained 
or (plus deficiency 
absorbed ) 


Savings to policyholders: 


Ratios to premiums earned 


at manual rates: 
Savings effected: 
Through reduction 
in expenses 
Through selection 
of risks 


Total savings effected: 
Less savings retained 


or (plus deficiency 
absorbed ) 


Savings to policyholders: 


For June, 1961 


1960 


$1,509,433,552 


1,283,018,520 


226,415,032 


981,131,809 


846,727,692 


134,404,117 


490,565,904 


346,884,939 


143,680,965 


89,405,889 


37,735,839 


51,670,050 


1960 


$143,680,965 


134,404,117 


278,085,082 


51,670,050 


226,415,032 


3.4 


15.0% 


1959 
1,426,222,010 


1,140,977 ,608 


285,244,402 


927,044,307 


792,678,701 


134,365,606 


463,522,153 


301,254,077 


162,268,076 


47,044,830 


11,389,280 


Recapitulation 


1959 
162,268,076 
134,365,606 


296,633,682 


11,389,280 


285,244,402 


each of the five years under com- 
parison, both from selection of risks 
and from savings in operating ex- 


1958 


1,240,757 ,374 


992,605,899 


744,454,424 


709,368,719 


35,085,705 


465,284,015 


259,906,753 


205,377,262 


23,330,427 


31,018,935 


(7,688,508 ) 


1958 


205,377,262 


35,085,705 


240,462,967 


(7,688,508 ) 


248,151,475 


penses, and the amount of savings 
passed on to their policyholders. 
These calculations follow : 


Year ended December 31 


1957 
1,018,972,243 
815,177,795 


203,794,448 


611,383,346 


607,977,767 


3,405,579 


382,114,591 


216,447,604 


165,666,987 


(9,247,576) 


25,474,306 


(34,721,882) 


Year ended December 31 


1957 


165,666,987 


3,405,579 


169,072,566 


(34,721,882) 
203,794,448 


(3.4) 
20.0 


1956 
896,232,605 


716,986,084 


179,246,521 


541,513,557 


3,773,994) 


336,087 227 


194,631,898 


141,455,329 


(19,159,371) 


22,405,815 


(41,565,186) 


1956 


141,455,329 


(3,773,994) 


137,681,335 


(41,565,186) 


179,246,521 


(4.6) 


20.0 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Independents’ Experience—Cont'd 


The net premium income written 
by these companies during the year 
1960 represented approximately 
30% of the total private passenger 
premium written in the United 
States. Since, however, they write 
at a “deviation” 
15%, 


of approximately 
in terms of units, their share 
of the number of private passenger 
automobiles insured was probably 
35%. 

In 1960 these companies wrote 
their business at a from 
manual rates of approximately 15° 


“deviation” 


This was a reduction from the 20% 
average which they 
wrote their business prior to 1960. 
The introduction by the principal 
agency company groups of the “ 


“deviation” at 


safe 
driver award” plan brought about 
this’ reduction. These 
were able to “‘deviate”’ 


compan S 
from manual 
rates because of their lower operat 
ing overhead, principally acquisition 
costs, and because of their ability to 
select the better risks to minimize 
the hazard. They were able to do 
so because they entered the automo 


- 
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hile insurance market with the lowest 
rates and, therefore, had the oppor- 
tunity of first selection. The total an- 
nual savings to their policyholders 
ranged from approximately 138 mil- 
lion dollars in 1956 to as high as 296 
million dollars in 1959. 

the “deviation” in 
1900, the total saving in that year 
was only 278 million dollars. 


Jecause of 
a reduction in 


Reference to the preceding analy- 
sis shows that the savings effected 
through reduction of expenses dur- 
ing the first three years of the five- 
year period averaged approximately 
16% of the annual premium, During 
the year 1959 it was reduced to 11% 
because during that year the expense 
provisions in the manual rate were 
reduced by 5% transferred to the 
for During the 
year 1960 because of a reduction in 
the “deviation” to 15%, the savings 
effected through the reduction of ex- 
penses were only 9.5%. 


provision losses. 


The balance of the savings to pol- 
icyholders was effected through a 
reduction in the loss ratio by selec- 
tion of risks. Very little in savings 
of this nature was effected during 


KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK Ky 


x 


KR RRR KR KK HH HHH HHH HK OF 


KRM KKH HK HH HH H OF 


the years 1956, 1957, and 1958, a 
period during which the manual 
rates did not contain a sufficient pro- 
vision for average losses. During the 
years 1959 and 1960, following the 
large increases in the manual rate 
level effected in 1958 and the further 
increase of 5% in the manual pro- 
vision for losses (transferred from 
the expense provisions) in 1959, 
these companies were able to effect 
a saving in the loss ratio of over 
9%. 


Very Little Effect 


While it is somewhat early to de- 
termine the full effect of the intro- 
duction of the “safe driver award” 
plan by the agency companies in the 
competitive struggle with these in- 
dependent companies for the private 
passenger automobile insurance mar- 
ket, it is clear that to date it had 
very little effect on the progress of 
these companies. They have con- 
tinued in 1960 to increase their vol- 
ume at about the same rate as in the 
past and have in addition earned the 
largest net underwriting income in 
their history. It would appear from 
the indications to date that these 
companies will continue to grow and 
prosper as long as the average man- 
ual rates offer them an opportunity 
to “deviate” and thereby acquire the 
opportunity of first selection. 
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Aetna Life Aff. Cos.: Peler G. Russell 
has been appointed investment officer. 

Aetna Casualty managerial appoint- 
ments: Alanson Crandall transferred from 
Des Moines to Philadelphia succeeding 
Theodore A. Engstrom, retired; and Paul 
Nagle, Columbus, replacing Leon W. 


Berg, resigned. 


Allstate Cos.: W. B. Christensen has 
been promoted to corporate planning di- 
rector. 

Executive appointments in regional of- 
fices: Hartford—James Stephens, regional 
sales supervisor-life, accident, sickness, 
and John Eno, district sales manager; 
Kansas City—Walter F. Leonard, assist- 
ant underwriting manager; Valley Forge 
—Robert J. Shields, services manager; 
Dallas—G. G. Wright, district sales man- 
ager, and C. Wylie Dawkins, sales man- 
ager; Jackson, Miss—William E. Early, 
claims manager, and James R. Thompson, 
sales manager; Denver—Max E. Brown, 
district sales manager; and Bernard W. 
Jacobites, Jr., Michigan regional sales su- 


pervisor-life, accident, sickness. 


Mitchell has 
eastern zone controller and 
Thomas appointed midwest 
terial damage supervisor. 


Stewart F. been named 
Walker V. 


zone ma- 


| American Home Group: Stanley Morris 


has been appointed manager of casualty 


| division, home office claim dept. 


| 








Claim managers named: John J. Coyle, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; M. Richard Holm, 
Newark, N. J.; and Earl O. Cunningham, 
Jr., Philadelphia branch office. 


American Ins. Group: Charles T. Huf- 
ford and Rodney W. Loft were elected as- 
sistant vice presidents in group accident- 


l health dept., San Francisco. 


American Surety and Pacific National: 
L. Barton Cannell has joined the admin- 
istrative offices in New York as assistant 


| manager of agency-production dept. 


| Appleton & Cox: Daniel J. Walker (fire) 
| and Raymond J. Ealey (marine) have been 
| appointed field representatives at Chicago 
| office. 


Northern N. J]. area office, formerly in 
Newark, is now at 14 Halsted St., East 
Orange. 


Argonaut Ins.: Winfield S. Fairchild, for- 
merly assistant superintendent of under- 
writing for Zurich-American Cos., has 
joined the Chicago office as underwrit- 
ing manager. 


Atlantic Cos.: Henry G. Heimstaedt has 
been appointed fire supervisor in Phila- 
delphia office. 


Bituminous Cas.: Ronald A. Gisel has 
been advanced to branch manager at 
Dallas succeeding Rush H. Farrar, re- 
tired. 


Boston Group: Jaries W. Hamilton has 
been named director of research and 


| development. 


For June, 1961 


Brown & Sons, Geo. F.: Emile J. Rago, 
formerly assistant general superintendent 
of claims for U.S.F.&G., has been named 
assistant claims manager. He will super- 
vise liability claims for this Chicago firm 
of special risk insurance underwriters and 
for Interstate Fire & Cas. and its subsidi- 
ary, Chicago Ins. Co. 


Celina Group: Ted T. Stacy has been 
appointed state agent for West Virginia, 
and K. J. Peters becomes Kentucky state 
agent. 


Central Mutual Ins.: Jolin S. Irwin has 
been appointed special representative for 
metropolitan area of Los Angeles. 


Central National Group: Assistant vice 
presidents elected: Charles R. Treadgold, 
formerly with General America Cos., will 
develop agency business on the multiple 
line basis; and Monte M. Manuel will 
manage production dept. for casualty op- 
erations. Alice Boedeker has been named 
assistant treasurer. 

William F. Higley has been advanced to 
chief underwriter of Central National 
Life. 


Conkling, Price & Webb: Edmund War- 
ren, formerly with Royal-Globe Group, 
has joined the staff of this Chicago cor- 
poration as producer of fire-casualty in- 
surance. 


Consolidated Cos.: Frank R. Langton, 
claim and branch manager, has_ been 
transferred to Detroit from Rochester, 
iN. SX: 


Continental Casualty: Charles J. Adams, 
vice president of National Fire, has trans- 
ferred to Continental joining claim dept. 
as general claim attorney. Kenneth M. 
Mann has been appointed claim supervi- 
sor at home office. 

William E. Foley has been appointed 
claim supervisor of newly-opened Jack- 
sonville, Fla., service office. Michael W. 
Dickinson has been named claim manager 
of Toronto casualty-fire-surety claim dept. 
succeeding Duncan Jackson. 


Eastern Claims Service: Thomas F. 
Cannon has joined the staff of this Scran- 
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ton (Pa.) firm and will be in charge of 
automobile physical damage and automo 
bile appraisal dept. 


Excelsior: Carl W. Rockefeller has been 
appointed field supervisor for central and 
southern Ohio and Kentucky. 


Fidelity & Deposit: The Houston branch 
and local claim dept. have moved to Ist 
City Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


General Fire: Frank A. Gawvry, formerly 
with Zurich, has been appointed director 
of newly-created sales and marketing dept. 


General Reinsurance: Michael A. Clem- 
ent has been promoted to secretary and 
John L. Schmidt to assistant secretary. 


Hall & Co., Frank B.: Charles A. Severs. 
James T. Bryan, Jr., and Bart M. Kevins 
have been elected vice presidents. Edwin 
C. Scheurer has been named an assistant 
vice president. 


Harleysville Mutual Cas.: Sianley JW. 
Morse has joined the Richmond (Va.) 
branch office as manager. 


Hartford Group: Thomas M. Meredith 
has been named manager of new health 
dept. 

John W. O’Connor has been named to 
home office staff of Hartford Accident 
and will be in charge of burglary-glass 
div. of fidelity-burglary-glass dept. suc- 
ceding Mr. Meredith. He will also assist 
secretary John F. Beardsley in general op- 
eration of the dept. 

Milan H. Palmer, an instructor at the 
training center of the group, has trans 
ferred to engineering dept. of Hartford 
Fire’s eastern dept. 


Home (N. Y.): Elected assistant secre- 
taries: Pacific dept—Paul J. Goode for 
both Home Insurance and Home _ In- 
demnity, and George A. Howell for Home 
Indemnity; Home Insurance head office 

Frank J. Welch, loss-claim dept., 


and 
William L. Nicholson, marine dept. 


Home & Overseas Offices: Francis J. 
Savage, formerly associated with General 
Reinsurance Group as a secretary of Her- 
bert Clough, Inc., is now associated with 
this concern as a vice president. 


Insurance of N. A.: Laurance Thompson 
has been elected assistant secretary and 
will occupy an important administrative 
and underwriting position in the automo- 
bile dept. at head office. 


Kemper Cos.: Gerard F. Donovan has 
been named accident-health specialist for 
New England dept. (Boston). 


Key Ins. Exch.: Robert Weiss, formerly 
claims manager for Continental Casualty, 
has been appointed treasurer and comp 
troller. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Schultz has 
Portland (Ore.) 


Lincoln Group: Eimer IW. 
been named manager of 
branch. 


Lumber Mutual Fire: A branch office has 
been opened in Dallas under the supe 
vision of C. Cliff Stowe, newly-appointed 
southwestern manager. He will be as 
sisted by special agent Norman Whitlock 
and underwriting will be under direction 
of Kenneth B. MacKenzie. 


MacDonald & Co., D. K.: This Pacific 
Northwest insurance brokerage firm has 
promoted John H. Hale to vice president- 
secretary and Henry G. Schulte to treas 
urer. 


Edmark 


manage! 


Maryland Casualty: Harry A. 


has been promoted to resident 


of Milwaukee office succeeding John G. 
Bauernschmidt, II, who was elected a vice 
president and placed in charge of west 
coast operations. 


Matson Navigation Co.: George E. Clark 
has been named insurance manager, a 
post he formerly held with Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc. 


Meridian Mutual: D. D. Morse has been 
appointed sales director. 


National of Hartford Cos.: William C. 
Austin has been promoted to assistant 
manager in Chicago. 


Nationwide Cos.: W. 4A. McKee has been 
named associate actuary of Nationwide 
Mutual Ins. Co. 

Maurice F. Feay was named actuarial 
officer of National Services, Inc. (a pen- 
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sion and profit-sharing plans consulting 
firm at Columbus, Ohio) which is a sub- 
sidiary of Nationwide Corp., a holding 
company associated with this group. 


New Hampshire Group: Gordon PI. 
Mills, Jr., special agent-bond dept. at 
Boston, was transferred to Illinois Na- 
tional Ins. Co., Springfield, Ill, as man- 
ager, bond dept. 

Joseph P. Cassiano has been appointed 
special agent for southern New Jersey 
area. 


Northwestern Mutual: James Raulerson 
has been promoted to district claims man- 
ager at Atlanta, Ga. 


Pacific Employers: James A. Hubert has 
been named resident vice president in 
charge of Seattle office succeeding S. E. 
Pierson, transferred to home office in Los 
Angeles. 


Pearl-Monarch Group: Special agent ap- 
pointments: Paul J. Zohorsky, Jr., for- 
merly with No. British Group, West 
Virginia; William H. Farne, southern Vir- 
ginia; and William G. McDermott trans- 
ferred to northeastern Ohio. 


Phoenix of Hartford Cos.: Edward S. 
Allen was made an officer with the title 
of actuary. Charles C. Luce and John A. 
Gray have been advanced to secretaries. 


Preferred ins. (Mich.): Howard B. 
Clark, formerly asociated with American 
Liberty Group, has been appointed gen- 
eral attorney. 


Riverside: Special representatives named: 
James H. Schaarsmith (formerly with 
State Farm) Michigan; John Titus (All- 
state), Ohio; William Barrett (State Au- 
tomobile), Indiana; and Bill Bohnsack 
(Wolverine), Illinois. 


Royal-Liverpool Cos.: ‘Tennessee ap- 
pointments: Special agents—Richard E. 
Maxwell, Nashville, succeeding Byron A. 
Wambles, promoted to state agent, and 
Jack W. Smith, Memphis; and James E. 
Smith, boiler-machinery special represen- 
tative for Tenn.-Ky. area. 


Security Mutual Ins,: Alexander C. Stew- 
art has been promoted to manager of 
Miami Beach office and Gerard Nolan ad- 
vanced to casualty underwriting manager 
in metropolitan district office. 


Starr & Co., C. V.: Robert L. White, for- 
merly associated with Mass. Bonding, has 
joined this New York corporation as 
manager of the newly-established personal 
accident dept. 


Stewart, Smith (Ill) Inc; Edwin T. 
Pendergast has been named manager of 
American marketing div. of the casualty 
underwriting dept. Robert E. Henson 
has been appointed a casualty under- 
writer. 


Telephone Employees: George A. Itzel 
has been appointed home office claims 
manager. 


Textile Ins.: Robert R. Fountain has been 
appointed claims manager to replace Les- 
lie F. Wells, resigned. 
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Transport Indemnity: Ralph T. Osborn, 
Jr. has been appointed branch claims 
manager of new office opened in Albu- 
querque, N. M. 


Travelers: Promotions: Stephen G. Bor- 
stad, assistant superintendent of agencies, 
casualty-fire agency dept.; to assistant 
secretaries—Robert M. Christensen, medi- 
cal dept., H. Martin Tenney, Jr., fire- 
marine div., underwriting dept., and 
Donald L. Cole, underwriting develop- 
ment. 


Trinity Universal: David L. Mitchell has 
been appointed a special agent for fidelity- 
surety lines in Ohio (Columbus). 


Underwriters Ins.: William ]. Faust and 
Bruce G. Mallan were elected 2nd_ vice 
presidents. Mr. Faust will continue in 
charge of underwriting for Lansing B. 
Warner, Inc., and Warner Reciprocal In- 
surers and will also be responsible, along 
with senior vice president Newton H. 
Tobey, for expansion of Underwriters’ 
facultative and treaty reinsurance depts. 
Mr. Mallan will continue to be respon- 
sible over fire-inland marine underwrit- 
ing and, in addition, will be in charge 
of company’s agency operations. 


United Pacific Group: William J. Cotter, 
manager of fidelity-surety dept. at Spo- 
kane branch, will become head of bond 
operations in Minn., N. D., S. D. and 
parts of Wis. and Iowa upon retirement 
; of Ralph L. Blum June 30, at which time 
‘an area office will be opened in Minne- 
apolis with Mr. Cotter in charge. 


Universal Auto.: Richard L. Mills, for- 
merly casualty manager for Statesman 
Ins., has joined the home office staff as 
manager of underwriting dept. 


Zurich-American Cos.: O. R. Cooper has 
been promoted to sales superintendent of 
Jackson (Miss.) branch. 


DEADLY RECKONING 


THE than 7% 
(to more than 3 million) in persons 
injured in highway accidents last 
year as compared with 1959 is a 
more valid criterion of the serious- 
ness of the situation than the number 
of automobile accidental deaths 
which has remained fairly stable. 
This is the conclusion of The Trav- 
elers 


INCREASE OF more 


Insurance Companies, made 
public along with the 27th edition of 
its book of street and highway acci- 
dent data. The statistics reported 
show that more than 80% of the 
deaths and injuries are directly due 
to violation of the rules of the road. 
Aptly titled, “Deadly Reckoning,” 
the booklet indicts speed as the num- 
ber one killer with 10,970 persons 
killed and more than one million in- 
jured in accidents blamed on speed. 
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POSTURE 


PRODUCTION 


Since back injuries are a 
major cause of costly indus- 
trial accidents, PEG safety 
engineers put heavy con- 
centration on such details 
as proper posture in lifting. 
By instructing, demonstrat- 
ing, coaxing, reminding and 
checking, they keep men 
healthy—and working. 


Precision Safety Engineer- 
ing Pays Dividends... 


It increases production and 
lowers net cost of insur- 
- ance. PE Workmen's Com- 
pensation policyholders 
have received more than 
$28:000,000 in dividends! 
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The record of drivers between the 


ages of 18-25 improved during 1960 
but they still were involved in nearly 
28% of 


all fatal 
what their numbers would warrant. 


MEDICAL CARE BILL 


accidents—twice 


STRESSING THAT OUR present 
grams are fully capable of meeting 
“the real 
Thomas 


pro 


needs,” Representative 
B. Curtis (R. Mo.) has 


strongly opposed a medical care pro 


gram for the aged financed under the 


Social Security System. In a recent 


address before the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce meeting on health care, 
he charged that proponents of such 
a program are guilty of misrepresen 
tation in that they do not acknowl- 
edge its possible serious ill effects. 

Senator Anderson of New Mex 
ico has indicated that the strategy 
he to attach President Ken 
nedy’s medical aid to the aged bill 
Im a 


may 
modified form to the Social 
Security Bill passed by the House 
Chis bill other 
amendments, for reduced retirement 
benefits for men who retire at 62. 


provides, among 
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reports on 
compantres 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Motor Club Launched 


The Allstate Motor Club is being launched by the 
newly formed Sears Roebuck and Company subsidiary, 
Allstate Enterprises, Inc. Judson B. Branch, president 
of the Allstate Insurance Company, is also president of 
Allstate Enterprises. Annual charge of the Motor Club 
will be $12.50 for which it will provide trip routings, 
towing allowances, bail bonds, lawyers’ fees, list of 
recommended restaurants and lodgings and an accident 
insurance policy covering both husband and wife. 


AMERICA FORE LOYALTY GROUP 
Newark, New Jersey 


Alaskan Writings 


The Alaska business of the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany of America Fore Loyalty Group which has hereto- 
fore been placed through Frank Burns, Inc. of Seattle, 
Washington, general agency, will be placed directly 
with the Firemen’s effective May Ist. The Firemen’s 
will also reinsure the General of Seattle’s Alaska busi- 
ness which has been placed through Frank Burns, Inc. 
This includes fire, inland marine and casualty except 
bonding. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Reinsurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
New President 


David L. Tressler, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president of this company, succeeding 
Joseph P. Gibson, Jr. Mr. Gibson will continue as man- 
ager of the Mutual Atomic Energy Liability Under- 
writers. 


AMERICAN STATES Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stock Dividend 


This company, paid a 5% stock dividend June 1 to 
stockholders of record May 1. The dividend paid in 
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shares of Class A stock at the rate of one share of such 
Class A stock for each twenty shares of Class A stock 
and Class B stock held. 


ARKWRIGHT MUTUAL Insurance Company 
INDUSTRIAL MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Boston, Mass. 


Merged 


The Industrial Mutual Insurance Company merged 


into the Arkwright Mutual Insurance Company effec- 
tive December 31, 1960. 


COLUMBIA MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Company 


This company received its license to operate on April 
17. Home office is at 526 East Walnut Lane, Philadel- 


phia 28, Pa. 


CONSOLIDATED UNDERWRITERS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Subsidiary Formed 


The Missouri General Insurance Company has been 
organized as a wholly-owned subsidiary of this recipro- 
cal. The new organization, a multiple line stock com- 
pany, will operate from the home office of the parent 
company. Executive officers of the new company are: 
President, Henry Burr; executive vice president and 
treasurer, R. L. Winsow, Jr.; vice president and sec- 
retary, Lee Beets and vice presidents, Walter Stanford 


and L. A. White. 


CORROON AND REYNOLDS GROUP 
New York, N.Y. 


Elected Secretaries 


John Flynn, Emanuel Libutti, George Hayes and 
Thomas E. Beatty have been elected secretaries of the 
American Equitable Assurance Company, the New 
York Fire Insurance Company and the Globe & Re- 
public Insurance Company, member companies of this 
Group. 


DENTAL INSURANCE PLAN, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 


Elected Chairman 
Counsel Appointed 


Philip H. Small, D.D.S. has been elected chairman 

of the board as well as president of this organization. 

Julius Wikler, special consultant to the New York 

Legislature on insurance matters, has been appointed 
(Continued on the next page) 
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general counsel to this plan. Mr. Wikler was formerly 
Superintendent of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


DIXIE AUTO Insurance Company 


Anniston, Alabama 


Officers Elected 


R. B. Carpenter, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president of this company, succeeding 
Charles R. Bell, retired, who was elected an honorary 








Inquiries invited from Agents on 
Automobile Liability and Physical 


Damage Coverages for 


LONG HAUL 
TRUCKING RISKS 


You'll like Virginia Surety Company's 
safety engineering service and nationwide 
filing facilities which are furnished 

without any additional cost to assured. 


VIRGINIA SURETY CO., INC. 


Executive Offices, 


228 Superior St. Toledo, Ohio 

















member of the board. The office of executive vice presi- 
dent has been abolished. A. W. Bell, formerly first vice 
president, has been elected chairman of the board and 
is succeeded as first vice president by M. J. Norrell. 


FARMERS MUTUAL Reinsurance Company 


Grinnell, lowa 


New Coverages 


A blanket crop hail plan and home-guard policy for 
town dwellings, are now being written by Iowa county 
mutual insurance associations which are members of 
this company. The crop hail coverage is based on the 
three-year acreage history of a farm and does not require 
insuring of specific fields each year. The home-guard 
policy provides a variety of protections for urban prop- 
erties. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


Cash Dividend 


This company paid a quarterly dividend of $.50 on 
May 23 to stockholders of record May 8. This was at 
the same rate paid on the smaller number of shares 
outstanding prior to the stock dividend of one share 
for each nine shares paid April 20 to stockholders of 
record March 15. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


Buys General Agency 


This company has purchased the B. L. Udell General 
Agency of Phoenix and Tucson, Arizona. Effective 
May 1, 1961, the staff of the agency became the Glens 
Falls Arizona Branch and Service offices with no change 
in location. The staff will be headed by Robert L. Udell 
as branch manager, and William H. Stowe as assistant 
branch manager. Mr. B. L. Udell, president and founder 
of the agency, retired on May 1. 


GROUP HEALTH DENTAL Insurance, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


New Contracts Approved 


This company has received approval of a program of 
five different contracts, all limited to groups of at least 
ten employees. Under the new contracts the more com- 
plicated dental procedures can be covered without a 
waiting period. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


New Title 
The Guarantee Mutual Insurance Company, Worces- 
ter, changed its name to the Guarantee Mutual Assur- 


ance Company of America, effective May 1. 
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HARTFORD Insurance Group 
Hartford, Conn. 


Health Insurance Department 
Chief Executive Officer 


This group has established a new health insurance 
department combining the divisions of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company and the Hartford 
Life Insurance Company that handle accident and health 
coverage for individuals. Last year, the group accident 
and health divisions of both companies were combined. 
The new department is headed by Thomas M. Mere- 
dith as manager, assisted by Neil J. Brown. 

James C. Hullett who has served as president since 
1953, has been elected to the new position of chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of this company. 
He will also serve as board chairman, president, and 
chairman of the finance committee of the parent Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company. Manning W. Heard has 
been elected president, and vice president Milton R. 
Bigham elevated to the new position of assistant to the 
president of Hartford Accident. 


HAWKEYE-SECURITY Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Elected Treasurer 


Lloyd Disney, formerly division chief of accounting, 
has been elected treasurer of the company. 


THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Low Cost Auto Policy 


This company has announced plans to market a quar- 
terly premium automobile policy at a price “comparable 
to the lowest-priced policies on the market.” The policy, 
which has been tested for more than a year in Canada, 
will be renewed automatically and is designed to break 
even on a 70% loss ratio. Commissions to agents will 
be 30% on the original three-month premium and 10% 
on renewals. 


HOME MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Vice Presidents 

William G. Coggeshall, formerly assistant vice-presi- 
dent of claims, has been named a vice-president of this 
company. Ross J. Warne, formerly reinsurance man- 
ager, has been named vice president in charge of under- 
writing. 


INDUSTRIAL UNDERWRITERS Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
New Company 
This company has been formed as a multiple-line fire 


and casualty subsidiary of the Industrial Indemnity 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Company, San Francisco. Its home office is at 400 
North St. Paul Street, Dallas, a division office of the 
parent company. The new company will write fire, 
property, casualty, bond and workmen’s compensation 
coverages through independent agents and brokers ex- 
clusively. Principal officers are: Chairman of the board, 
K. K. Bechtel; president, T. G. McGuire; executive 
vice president, James G. Shields, Jr.; secretary, Fred 
Drexler and treasurer, W. H. Crawford (all of whom 
hold corresponding positions with the parent company ) 
and vice president, Charles Ennis. 


INSURANCE CORPORATION of America 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Surplus Lines Contract 


This company will represent nineteen English and 
continental companies wherever it is necessary in the 
writing of surplus line business formerly done by foreign 
insurers which statutory regulations recently enacted 
or pending in most states now prevent them from writ- 
ing directly. ICA will participate in the total writings 
of the syndicate in the continental U. S., will be paid 
a service fee on business it writes for the syndicate and 
will receive all of the surety business guaranteed by 
such writings. The company has also announced a sharp 
expansion in its surplus line operations in Florida and 
Indiana. 


KANSAS CITY FIRE and Marine Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Executive Elections 


Arthur L. Lowe, a vice president of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company, has been elected executive vice 
president and chairman of the executive committee of 
this company. Fred H. Calvin, formerly vice president 
in charge of underwriting and production, has been 
elected a senior vice president of the company. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
London, England 


"Domestication" Plan 


Most of the business written in the United States by 
this company has been reinsured by its American affiliate, 
The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 
The Manhattan has assumed all of the direct obligations 
involved as of January 1, and The London has paid 
Manhattan approximately $13 million in securities and 
cash. In addition it has made a contribution to the 
Manhattan’s surplus of more than $11 million. The 
Manhattan and its affiliated American company, the 
Guarantee Insurance Company, will operate in the 
United States under the name of “The Manhattan- 
Guarantee Insurance Companies” and have entered a 
business pooling agreement. The London Assurance 
will continue to be represented in the U. S. by Chubb 
and Son, Inc. for marine and association business. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Affiliate 


This company has completed arrangements for the 
addition of a new affiliate, the Kemper County Mutual 
Insurance Company of Dallas, Texas, formerly the 
Modern County Mutual of Austin, Texas. The home 
office of the affiliate will be moved from Austin to Dallas, 
already the site of a Kemper four-state branch office. 
The company will be used to provide coverage for risks 
which, because of age or some other reason, do not 
qualify as regular policyholders of Lumbermens and its 
affliated companies. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


Subsidiary Formed 


The Valiant Insurance Company has been formed 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Maryland Casualty, 
with principal offices at 1800 Fidelity Union Tower, 
Dallas. The company will confine its operations, at 
least for the present, to writing fire and allied lines and 
homeowners policies in Texas with all writings auto- 
matically reinsured 100% with the parent company. 
The company began business April 8 with capital of 
$1 million and surplus of a like amount. 


NATIONAL FIRE Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Hartford, Conn. 


Executive Elections 


Secretaries R. L. Breeding and C. L. Rolfe have been 
advanced to vice presidents ; assistant secretaries F. H. 
Cooke and J. M. Gaskell promoted to secretaries; and 
S. H. Goslee, Jr. and W. W. Walker, Jr. elected assist- 
ant secretaries of this company. 
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NATIONAL UNION Insurance Companies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Executives Elected 


John P. Callahan, formerly an assistant vice president, 
has been elected a vice president of these companies. 
Bert W. Coyle, formerly general manager of the South- 
ern California district, has been appointed a secretary 
of the companies. 


PACIFIC EMPLOYERS GROUP 


Los Angeles, California 
New Organizational Plan 


Conforming to a new organization plan, which utilizes 
a combination of line and staff responsibilities, the fol- 
lowing personnel assignments in this group have been 
effected. B. Frank King, executive vice president of 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co., is now director of the 
field operations division; Raymond A. McGuire, execu- 
tive vice president of Pacific Employers, is director of 
the underwriting division ; Howard C. Dickey, executive 
vice president of Pacific Employers, is director of the 
claims division ; and Victor Montgomery, Jr., executive 
vice president of Pacific Employers and president of 
California Union Insurance Company, is director of 
the fiscal division. Branch office operations have been 
grouped into regions, each served by a regional vice 
president who, in turn, is responsible to the director of 
the field operations. John S. Sutherland will be vice 
president of the Southern California region; Stanton R. 
Haight, vice president of the Pacific region ; and Richard 
G. Waters vice president of the Southwest region. 


PREFERRED Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Elections 


Robert A. Alkema, formerly assistant treasurer, has 
been made treasurer of this company. He is also treas- 
urer of the Southwestern Indemnity Company, Dallas, 
Texas. Vincent A. Carroll assumes Mr. Alkema’s duties 
as assistant treasurer, 


RELIANCE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital Increase 
Vice President 


At the annual stockholders meeting held April 19, the 
authorized capital of this company was increased from 
$12 million to $24 million. This will enable the company 
to offer its stock for stock of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company, Detroit, on a share for share basis. 

Joseph H. McDermott, formerly secretary, has been 
elected a vice president of the Reliance. He is in charge 
of fidelity and surety operations. 
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Ohio Farmers agents are daily demonstrating their 
wholehearted approval of 4-Star with more and more 


sales through this effective method of selling insur- 
ance. 
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ROYAL Insurance Company, Limited 
Liverpool, England 


Offer for Candian Companies 


This company has tendered a firm offer, not con- 
tingent on the number of shares offered for sale, to 
purchase the entire outstanding stock of the British 
America Assurance Company and The Western Assur- 
ance Company, both of Toronto. It is intended to main- 
tain the separate identities of the companies. The Royal 
is offering $194.39 per share for stock of the British 
America and $153 per share for stock of The Western 
Assurance with the offer open until June 15. The 
directors of both Canadian companies have recommended 
acceptance, as has the management of Crum and Forster 
which owns a 36% interest in the British America and 
a 47.9% interest in The Western Assttrance and which 
manages the United States operations of the two com- 
panies. It is the intention that arrangements will be 
made for the business in this country of the British 
America and The Western Assurance to be retained by 
the Crum and Forster Group for their own account. 
The British America has 100,000 shares outstanding 
and The Western Assurance, 154,000 shares. 
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ST. LAWRENCE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Package Policy 


This company is now writing a package liability policy 
for retail liquor stores and taverns. The new policy 
includes the dram shop and owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability coverages, which were not previously 
available in the policy. 


STATE MERCANTILE Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Suspended from Operation 


The Pennsylvania insurance department suspended 
this company from the further transaction of business 
effective April 20. It states that any further operations 
would be hazardous to policyholders, creditors and the 
general public. As of December 31, 1959, the latest 
date for which figures are available to us, the company 
had assets of $137,692. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Moves Home Office 


The home office address of this company has been 
changed from 307 West Cypress Street, San Antonio, 
to 2000 Ross Avenue, Dallas 22, Texas. 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMOBILE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Executive Elections 


Chester L. Anderson, formerly secretary, has been 
elected executive vice president and treasurer of this 
company. T. EF. Moravec, formerly assistant secretary, 
succeeds Mr. Anderson as secretary. 


NEW DIRECTORS—from page 8 


Miller-King Midas Mills, division of F. H. Peavey and 
Company, and Hadlai Hull, vice president and treasurer 
of The Dayton Company. The directors of the company 
have elected Percy Chubb 2nd chairman of the board. 


Preferred Insurance Company (Grand Rapids, Michigan): 
J. William Atherton, vice chairman of the New York City 
advertising agency firm of Kastor, Hilton, Chesley, Clif- 
ford and Atherton and Kenneth F. Graf, prominent cor- 
poration attorney and a member of the firm of McLane, 
Carleton, Graf, Green and Brown of Manchester, New 


Hampshire. 


Transportation Mutual Insurance Company (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania): Clark W. Davis, general manager of the 


Du Pont Company's Industrial and Biochemicals Depart- 
ment. 
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The NEW ...1961 edition of 


BEST'S DIGEST of 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous 
investment analysis and research on fire, casualty and 
life insurance stocks. Recognized as the most com- 
plete digest of its kind in existence. 

Whether you’re interested in adding insurance stocks to your 
personal portfolio, keeping tabs on securities you 
already own, rounding out your background knowl- 
edge on insurance stocks or comparing your own 
company’s progress, performance, and practices with 
those of other carriers .. . 

The 1961 BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS offers a 
wealth of detailed information for over 100 stock 
insurance companies—fire, casualty, and life .. . 
virtually the entire actively traded market! 


In this ONE book 
you'll find such 


datu as... 





Resources — Ten-Year Trend: 
assets, capital, surplus-voluntary 
reserves, conditional reserves, 
book value. 


Liabilities — Ten-Year Trend: 
loss reserves, unearned pre- 
miums, total liabilities, liabili- 
ties % of book value. 


Five-Year Net Premiums Earned 
and Written: in dollars and in 
% of book value. 


Ten-Year Per Share Figures: par 
value, book value, invested 
assets, net premium writings, 
yearly market range. 


Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns— 
Amount and Per Share: net in- 
vestment income, statutory un- 
derwriting, changed unearned 
premium equity. 


Distribution and Five-Year Growth 
of Premium Writings: total and 
by classes of business. 

Five-Year Operating Ratios: loss, 
expense, and combined. 

Cash Dividends Declared—Ten 
Years: amounts. 

Capital Gains or Losses: ten-year 
histories (amount and per share) 
of profit or loss security sales, 
appreciated or depreciated asset 
values, miscellaneous. 

Consolidated Earnings 

Consolidated Financial Statements 

Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 

Management 

Current Dividend Rate 


Test this outstanding reference work now, while you can. Dis- 


cover for yourself why so many individual investors. 
investment analysts and professional fund managers 
are so successful with it. 


Onder Today! Twenty Dollars per Copy 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Incorporated 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me __------ copies of the 1961! edition of BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 
at $20.00 per copy. 


CITY 





ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO DALLAS KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES NEW YORK RICHMOND 
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Obituaries 


Kamper: Gary H. Kamper, president of 
Badger Mutual Insurance Company, died 
April 27 at the age of 58. Mr. Kampe1 
began his insurance career as an office 
boy for Concordia Fire Insurance Com 
pany, later becoming an underwriter with 
the firm. He joined Badger Mutual as a 
state agent in 1927, was made assistant 
secretary in 1928 and executive vice presi 
dent in 1937. In 1947 he was elected treas 
urer, in addition to his other duties, and 
was made president of Badger Mutual in 
1948. Mr. Kamper was also president, 
treasurer and director of Country Mutual 
Insurance Company, director of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Insurance Alliance, president 
and treasurer of the Kamlan Company, 
vice president of the Mutual Insurance 
Committee on Federal Taxation, past 
president of the Mutual Insurance Man- 
agers Association, and was a member of 
the executive committee and advisory 
board of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies. He was a na- 
tional councillor of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and a member 
of the National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion. 


Scarritt: Daniel de R. M. Scarritt, retired 
president of Associated Aviation Under- 
writers, died April 30. He was 64 years 
of age. Mr. Scarritt retired from business 
in 1959 after more than 40 years of active 
participation in aviation, 30 of which 
were in the business of aviation insurance. 
Under his direction, Associated Aviation 
Underwriters introduced many insurance 
innovations of great assistance to airlines 
and aircraft manufacturers. The holder 
of Transport Pilot Certificate No. 10, he 
began his business career in aviation in 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce in 1927. Prior to this time, 
he had been a pilot in the Army Ait 
Corps from 1917-1919. 


Swan: Charles Elmer Swan, retired treas 
urer of the America Fore insurance com 
panies of the America Fore Loyalty Group, 
died April 25th at the age of 83. Mr. Swan 
retired in 1957 after a record service of 
62 active years with America Fore, begin 
ning as a clerk with the old Phenix In- 
surance Company of Brooklyn at the age 
of 15. In 1910, at the merger of the 
Phenix with the Fidelity Fire of the 
America Fore Group, Mr. Swan became 
cashier, and in 1921 was made auditor. 
He became treasurer of the Group’s fire 
companies in 1924, and treasurer of all 
the companies in the Group in 1932. 


Caudill: Watson H. Caudill, assistant vice 
president, fidelity and surety, Reliance In- 
surance Company, died April 30 at the 
age of 72. He had spent his entire busi- 
ness career in the insurance business, 
having held executive posts with several 
large insurance firms. Prior to assuming 
his position with Reliance, he was vice 
president of the Manufacturers Casualty 
Company, handling their bonding busi 
ness. 


Plauche: Eugene F. Plauche, resident vice 
president of Pacific Employers Insurance 
Company in Nashville, Tenn., died re 
cently at the age of 49. He joined Pacific 
Employers in 1947 at the Houston Office 
as an audit and safety engineer. In 1950 
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he was transferred to supervise the office 
in Baton Rouge, and was appointed to 
his most recent position the following year. 


Kimbel: Joseph C. Kimbel, supervisor, 
monthly premium accident and health 
department, America Fore Loyalty Group, 
died May 9 at the age of 54. Mr. Kimbel 
had been associated with America Fore for 
33 years and was a nationally known figure 
in the accident and health field. 


Jurgensen: FE. B. Jurgensen, examiner 
with the Kentucky Insurance Department, 
died on April 11. Mr. Jurgensen had held 
executive positions with the Aetna In- 
surance Company, The Providence Wash- 
ington Insurance Company, and the Re- 
solute Insurance Company. Prior to his 
insurance company connections, he had 
been Chief Examiner for the Connecticut 
Insurance Department. 


Reilly: Fred B. Reilly, general liability 
division, National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters, died April 26. His age was 58. 
Mr. Reilly was in charge of the prepara- 
tion of the rate and rule manuals pertain- 
ing to general liability insurance, and was 
with the N.C.B.U. for 32 years. For many 
years he taught liability insurance at the 
Werbel School of Insurance, Brooklyn, 
and edited the school’s books on liability 
coverages. 


McCarl: Theodor D. McCarl, manager of 
the Reporting Form Service Department 
of the Inter-Regional Insurance Confer- 
ence, died April 24 at the age of 64. Mr. 
McCarl served with the Nebraska Insur- 
ance Department until joining the old 
Interstate Underwriter’s Board in 1929 as 
assistant manager. He was made manager 
of that organization, and then served as 
manager of the Multiple Location Service 
Office and its successor, the Reporting 
Form Service Office before its merger with 
the Inter-Regional Insurance Conference. 
He was a member of the Conference of 
Special Risk Underwriters. During World 
War I he served as a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Navy. 


ACTUARIAL SCIENCE FUND 


FoRTY INSURANCE COMPANIES sup- 
ported the Actuarial Science Fellow- 
ship Fund at The University of 
Michigan during 1959-60, accord- 
ing to Alan W. MacCarthy, director 
of development. Total contributions 
topped $12,000, bringing the con- 
tributions to the Actuarial Science 
Fund from the time it was estab- 
lished in 1955 to a total of nearly 
$60,000. 

The Fund supports deserving 
candidates who seek master’s and 
doctoral degrees in Actuarial Sci- 
ence. During 1959-60 seven mas- 
ter’s degree fellows and six doctoral 
degree fellows received support 
through the Fund, MacCarthy noted. 


EMPLOYEE EMBEZZLEMENT 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, both small 
and large, can blame itself for most 
of the billion-a-year loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty, a top surety bond 
executive told a Milk Industry 
Foundation gathering of accountants 
at their western meeting recently. 
Arthur J. Clement, Jr., Bond Man- 
ager in Los Angeles for the Mary- 
land Casualty Company told the ac- 
countants : 


“T am not being maudlin about the 
gamblers, women-chasers and _ har- 
assed, worried husbands and fathers 
who are trying to keep up with the 
neighbors, but everyday we who sell 
fidelity protection see how manage- 
ment constantly puts temptation into 
the path of those employees who are 
in a position to steal. Experience has 
demonstrated that even the most 
trusted and long-serving employees 
may resort to business thievery if 
they are faced with that tragic pair 
of circumstances—a pressing finan- 
cial need and a tempting opportunity 
to ‘get away with it,’ at least for 
awhile,” Mr. Clement said. 


“This crime produces such shame 
for the employer that a great many 
such embezzlements are never re- 
ported because the boss is too cha- 
grined to admit that he did not pro- 
tect himself. Mr. Clement said that 
the largest single factor in white 
collar crime is gambling. Other im- 
portant causes are unusual financial 
need such as big medical bills ; over- 
worked executives who know that 
one mistake puts them out of a job; 
underpaid executives who feel their 
employers take their services for 
granted, and “streetcorner girl 
watchers who develop into women 
chasers.” 


The surety executive outlined 
many ways in which employees or 
executives steal from a company and 
suggested ways in which these thefts 
could be avoided. Generally, he said 
that embezzlements can best be pre- 
vented by outside, expert audits, 
internal control measures that make 
certain one employee doesn’t have 
control of all the “checks and bal- 
ance” procedures, and regular vaca- 
tions for everyone with somebody 
else performing their duties while 
they are away. 
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HOW TO AVOID A CANCER CHECKUP AND RISK YOUR LIFE 


I'M 
AFRAID 
TO 
FIND 
OuT! 


Too 
EMBARRASSING! 


1 DON’T 
REALLY 
NEED 
IT! 


If you’re one of these, you’re asking for trouble 
So...GUARD YOUR FAMILY! FIGHT CANCER WITH A CHECKUP AND A CHECK 


From the American Cancer Society 
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Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Buyers Round Table (monthly) 
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Accident and Health Developments (monthly) 
Ask Questions—H. V. Rosenthal 
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Controlled Competition—H. W. Yount 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM JANUARY, 1961) 


Admiral Fire Ins. Co., Houston American Mercury, Washington Cherokee Insurance, Nashvyi-le 
(Vice President) . isi ar 3 (First Dividend) Jan. 133 (Secretary-Treasurer ) 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Charleston The Cincinnati Ins., Cincinnati 
(Extra Dividend) ....... Jt 3 (Executive Appointment) Mar. 1438 (Executives Named) AT 
(1960 Results) .. 3 American Mutual Liability Cos., Waketield Civil Service Employees, San Francisco 
Agricultural Insurance Group, Wate rtown (Executive Appointments) Feb, 141 (Stock Dividend) 
(Executive Elections) .... Jan. 138 American Mutual Reinsurance, ‘ag Columbia Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Proposed Merger) ...... cy es ae (New President) > 147 (New Company) 
(New Secretary) . Saas wanteare Apr : American Reinsurance, New York Combined Insurance, Chicago 
(Officers Elected) ‘ ._May 13: (New President) ................Mapr. 14 (Capital Increases) 
Allied Compensation, Los Ange les American States, Indianapolis CBGnG TAVIGNME). 2c cnc cctccesevece May 
(Change of Name) ... May 13: (Stock Dividend) June 147 Commodore Insurance Co., Houston 
Allied County Mutual, San Antonio American Surety Group, New York (Vice President) 
(Control Acquired) M: < (New President) an. 13: Consolidated Underwriters, 
Allied Insurance Co., Los pomeond (Canadian President) Jan. 13: (Subsidiary Formed) 
(New Title) ..May 135 (Offer to Minority Stockholders) .Feb. 141 Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 
Allied Mutual Ins. Co., Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul (Capital Increase) 
(Merger Approved) A} ¢ (Proposed Merger) .17 CeCe TOUTED a ccencstncesaceees Mar. 
Allied Western Mutual Ins., Kansas C ity a BO: ee re May 135 (Stock Dividend) ...........cc.e0. a 
(Executive Named) Apr ¢ Arkwright Mutual, Boston (Executive Elections) ............ Ma 
Allstate Insurance Cos., Skokie (Merged) -..--dune Corroon and Reynolds Group, New York 
(Executive Changes) ............Feb (Increased Dividends) Fr 
(Motor Club Planned) .... .Apr I (Elected Secretaries) 
(Motor Club Launched) .. ...sune Boston Manufacturer’s Mutual, Waltham Cosmopolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 
America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York (Executive Appointments) Jan. 132 (New Officers) 
(Arbitration Offer) ..... oose QM, 131 Broad Mutual Insurance, Philadelphia Cream City Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Increased Dividend) ......... Jan. 13% (Moves Home Office) May 135 (Executive Elections) Ap 
(Stock Listed) legate cmaken , The Criterion Ins. Co., Washington, D. re 
(Executive Elections) ........ d (New Company) y 
(Executive Elections) --May 13: Carolina National Ins., Charleston Crum & Forster, New York 
(Alaskan Writings) : (Executive Appointment) ar. 143 (Executive Appointments) . 142 
American Consumer, New York The Celina Group, Celina (Payment Plan) Apr. 174 
(Med-Pak Plan) Jan. 133 (Claim Free Bonus) . 134 
American Hospital-Medical Bene fit, De The Celina Mutual, Celina 
(Combination Policy) ..... .May (Accident Policy) Apr. 173 Dairyland Mutual, Madison 
American Indemnity, Galve ston Central Casualty Co., Evanston (Aequires Control) . 143 
(Executive Promotions) ........ i t (Management Contract) F 146 Dental Insurance Plan, 
The American Insurance, Newark The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha (Elected Chairman) 147 
(Marketing Dept.) . , May 135 (Executive Elections) . 141 (Counsel Appointed) June 147 
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Dixie Auto Ins. Co., Annistoti 
(Elected Secretar y) . 
(Officers Elected) 148 
Dominion Ins. Co., Ltd., Edinburgh 
(Trust Fund Established) Mar. 144 
Dover Mutual Fire Ins. C o., York 
(Title Changed) 
Dover Mutual Ins. Co., 
(New Title) 


The Employers Group, London 
(U. S. Operations Consolidated) . . Feb. 
Employers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
(New Vice-Presidents) 
1D) mployers Mutual Group, Wausau 
(New Vice President} 
Excelsior Insurance Co. 


, Syracuse 
(Dividend Increase) 


Farmers Mutual Reinsurance, Grinnell 
(New Coverages) 
Federal Insurance Co., 
(Exchange Effective) 
(Vice President) 
Fidelity and Deposit Co., 
(1960 Operations) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Cash Dividend) June 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Exchange Offer) Jan, 
(Territorial Organization) 
(Executive Changes) ............ May 


New York 


Baltimore 


General Reinsurance Corp., New York 
(Forms Life Subsidiary) ........ May 136 
General Underwriters County Mut. 
Ins. Co., San Antonio 
(Management Assumed) . 146 
(New Title) . 146 
Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 
(Cash Dividend) Apr. 174 
Glens Falls Insurance, Glens Falls 
(Increased Capital) Feb. 142 
(Exchange Consummated) . 144 
(New Executives) y 136 


(Buys General Agency) 
Government Employees Group, W ashington, 
<= 


(Stock Dividend) dii'aé seh Ventcee ky Mar. 144 
(New Company Formed) y 137 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(First Vice President) Jan. 135 
Graphie Arts Mutual, Harrisburg 
(New Headquarters) 
Great American Insurance Co., New 
(1960 Operations) 
(Caribbean Dept.) 
(Acquires General Agency) 
(Secretaries Appointed) .......... May 
Great Northern Ins. Co., Minneapolis 
(Exchange Effective) 
Group Health Dental, New York 
(New Contracts Approved) 
Guarantee Mutual Assurance 
(New Title) 
Guarantee Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Changes Name) 


, Worcester 


Worcester 
June 


The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Negotiations Resumed) 
(Merger Approved) énekades ocdens —% 
Hardware Mutual Cos., Stevens Point 
(Marketing Department) 
The Harford Mutual, Bel Air 
(Executive Elections) Apr. 175 
Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Elected Vice President) an. 135 
(New Executives) ............-+-4 A pr. 175 
(Health Ins. Dept.) 138 
(Chief Executive Officer) » 149 
The Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(1960 Results) Mar, 145 
Hawkeye Security Ins., Des Moines 
(Motel Policy) Mar. 145 
(Elected Treasurer) 149 
Highway Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Title) . 136 
The Home Insurance Co., New York 
(Merger Battle) Jan. 135 
(Meeting Postponed) . 143 
(Stock Dividend) ............4++4 Apr. 175 
(Vice President and Sec’y) Apr. 175 
(Low Cost Auto Policy) 149 
Home Mutual Insurance, Appleton 
(Vice Presidents) J 149 
Hospital Service Plan, Newark 
(Executive Vice President) . 136 


I. C. T. Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Liquidating Dividend) Jan. 136 
Illinois Natl. Insurance, Springfield 
(Arrangements Completed) Jan. 137 
Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Sale of Stock) pr. 175 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Heads Claims Dept.) Feb. 143 
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The London and Lancashire, Ltd., 


industrial Mutual, Bostoti 
(Merged) 

Industrial Underwriters, Dallas 
(New Company) June 149 

The Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadelphia 
(Agency Affairs & Unit) Jan. 136 
(Officers Elected) Jan. 136 
(Licensed in Argentina) ......... May 138 
(Senior Citizen Policy) .......... May 138 

Insurance Corp. of America, Indianapolis 
(Surplus Lines Contract) June 150 

Interstate Fire and Cas, Co., Chicago 
(Increased Dividend) May 138 


June 147 


Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Management Arrangement) ....Mar. 146 
(Offices Moved) .........+-.+++...-May 138 

Jordan Mutual Fire, Allentown 
(Suspended) ...-Apr. 175 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., Kansas City 
(Exchange Consummated) Mar, 144 
(Executive Elections) June 150 

Kemper County Mutual Ins. ¢ ‘ 
(New Affiliate) > 150 

Kemper Insurance Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) .......Feb. 143 


LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(Name Protected) 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 
(General Sales Manager) ‘eb. 143 
Lincoln Casualty Co., Springfield 
(Increased Capitalization) ........ Jan. 136 
(Executive Vice-President) ...... May 138 
Lloyd’s of London, London 
(Election) Feb. 143 
London 
(Exchange Offer) ...-Feb, 145 
(Exchange Consummated).. * 176 
The London Assurance, London 
(Domestication Plan) > 150 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(New Affiliate) June 150 


Market Mens Mutual Ins. Co., Milwaukee 
(New Chairman) .. Feb. 144 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(New President) 
(Subsidiary Formed) 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
(Negotiations Resumed) .. Jan. 135 
CRP MOOBEGED si ccnscccceccccess Mar. 146 
(Guaranteed Renewable) ........Mar. 146 
(Merger Approved) .............. May 137 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp., New York 
(Secretaries Named) ............ Mar. 
Merchants Indemnity Corp., New York 
(Secretaries Named) Mar. 146 
Metropolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Name Changed) ...-dan. 136 
Missouri General Ins. Co., ‘i 
(New Subsidiary) 
Motors Insurance Corporation, N 
(Named Vice President) 
Mt. Vernon Fire, King of Prussia 
(Increased Capital) 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York 
(Named Secretary) eK 
(Executive Appointments) | vapwkas May 138 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 
(Executive Appointments) Feb. 144 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery, Waltham 
(Executive Appointments) Jan. 133 
Mutual Service Casualty, St. 
(Auto Rating Plan) 


June 150 


Mar. 146 


National American, Omaha 
(Executive Elections) 
National Fire Insurance, 
(Executive Elections) 

National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Increased Dividend) an. 137 
National Union Ins. Co. 
(Executives Elected) rr 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
(Merger Battle) 
(Obtains Control) 
(Executive Vice-President) J 
New Hampshire Insurance, Manchester 
(Arrangements Completed) ...... Jan. 137 
(Additional Stock Exchanged) ...Feb. 144 
(Executive Appointments) ‘eb. 144 
Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 
(Elected President) .............Mar. 147 
North American Reins. Corp., New York 
(New President) Apr. 176 
Northern Assurance Co., London 
(U. 8S. Operations Consolidated) . 
North-West Insurance Co., Portland 
(New Company) Meb. 144 
Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Executive Elections) ...........Apr. 176 
The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Enters Life Field) 


Apr. 176 
Hartford 
June 150 


.Feb. 142 


Mar. 147 


Ohio Life Insurance Co., Hamilton 
(Name Contested) Apr. 176 


Olympic Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Surplus Contribution) 


Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles 
(New Organizational Plan) June 

Philadelphia Mutual Ins., Philadelphia 
(New Company) Mar. 

The Phoenix of F artford Cos., Hartford 
(Careful Homeowner's Polic y) . Feb. 
(Executive Changes) A 

Phoenix of London Group, New York 
(Named Vice President) 

Preferred Accident, New York 
(Liquidator’s Report) Mar. 

Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 
(Elected Vice P resident) Mar. 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Financing Subsidiary) .......... May 
(Elections) 

Preferred Risk Mutual, Des Moines 
(Director of Sales) 


The Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(Named Comptroller) 

(Cash Dividend) Jan. 

Reliance Insurance Group, P eee ~ 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
(Stock Exchange) 
(Increased Capital) 
(Obtains Stock) 
(Capital Increase) 
(Vice President) 

Republic Insurance Co., 
(Stock Split) 

Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., 

(Exchange Offer) 
(Exchange Consummated) 
(Offer for Canadian Cos.) 

Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York 
(New Responsibilities) Jan. 
CRT ED. da Code Gbbe bus u's od Mar. 
(Payment Plan) 

Seaboard Surety Co., New York 
(Increased Dividend) ........... Mar. 

Springfield Fire & Marine, Springfie A 
(New Title) 

Springfield Insurance Co., Springfield 
(New Title) Mar. 148 
(Stock Dividend) pr. 178 

Springfield-Monarch Ins. Cos., Springfield 
(Company Purchased) Feb. 146 

Standard Accident, Detroit 
(Exchange Offer) an. 134 
(Stock Exchange) Feb. 145 
(Stand Guard Plans) ar. 148 

Standard Fire of New Jersey, T 
(Stock Exchange) 

(Stock Tendered) 

The Standard Insurance Co., T 
(Purchased by Springfield) 

Stanislaus County Mutual, Modesto 
(Reorganization) 

(Converts to Stock Co.) 

State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. ¢ 
(To Manage Mutual) ‘eb. 146 

State Mercantile Mutual Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Suspended) June 152 

St. Lawrence Group, Chicago 
(Financing Auto Sales) ......... Mar. 148 
(Package Policy) .June 152 

Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 

A. & H. Department) Apr. 178 

Surety Natl. Insurance, Omaha 

(License Revoked) 


Dallas 


Town Mutual Dwelling, Des Moines 
(Merger Approved) 
Tower Insurance Co., Milwaukee 
J ak: ere Mar. 
Trans National Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) -+.-dan. 
Trinity Universal, Dallas 


(Moves Home Office) June 


United Mutual Ins. Co., Fort Wayne 
(Management Contract) 

United Pacific, Tacoma 
(Elected Vice President) é 

United Public Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Suspends Authority) Ma 
(Conservator Appointed) 

The Unity Fire & General, New Y ork 
(Elected Vice-President) ........May 

Universal Automobile Ins., Indians ipolis 
(Executive Elections) ... June 


Valiant Insurance Co., 
(New Subsidiary) 


Baltimore 
June 150 


The Western Mutual Fire, 
(Name Changed) 

Western Mutual Insurance, 
(New Title) 

Western Pacific, Seattle 
(Acquires Control) 





« « « «LIST OF ADVERTISERS > » »> 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn ie Sinaes Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. . nite sutihh Bk 4 hale 5 Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Concord, 
Airkem, Inc., New York, N. Y. ata nae nh Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
All-Steel Equipme nt, Ine., Aurora, ns te Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N i Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n, Omaha, Neb. 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ....... } Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. 
American Casualty Co., a ae es Ma National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
American Credit —— on? 3a timore, rh National Union Insurance Co’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Equity camakte c Ou ‘4 mi 1: peak tet lat alice: Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. .............. 
American Fire & ¢ in ty “¢ ge ~ New England Reinsurance Corp., Boston, Mass, ................ 
= yr Reoseeies to. gt a ew » N.Y. 94 New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., Manchester, N. 
American Motorists Insurance Co., C as ago, Ill ' Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., Evanston, : 35-37 O’Connor & Co., William K., Chicago, Il. 
American Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y ie H Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New "York, N.Y. . 2 Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio ee 
tanks Manntactertie Cn. Basera: Xl . O’Toole Associates, Inc., Queens Village, N. Y. 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Pittsfie ld, Mass. Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Ill. ... Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, V: Pastor & Co., Inec., Louis J., Chicago, Tl. 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, I Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, West Va. 
Burns, Ine., Frank, Seattle, Wash. .. 5 Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 
Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. .. ssid , Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, Canada ‘ Phoenix of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 
Celina Mutual Insurance Co., ¢ velina, Ohio ... 3  Photostat Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calit Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kan. 
Commercial Standard Insurance c o., Fort Worth, Texas Providence Washington Insurance Co., P rovidence, R. 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, neo 3s Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. . Reinsurance Corp. of New York, New York, N. Y. 
ete te aN . P Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, . anada ....... : teserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill titter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass. Royal-Exchange Group, New York, N. Y. 
Employers’ Life, Boston, Mass. . Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Employers Reinsurance ’ weinpadan nsas C uty, St. Louis Insurance Group, St. Louis, Mo. ..... Inside Front Cover 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, | New Haven 132 
Financial General Group, ~ *s Moines, Iowa Seibels, Bruce and Co., Columbia, 8S. 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. Shatterproof Glass C orporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Froggatt & Co., Inc,, Joseph, New York, N.Y Shelby Mutual Insurance Co., Shelby, Ohio 
Fund Insurance Co’s., San Francisco, Calif Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas . Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co’s. Springfield, 
Greene, Ine., W. W., New York, N. Y. . i Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn : Sterling Offices, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
Homer Bray Service, Inc., Ev sueten, Il Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, N. y. 
Home Insurance Co.. New York. N. Y. , : Strudwick Co., A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn. .......... 90 «©. Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co.., Fort Worth, Texas .. 52 Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada . Swett & Crawford, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Indiana Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind 4 88 Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, 
Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelp hia, Pa Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 40 Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, § United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, } 
Kolob Corporation, "Bal Lake City, Utah - Virginia Surety Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
ey area iy Nilloos & Co. fn. Albert, New York, X.Y. 
London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Conn Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E.. Toronto, Canada ; 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Tl 5 Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, i " Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ye 
. , “ : Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. ...... 70 & 90 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La steals nas < lanai 
Marshall & Co.. A. W.. Newark. N. J ae: ‘ Zurich-American Insurance Co., Chicago, Il. 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md . 5g Xerox Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
i INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Wishing won’t work 


Just wishing trouble away won’t work. An accident, burglary, robbery, 


lawsuit—any number of things could happen to you which would 
cost you a lot of money. No bones about it, you’ve got to be ready for trouble. 
You’ve got to do something ahead of time. See your local 
independent agent who represents the Maryland in your community—or your broker. 
He’ll make sure you’re adequately protected before trouble comes. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
. 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


— YOUR ff adependen 
many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity . = j 


; a a : 
ind Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Q. Mr. Turpin, how long has your agency, Spratlin & Harrington, @.What's your main impression of INA over those years? 
represented INA? A. They've shown a world of imagination in creating new pre 
A. Forty-nine years, now...since 1912! ucts, and they've been mighty aggressive in merchandisi 
them. Insurance can use a lot more of that these days. 


Q. What new concepts do you like particularly? Q. How does this help your sales? 


A. The new Motel, Apartment Owners and Office Building “pack- A.Helps me take business away from the competition, for ¢ 
ages.” They wrap up more coverage in a single contract. 


thing. When you can present an advantageous program 
They're flexible enough to fit the risk, cut costs so that they’re often get the business. 
very competitive. ie 


Q. What of the future? 


... fact is, I'd like to tell our readers about some of these. 
A. hope INA will continue to keep ’em all off balance with write me, Raymond Turpin, Executive Vice President, Spratli 
new concepts. We need aggressive action while the busi- Harrington Co., 78 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
ness is going through so many changes. INA’s ideas are 
opening up new opportunities... 
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